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EDMUND KEAN, ESQ. 


DEAR SIR, 

Disinterested friendship is niy motto upon the pre- 
. « 

senf occasion: Feattery is out of the question; 
and Talent my only object in view. 

DKblCATIONS, too often, are little else but 
inl^ed pieces of adulation of the persons to whom 
they are addressed. I have no necessity to adopt 
■ such a line of conduct: my course is clear: the 
voice of the«Pubiic, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, has long since decided upon your merits 

t 

as* a P«*rformer of unrivalled eminence ; therefore 
any addition o'^.inine on that head would be cyit of 
place, if iiot superfluous. • . 

With more freedom tlian politeness. Sir [ceremony 
is not my forte), the. Life of an^Actor, with all its 
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faults, is presented to your notice. I am well aware 
that from the pen of one of the profession it might 
have been rendered a most interesting .'Volum%>tiie 
field being extensive and fertile for t|ic exercise of 
wit, humour, and ability; but the Wort before ybta. 
Sir, has been produced at moments as it were snatch- 
edy a few at a time, from the small portion of leisure 
hours, which ought to have been devoted to relaxa- 

• ® » w* 

tion and rest; indeed, after the drudgery and^fatig^ic 
necessarily attendant on a W^eekly Jouspal* was 
over: therefore the plates must plead as an apology 
for the insufficiency of the present Work—*- Rwe- 
GRiNE Proteus was written principally to introduce 
the Artist to the notice of the Public; and I am 
happy to inform you that the desired object has bteCn 
accomplished; a young man of talent has*not only 
been rescued from oblivion, but perhaps the success 
which he has met with by his delineations pf the 
Life of an Actor may afibrd him still further oppor¬ 
tunities to amuse and interest society. 

"With the vicissitudes of the Stag*', and the. Life 
OF AN Actor, no person,. Sir, cornected ewitb. the 

* Pierce Pgan’s Life in London, and Sporting Chronicle: con¬ 
nected with the. Lvents of the Turf, the Chase, and the Ring. 
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-drama possesses such a competent knowledge, or 
who can have acquired more experience upon the 
suih^t, in fact, who can be said to be so completely 
UP in the part thoughout the various changes of the 
X^unstahle Hero to the Kingly Richard, as yourself: 
the Booth, the Assembly Room, the Bam, the^ 
Circus, and Provincial Playhouse, have all been 
overtopped by tKe exertion of youj genius and 
splendid talents. * You have not only. Sir, been 
the architect of your own fortune, but in the day 
of. trial proved yourself a Hero among HePoes; you 
havit arrived at the top of your profession; and, as 
a memorable period of your success, prevented a 
"great house” from sinking into ruin, and given sta¬ 
bility to its treasury. 


Then long, very long, dear Sir, may yOu continue 
the ornament of that Stage on which Garrick once 
trod* on which for many years John Kemble ex¬ 
celled; and on which likewise Mrs. Siddons and 
MYs. Iordan have had no equals since their secession 
from.tht? Thea\^e: but, above all, may the poor son 
of Thesj^is, looks, Ipqgs, and sighs, whenever 

he passes the Theatres Royal, at the better fortune 
of his brother Performers, when out of employment. 
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and on a visit to the metropoliis in search of an en¬ 
gagement, still continue to “ live in your memory,” 
and to receive your liberal patronage aiwl assistance 
is the sincere wish of 

Your humble Servant, 

And admirer of the Histrionic Art, 

But po flatterer, 

PIERCE'EGAN. 

113, Strand, London, 

Dec. 18, 1824. 
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The drop-^cenej at one view, displays the difiically of becoming 

A FIR§T-RA*TE ACTOR. 

Ah ! who teU how hard il in to climb 
Th^ STKJtP where FAME'S pioud temple shines afar I 

On the left side at the bottom, or groundwork of the Picture, is seen 
the temptations held out to the youthful, stage-struck, dazsled Proteus 
to join a company of comedians, as the road to popularity and riches; 
while Prudence, in opposition, is gently pulling him by the cloak to 
desist from Such a precarious mode of life: at the same time the God¬ 
dess is holding up a Mirror to Proteus, pointing out to him the hard¬ 
ships he 'must encounter on llic chequered road to Fame’s proud 
temple.” Prudence also endeavours to draw his attention to the mi¬ 
series attached to the performances in the Ham, denominated in high 
sounding terms “ The Theatre” by the Country Manager and his 
Prompter, with the book in liis hand, challenging the yuuthful aspirant 
to Comb on!’’ likewise to the starving situation of the wretched 
actor belonging to the apology for a playhouse, who has been compelled 
to collect a few turnips from the field of some neighbouring farmer to 
allay the keennes? of his appetite, when NO Salartf cheered bis longing 
eyes, as a reward for his exertions to procure him food. 

On the right the Public House obtains a very prominent situation; 
the LaiidloM of which is showing his Bill to an extravagant performer 
that his credit is at an end : another actor overcome with inchrietp, near 
the door, is feen lying'on the groifncf as a disgrace to the profession; 
and a third, in spite of the disgusting examples before his^eyes, will not 
be deterred from spending all his leisure hours at the tavern. The 
Public House is a figurative sketch of the dissipation in which too many 
players spend their precious time; a set of beings, not actors, who 
iiieifly learn the liitrs of their parts without thinking study necessary 
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to g^Tc effect to the Winds; more properly termed loiterers, or excres^ 
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of ^vhich‘i!&, empty pocke^, debilitated constitutions; and the end of 
their folly maHced by the attacks of the big birds (gtese), driving libera 
off the stage. 

'i 

Poverty is also one of the rugged roads to Tamo; and Proteus 
may be viewed with numbers of his brethren of the Sovk and Snskia 
endeavouring to overcome all the obstacles which present themselves 
to performers in general till they obtain the purport of tlieir jouniey. 
Ohv /«'//, very properly, is a dose to several stage-struck yimths (private 
theatrical heroes), vvhen the alisurd, injurious applause of their friends is 
no longer echoed by a public audience; who tluTFstop short in their career 
—sec their folly—return home to enjoy the substantial contents 4 if the cup¬ 
board of their parents, rather than continue to ru7i after I'AME upon an 
EMPTY stomnth —and leave tlie dramatic woild for ** others to bustle in 
while many unfortunate misled young men, whom Natlire never in¬ 
tended for actors, ** having neither the accent of Christian, ilcw, Turk, 
or Pagan,” lake completely the “ w rung road” allogother, an<l subject 
themselves to a history of wretchedness, ridicule, and laughter. Yet, 
after all the inortiticatioii, experience, and piaelicc of the Life of an 
Actor, j\1 EIll(K*illTV is the only station hundreds have obtained 

throughout a long career of “ stntitni»' and bellotrin^" upon the boards. 

% 

Liki the Ohgamst upon a large scale, who rerpiires the aid of a 
hvllows-hlowev to produce hannuii}—ccpially so in ihej^ranuttis Pvrsnno' 

the assistance of Bernardo is essential to the pciTonnaiicc of Hamlet: 

« 

and man) aeltns feel contentrd to rank with the vi cctvj^a of the theatre, 
and who prefcT pioddimr^ plodding, and plodding to the end of the 
chaj»tcr, willioiit showing one effort of genius to elevate themselves 
above “ Nature's Jouriie)men!” In addition to such ekararters^ the 
Pretenders are seen ehnnntd for their presiin]j)1ion, and hiiiH'd down 
headlong from the regions of Talent. While others of a hiore .w//n;o‘ 
disjiosition the Plate lepresents standing still, piuprosscd with doubts 
and fears,” anxiously looking up to realize grKvtm:ss; out who de¬ 
spair in obtaining popularity, and ultimately retire in disgust from the 
Stage; yet dining this wavering pause of many strollers^ i^ROTEirs, the 
child of (Jeniiis, Industry, and Study, may be viewed sl(‘pping over 
numerous heads, dctermiiieil to get at the tu[» of the ladder—to over¬ 
come all iinpedtuiciits thrown in his way—and never to give up the 
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PHOLOGUE 


TO 

PEREG^liNE PROTEUS. 


Custom demands a Prologue to a Play, 

And why not to a 13ook ? to pave the way ; 

A sort of preface in the jingling inunner, i 
By way of scroll, or Literary Banner; 

Xo a'sk.your suffrages (than weasel thinner) 

To praise*liis work, that Pierce may buy a dinner; 
.To build his fame he dt>es not here dare look; 

His object only was to buiid **—a Book ; 

N^o easy task new' matter to afford^ 

When fevery path has been so oft explored. 

Mirrors and Magazines in dread array. 

Pamphlets and Poetry choke up the way ; 

Travels and Tracts, Scotch Novels and Reviews, 
Hon Ju^n, Mfiyrcardj and the latest news; 

All m^ct the eve in London far. and wide. 

And ever3^subject1ias been ** cut and dried/* 

In these strange times, this literary age. 

How sHall he dare whole armies to engage i 
No subject left untouch’d in hole or corner. 

From Chaucer’s Life tG that of good Jack Horner 
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PROLOGUE* 


has been done, each theme has been attack’d. 

And l/^uiAors* Heads are like a city sack’d! 

Adventures of all sorts around we see, 

^ rjf's House —to Doctor HawkesreortKs Flea 

^ Froni Betsey Thoughtless —to a Country Inn; 

And down still lower —to an bumble Pin. 

p 

But, with your sanction, he aspires to hope 
For entertainment—there is yet much scope. 

Once you have seen him, starting Trom the Row, 

With Live in London,” all its sc?eiies to shew : 
Cherish’d by you, his offspring play’d its part. 

Which he acknowledges with grateful heart.^ 

Then greet him fairly”—put him to the test,— 

For generous friends he ever did his best. 

Now for our Artist 1 put in a chntn— 

Youngy inexperienced, and without a name ; 

Then for your favour let me humbly sue 
Fucouragenicnt to modest nieiit due ; 

His maiden effort treat not with disdain. 

Nor let his first appeal be made in vain. 

Here break we ojf *—and now commence our task : 

A kind reception the reward we ask. 

Take no exceptions at his offspring’s birth, 

But nurse the bantling —if you find it worth. 

Over his faults with gei>erous candour look^. 

Kxcept his ery'ois, and accept His Book ! 



LIFE OP AN ACTOR. 



NOTHING LIKE A 

CHAPTER; 

Or an Interlude ; or, in fact, any Thing the Reader may think 
proper to name. Yet perhaps it might not be altogether out of 
Place to entitle it—A MIRROR FOR STAGE-STRUCK 
HEROES! moreespecially if the ll¥,FLiuCTio:!i should operate 
as a Word to the Wise in due Time to prevent Theatrical 
Enthusiasts from entailing on themselves Loads of' Misery, 
Years of Inquietude, and the best Part of their Lives from 
being thrown away. 

It must* be adnytted that a London Theatre abounds with 
fascination; indeed, it operates as a kind of spell or enchant¬ 
ment: the glare of the lights, the embellishments of the house, 
the splendour of the scenery, the elegance of the dresses, the 
enlivening sefunds iss,uing from the orchestra, the brilliancy of 
the audie^nce, and thb«applause so Ijberally bestov^ed upon the 
actors, all unded, tend in a great degree to add fuel to fire upon 
the feeling# of theatrically bitten youths,’’ by alienating their 
minds from business, and impelling them to try their fortunes 
'•upon the stage \ bift niuete^i out of twenty persons (who make 
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the boards th^ir profession) find out by woful experience^ after 
'walking from country villages to towns year after year, that 
such fascination or enthusiasm is paid for dearly iudeed! The 
•vicissitudes of the Strolling Player are lost sight of in the 

^ V • .. 

^2ijp4endour of the Theatres Royal; nay, on the conttary, the 
stage-struck hero calculates only upon the ease, pleasure, and 
large salaries obtained by some few performers, and pictures to 
himself a career of one continued round of mirth and gaiety*. 

t 

« 

Delusive appearances! The Life of sn Actor, viewed in die 
most advantageous situation, is fur from proving a bed of roses; 
it is true he is cherished by hopes; but more frequently de« 
pressed by fears; subject to the keen shafts of envy; and 
tortured by caprice. The actor is cajoled by flattery; and too 
often ill great danger of being ruineiVfrom the effects of dissi- 


* “ 1 enileavonrcd all tlic elocinennn I was master of to paint in 
true colours the real life of a pla}pr. That it was pleasant in some 
respects, 1 readily admitted, as it aJTordcd a greater opportunity of seeing 
and knowing the woild than probably any other profession; the eas^ 
life of an actor I denied in iota: a more laborious employment, a 
greater niojital drudgery than that experienced by«itiuerant performers, 
1 asserted, could tiol^'cll be imagined, where the intellect,is or ought 
to be in constant ex ;7cisc. The generality of tbc^world se^ them go 
through their parts on the stage with perfect case and apparent pleasure, 
without giving a thouglit to the labour, the study, the intense application 
necessary to imprint not only the words on the memory, but the character 
on the MIND. Superior eminence in the profession is only to bo attained 
by indefatigable study. 1 also endeavoured la convince th^ person 1 

was addressing, that the stage was no certajd resource against iudi- 

* * • ” * 

gence; ^ too many of its professors were melancholy proofs,’ the inoomc 
arising from the pay of managers was a bare subsistence, and the emo- 
Juuients accruing from a benefit depended upon so many contingencies, 
which prudence could not guard against, as to render it precarious and 
uncertain.”— Ithicrantjjt. 358, vol. i. • 
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pation^. It cannot be denied he is a hero for the lime being; 
but then his throne is never secure; and the more eminent 


* “ Nothing,” says Johnson, “can supply the want of prudence; and 
negligence and irregularity long continued,” as in the unhappy instance 
of poor Middleton (once the gallant, gay Lothario, and elegant Romeo of 
Covont Garden Theatre), vrill terminate in disgrace, misery, and death. 

Early on Sunday mornings the 13lh of October, 179G, a poor man, hy 
trade a shoemaker, but ^%ho kept a pul)]io house in the neighbourhood 
ofPicadilly, on retnruing from the pay-tahIcufMr. Hoby, in St. James's 
Street, discovered a wretched object l>ing in the street, literally flrenched 
with the rliin, wbich poured down in torrents upon his head, totally 
helpless, and apparently in the agonies of death. The hnn^ne creature 
did not, like the Levite, pass hp mi the other side; but, in imitation of 
the conduct of the gootl Samaritan, he stopped to examino into the 
condition of the forlorn outcast who was thus expose^, in a night of 
almost unexampled severity, to the “ pitiless pelting of the s1f»rin.'' 
He hud him conveyed in a coach to his own home, and put into a bed, 
whicli his wife relinquished in favour of the destitute stranger. 

This charitable conduct is doubly honourable to the feelings of honest 
Crispin, sinc^ii was at a time wlien he had no reason to be in good 
humour with the world. The justices had refused him lieence, and, 
two or three days uflor this hriievolent action, ho was eoinpelled, by the 
“ rude followers of tlic luw\” to abandon the dwelling which had thus 
alTordcckso seasonable an usyliini to human wieteliediicss. Rut the poor 
• man did not forgef, even in this exigence, the unhappy bring who, but 
for his gcMieruus assistance, would no doubt, like Jaav Shtrre, linvc 
literally in a ditch, i?c was lironght down stairs by four men, and 
attended his benefactor to a new lodging which he Itad liired in King 
Street, WesTniinster. Ry this time the comedians had become npjpriscd 
of his situation, and Imistened to his relief. They found him lying upon 
a rug upon floor; his lower half \^itfioi]t sense or motion. Tie seemed 
barely to recollect his friends, and was unable to speak disliiietly; but, 
in answer t<» some questions which were put to him, as to wliat he liked 
or disliked, he contrived just to ninttcr yes or no; and when asked if he 
felt pain, ho would fcpiy, “ (jh, yes, nneommmu^' llis face was bloated, 
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the performer, the more he has to apprehend from rivalry. 
For years the Strolling Player is overwhelmed in obscurity 
and poverty; and when in affluence, at the top of his pro¬ 
fession, enjoying all the sweets of well merited prosperity and 
fame, then the imaginary bed of roses is not obtained, but 
frequently proves an uneasy, harassing couch to his feelings, by 
the repeated “cutting up” and cant of .criticism®. Unfor- 


and almost oV a anmsan red, with the effect^ of the liquor which his 
attentive host, from a mistaken principle of kindness, had given to his 
entreaties. In one day he had demanded, andMrunk, between four and 
five quarts of shrub and brandy. It is not improbable but that this 
contributed to his support; for liquor had been Ills principal nourish¬ 
ment.—In tins state, however, of inebriety, senselessness, and misery, 
he lingered till Friday, the I8th of October, and then died. 

^ Unbiased criticism is truly invaluable both to the performer and 
to the public; but moreover, if the talents of the critic ran be ascer¬ 
tained like the merits of the actor, by publicity, the praiffcj bestowed, or 
the las?t of severity applied, most be received as the remarks emanating 
from an honest, impartial mind, and which cannot fail in having their 
due weight upon all occasions. But great danger is to be apprehended 
respecting the competenn^ of the critic; it is not two to one that in some 
instances the critic has proved himself to belong to that class or getnu 
so finely described by Sterne, whose stop-watch 4^«cided for him the 
enrrrcfnpMOfthe jMiises during the performance of the evening. “ O, there 

be such critics that 1 have seen and heard, and with such opirrions too 

1 

ready ait and dried for any purpose, with want of experience, want of 
intellect, and want of every thing else; hut nevertheless, who Jiare 
so bespattered and cut up some poor devil of a provincial actor on 
making his first appearance before a London aqflu'nce, that 1 have 
regretted exceedingly such incompetent persons, should have been in 
possession of (he means to injure defenceless Jhdividuals. But even 
this conduct is trifling when compared with other cireumstmices, such as 
ignorance, not a bad intention towards tlic individual, might ]>lcad as an 
excuse. But it often happens that, under the shelter of criticism, remarks 
are introduced calculated to make a man almost wish that he had never 
bepn born ; and no redress is to be obtain'^d for such aspersions levelled 
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lunately, after all, it should seem that an actor, endowed with 
all the talents necessary to attain perfection, is little more than 
the p/oy-thing of circumstances.” Time creates the performer; 
Time mellows and ripens his performances; and, ultimately, 
TIME wears out the actor; too truly described by the immortal 
Shakspeare— 


at bis character; compelling him, as it wor(*. fnffivc imhiq 
and retire from the stage as the only means of security left to prevent 
a repetition of such inveterate attacks upon his person^ I mean to assert^ 
that it is not a pity, butitiis a gross shame, that persons should have an 
opportunity of writing down the abilities of an individual behind his back, 
through the means of any Journal, while they are afraid to come forward 
in a manly manner and utter their sentiments before his fate. 1 allude 
to tlio case of Mr. Conway, a distinguished performer at the Theatre 
Royal Covent Garden; and who for three years at the above house 
acted all the principal characters with Miss O'Neill. The feelings of 
Mr. Conway were so much outraged by the unmanly attacks made upon 
him tlirongh the columns of a certain Journal, that in disgtisl he quitted 
the first line of business upon the stage, and, to secrete himself from 
such remarks, at an immense loss of salary, officiated as Prompter at 
the Theatre lV>yal Haymarket fur two years, which he at length relin¬ 
quished for an engagement in America. 

It is asserted of (iAiuuck that he was frightened almost out of his 
wits at any remarks made upon liis performance in the newspapers; 

t 

hut the sound scii!^ of John Kemuik enabled him to appreciate such 
*critidsm as they deserved. It is said of Mr. Kemble that, soon after 
his engagement in London, he frequented every morning flic Redfurd 
Tavern, in Coveiil (Jarden, to peruse flic daily Ihipers. On liis asking 
the waiter 4*r one Bf them, the latter observed, “0, Sir, they have 
played the very deiico willi you to-day!” “Never mind, Thomas,” 
replied Jli*. K. “ I am glad of it ^ bpt let mo see what they say.— 
Damn these fellows, they will have tlicir way; in fact, 1 would sooner 
they cut uic up all to pieces than not notice me at all. • If 1 am of 
etmspfpieitce enough to call forih their remarks, 1 arn satisfied; and in all 
probability 1 may piipfit by their criticisms.” 
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Out, out, brief candle! 
liife’s but a walking shadow, a poor player. 

That struts and frets his hour on the stage. 

And then is beard no moro! It is a talc 
Told by an idiot, full of sowid and furv, 

Signifying NOTHING. 

And again, it was the opinion of the once brilliant, witty, 
and inimitable Richard Brinsley Sheridan, £s(j. that— 

The Actor only shrinks from TiincV award; 

Feeble TR.^DITION is liis memory's guard; 

By whose faint breath his merits mus\ abide, 

UriTonch'd by proof—to substance unallicd I 

If more be required on this subject, the words of the British 

Roscius, David Garrick, Esq. will furnish the climax— 

« 

The painter dead^, yet still he charms the eye; 

While England lives, bis fume can never die: 

But he, who struts his hour upon the stage. 

Can scarce extend his fame to HALF an age; 

Nor pen, nor pencil can the Artist save. 

The Art and AKITST share one common grave! 

e 

And “true 'lis pity; and pity it is, His true”—that there is 
nothing like a criterion as to compensation to be formed about 
the standard of merit attached to an actor respecting /l value^ 


+ Hogarth. 

^ Without offering the slightest offence or disparagement to^the once 
celebrated Master Betty (hut to ulioni 7'imc 'las nut only added the 
title of Mister^ but also that of Senior^ a junior hero now being in the 
Retd), who, nt one period of his career (1805) received 100/ per night 
as ahoy; ;^et so Rcetitig is theatrical popularity, that in all probability 
the managers of the present day might not onl} hesitate to give tAeAlAN 
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in a theatre. Equality ^ of reward is out of the question; and 
it seems to be more regulated after the manner of Hudibras 
than to the established rules of calculation; for instance— 

The iiilrinsic value of a thing, 

Is just the sum that it will bring. 

In all situations of life the return of money stamps the value 
of the article^' which produces it; and in theatricals it is the 

-s- 

a salary of 157. per wcek^ but positively refuse an engagement. How¬ 
ever, if Mr. Betty has outlived the dazzling golden moments of his 
boyhood, the shouts of public approbation, the daily bulletins respecting 
his health, and the overnowing of the treasury belonging to the ma¬ 
nagers, he has not outlived the value of his friends as a man. His heart 
remains in the right place, unwarped by good fortune or ifaltcry; and, 
possessing a generous disposition, he is ever alive to relieve the calls 
of the distressed; and the unfortunate hero of the sock ^nd huskin has 
always found a friend in Mr. Betty. 

^ I humbly beg pardon; I have committed an error; and I hope 1 
may be allowed to correct myself. It appears that out of tlic Theatres 
Royal the accounts arc calculated after the accuracy of Cocker. In 
sharing companies, when the country speculations were not upon so 
respectable a footing as at the present period, almost the eiglitccnili 
part of an inch of candle has been divided amongst the actors to heep 
the company from mutiny and separation. jMr. Ryley, in his Itinerant^ 
observes,■“ During a period of live weeks, I was only called upon twice; 
still I received a ^are equal to those who laboured in play .ind farce 
night after night, and who were, at least many of them, actors of sterling 
merit. Such was the injustice of the sharing plan. Thank heaven ! 
such a petty, paltry, iniquitous system no longer exists. Professors arc 
now reward 4 M]. as hTt as the parsimony of managers will allow, accord¬ 
ing to tlfrir merit, tliifugh not equal to their deserts.”—Vol. i. p. 1D8- 

111 MncUiirs time*it is said, that a performer of the name of Nohes 
was engaged on account of his comic face: lie was a very useful fellow’ 
on severaA occasions; but particularly if any thing occurred during the 
perrorniances to put the aiidienec out of temper, AWirej had only to poke 
Ibrward his funii} |Tliiz from the wings towards the stage, when three 
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very touchstone of excellence. It is as common as rain to hear 
managers, when speaking of performers, to admit that Mr. Ta¬ 
lent is a clever man—very clever—and above the common class 
of actors; but that he does not draw a single shilling; and 
therefore Mr. Talent is of no value to their house above the 
routine of performers in his line. 

% 

Volumes would not suffice to portray half of the difficulties, 
disappointments, and roisfortuncs M hich have been encountered 
for the last fifty years by the lieroes of the Sock and Buskin^ 
in strolling^ from one end of the kingdom to the other, ignis 
fatuus like, to obtain somctliing appertaining to ease and coni*- 
fort, a settled situation; and to realize, after all their hopes 
and exertions, the title of a first-rate actor. But such is the 
fervour and ambition of youth, that several young men have 
entertained an opinion that stepping from the school to the 
stage would make an actorBut something more is required 


rounds of applansc generally followed, succeeded by roars of laughter; 
and the house was ultimately restored to good luimonr. At the present 
period the/are of IVfr. Liston might ho said to be his fortune; although 
not admitted one ofliis greatest bcfn/tirs as an actor. Jle is positively 
the Bmperor of A/Mg-Cutters. 

® For seventeen years the justly celehrated Gefirgc Frederick Cooke 

strutted and fretted his hour" in mere obscurity, notwithstanding his 
superior display of talents. However seven', it is but justice to state, 
that the above extraordinary man w^ould not have remained so long in 
the back ground, had it not been owing to bis rooted attaeliment to 
drinking, which operated to the ruin of his constitution, hjs fame, and 
pecuniary circumstances. ' * 

The late Mr. Holman, the iclehratcd gentlemanly fhny Domtmij 
distinguished also for his fine personification of Romeo, and his delight¬ 
ful portrait oC Edgar, in King Lear, we believe, is an exeepdou to 1 Im 5 
above remark. Mr. Holman was educated at Soho S<|uarc School; and 
his perrormaiices at that Seminary were of so jiromising a nature as to 
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to fulfil the dictates of the poet, who has thought it indispen¬ 
sable to— 

Eye Naturb’s walks, shoot Follv as it flies, 

And catch the manners living as they rise! 

The preceding remarks have not been written with a view to 
deter young persons from qualifying themselves for the stage, 
whose talents and genius well befit them, however arduous, 


induce the managers of Cbvent Garden Theatre to ofler him an engage¬ 
ment. Blit previous to his appearance Mr, H. was indebted for some 
valuable iiistnictions to Air. Hull, of the same theatre; whose Friar 
Lawrence to Mr. Holman's Romeo was considered as one ef the finest 
specimens of the histrionic art. 

As a memorable instance in this respect, Mr. Henderson was not to 
be deterred from exercising his talents upon the stage, although dis¬ 
suaded from such an attempt by the opinions of the fiist theatrical 
judges, Messrs. Garrick, Colman, Harris, and Foote, “ assured that he 
would not doT' Mr. Henderson however persevered, and became a most 
distinguished performer from the years 1772 to 1785. His Hamlet, 
Macbeth, Sh 3 luek, and Sir John Falstaff, were highly finished pieces of 
acting; and as a reader of comic and other talcs, particiiUrly Le I'evre 
and .lohniiy Gilpin, die had no competitor. One ])rintscller sold 6000 
copies of John Gilpin’s race, which had been several years before printed 
in one of the public papers, but scarcely noticed. Mr. Henderson used 
1o relate the following anecdote with ronsidorable humour and eflect:— 
In his anxiety to procure an engagement at Drury Lane Theatre, 
'VJr. Henderson applied to Paul Hiflcriiian, F.sq. for his patronage, a 
gentleman oft whosfi judgment Mr. Garrick, it is said, placed great 
deference* ^T'hen the panic and intention of Henderson was aunoijiiced 
to lliflerman, he lookti] in his face with the utmost gravity fur half a 
iniiiiitc, and flien, like a drill serjcaii? giving the word of command, 
vociferated, “ Please to stand upon your pinsT —Henderspn stood up. 
Mr. liitl'erinan did the same. “ Now,” says he, young gentleman, I'/i 
soon see if yon'il evin* make an actor. FJI soon sec whether or not you 
are fit fin* the stage,” Then slacking with solemn dignity to a table drawer, 
he opened it, and took out a ball of packthread, from which he first cut oil' 
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for such an undertaking; but are rather intended to operate as a 
pause upon the feelings of those hot-headed stage-struck youths 
who have neither the “ accent of Christians^ the gait of Chris¬ 
tian, Pagan, or Man;*^ and to prevent them from rushing 
headlong into disappointment and misery, wlien their ideas do 
not elevate them above the office of delivering a message, car¬ 
rying in a lett(!r, making use of a broom in a pantomime, or 
ringing a bell 

But no more of this,— 

« 

Good, niy lord, will you see the players well bestowed ? Do you bear, 

let them be well used; for they arc the abstract and .brief chronicles of 
the time! 

Nay, more; they become, as it were, public property: and 
every movement of llu- or an Actor, as connected with 
the stage, becomes iutcrcslinj^ to the lovers of the Drama. It is 
a debt of pleasure we owe to those persons who have so forcibly 
elicited our tears at an imaginary laic of distress, provoked our 


a long piece,^ and Itcd the kiiilc to tin* ^ nd, by way of plummet; Ibis 
done, be marched np to the joung randitlale, and having first got upon 
a chair, to be the better able to reach, lirUl the packthread to the top of 
Henderson's liead, and let the kiiil'c dioptothc ground, by which it 
was now seen he intended to ti> bow tal! iu: was. "I*bis ceremony over, 
be descended, took out of his pocket a U\i bot i.ile, and measured the 
length of the paektliread ; then, putting on a most in(*biticlioly coiintf. 
nance, shook his head, ami e\(;)aime<b “ Young gentleman, 1 am Sony 
to mortifff yon, I arn very sorry to Moriift/ yon; biVl p,f» yoixrw'ays honte, 
set 3 ^iir thoughts upon something else, wnar/ yoZ/r httiimss bc'il what it 
will; and remember I tell 3 'ou,**'oi the soi k or buskin ypu wbn'l do— 
you ivilf vot dOf sir, by AN INCH ANT) A QUARTER!” 

“ The Organist cannot dispense with tlic services of the belhum 
bhuer; and sucli a description of persons must be employed in a 
theatre; but we believe they do not attar'll to the class of the useful or 
iesj>cctahle, ranking only with the el frtcni of the pr<)fes^ioll. 
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laughter; dispelled our enmity routed the blue devils, and sent 
us home night after night in high spirits; thus enabling us the 
next morning to resume oui differcii. occupations with increased 
vigour and attention to business. The recollection of the abili¬ 
ties displayed by those perforipers who have afforded us so many 
pleasant hours, steals across tb«> mind at times with an ardour 
and impression not to be t naced from memory: indeed, 
wlial individual possessing the smalK; ' .'ions of taste and 
excellence but must haiUthe rcmei'. i lucf. of ilu ralents of the 
billowing performers passing in icvk v, 

Mr. John Kemble, in Ifandct, Holla, Brutus, and Coriolunus. 

Mrs. Siddoiis, in Lady Macbeth and Lsabellu. 

Mr. John Banister, in Walter, the Childieii iiilhc Wood. 

Mr. Lewes, in Mcrcutio and Hover, 

Mr. John Palmer, in Bine Beaid. 

Mr. John Edwin, in Jcinm hinips. 

Mr. Barrymore’s ^piriVil p . /mance of Buckingham. 

Mr. Knight, of ardeu ’Theatre, in Parmer Ashlield 

and Count Cassel, 

Mr. Em^y, in Tvke, Dandy Dinmout, and Giles. 

Mr. Kean, in . JIu and Sir Giles Overreach.* 

Mr. Elliston, in the Duke m the fJoiiey Moon. 

M iss Duncai^ in tin* iktcliess in ditto. 

jSIr. Munden^in v)ld () union, Crack, and Nipperkin. 

Miss O’Neil, in Jnlicl anil Mis, Haller, 

The late !Mr. Bianckiaid, .. Sim, iiiU ildOats; denominated 
by his brother ac^yrs as the t.;hi!d of Nature. 

Mr. Fawcett, iii.Job W lu>rnhery and Trudge. • 

Mrs^ C. Kendde/iu .lidio ai rene. 

JMr. Pope, as Orooiuiko. 

Mr. Wronghton, as Darlcinont in Deaf and Dmirb. 

Miss Taylor, iu Jcaimk Deans in the Heart of Mid Lothian. 

Mrs, Brookcs,*in Mis.jGilass, and Meg Murdocksoii in ditto. 
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Mrs. Mattocks, in the Widow Warren. 

Mrs. Edwin, as Lady Racket. 

Mr. Russel, in Fribble and Jerry Sneak. 

Mr. Wewitzer, in Hans Molkus in Of Age To-morrow. 

Mr. Quick, ns Little Isaac in the Duenna. 

Mr. George Frederick Cooke, in Richard, Sir Pertinax Mac 
Sycophant, and Sir Archy Macsarcasm. 

Mr. Dowtoii, in Slicva and J)r. Cantwell. 

Mr. Henry Johnston, as Rngaiitino. 

Mrs. Egerlon, in Meg Morrilics. 

Mrs. Jordan, as Peggy, Lillie Pickle, and Rosalind. 

Mr. Oxb(iTV, in Mawworni and Justice Greedv. 

Mr. Siictt, as Dicky Gossip and Endless. 

M rs. Bland, for Ballad singing—“ Your Molly has never 
been false she declares/* and a liunilred otlier ballads. 

Mr. Tokejy, in Crockery. 

Mr. Charles Kemble, in Marc Antony and Macduff. 

Mr. Liston, iiixXpollo Bel\i. 

Mr. Gutiie, as Monsieur Morbleau in Monsieur Tonson. 
Madame Veslris, in Don Giovanni. 

M is'. Stephens, in Polly in tlie Beggar’s Opera. 

Mrs. Orger, in Uie Fine Lady in the Vicar of Wakefield. 
Mr. Walbourn, as Dustv Boh^‘ in I’om a.ul Jerrv. 


- o 


Mr. \VAM’*oru\‘s pcMsoiiifiration of Djtshf Aoh has been unanr- 
moi]s1\ dfTKhni i)y the pnhlie as one, if not tlie grc'atest trinmph of the 
histrioriin artoer exIiiliitcMl upon the stage. I'lie first tragedian of the 
day, with the utmost liheiality. gave it as his onhiion, that during the 
whijie eonrse of his theatrical life, he had nc^er seen any p^rformaneo 
equal to it. A No, a eomic actor of great eclelirity exclaimed, “ Ciood 
heavens! is it |iossil)l(‘? J)o my eyes deeei\e me? Most certainly, it is 
a r<‘al Dnstpian they liave got upon tlie stage. I am very sorry llie pro¬ 
fession has descended so low as to he eoinpelled to resort to tlic streets 
to procure a person of tliat description to sustain the dutructrr,'* I’lir- 
tlicr coinplimeiits would be superfluous.- 
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Miss Fanny Kelly, in Mary the Maid of the Inn, and An¬ 
nette. 

Miss Paton, as Floretta in the Cabinet. 

Mr. Brahani, as Orlando in ditto. 

Mr. George Smith, as Harrop in Mary the Maid of the Inn. 
Mr. Wallack, in Dick Dashall. 

Signora Storace, as Adela in the Haunted Tower. 

Mr. Knight, of Drury Lane, in Jerry Blossom. 

Miss M. Tree, in Claris 
Mr. Rae, in Octaviiui. 

Mr. Huntley, as the^Vicar of Wakefield. 

Mr. Murray, as Adam in As You Like It. 

Mis. Henry isiddons, in Susan Ashfield. 

Mr. Charles Incledon, in the songs of “ The Storm,’' The 
Thorn,” “ Old Towler,” &c. &c. 

Miss Farrell (Countess of Derby) in Lady Teazle. 

Mr. Simmons, in Beau Mordecai. 

Mr. Jones, in Goldfinch. 

Mrs^ Gibbs, as Mary in John Bull. 

Mrs. Liston, as Dollalolla in Tom Thumb. 

Mr. Young, as the Stranger. 

Mr. Joseph Grimaldi, unrivalled as Clown. 

Mr. Bologna, m Hurlequin. 

Mr, King, in !^ord Ogh by. 

Mr. Bartley, ng Michael in the Adopted Cliild. 

Mrs. Davenport, in the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet. 

Mr. Wrench, as Corintluan Tom''* in Life in JAnidon. 

Mr. Keeley, in JjLMtiiny Green in ditto. 

Mrs. as ^liss Alsop, in the Heiress. . 


Diiiiigr the slioil period of two }enrs Mr. W'lirNcn hae [)ei'runiied 
llie p:*rt of Corinthian Tom upwards of t\v(» hundred Riid fifly nifrhts. 
We believe theie is yo puiallel to it in tlir uiiinds of the drama. 
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Mr. Terry, in Sir Fretful Plagiary. 

Mr. Blanchard, as Sir Sitnon Rochdale. 

Mr. Oscar Byrne, as an English Dancer. 

Mr. John Johnstone, in Dennis Brulgruddery and Looney 
Macktwolter. 

Mrs. Bartley, as Imogen in Cymbeline. 

Miss Mellon (Mrs. Coutts) as Nell in the Devil to Pay. 

Mrs. Henry Johnstone, as Alexina in the Exile. 

Mr. (the late) Charles Dibdin, as Muiigo, and Author of 
Songs 

Mr. Connor, as Dr. O’Toole, in the Irish Tutor. 

Mr, Farren, in Frederick the Great. 

Mr. Doild, in Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Mr. Persons, in Money Trap; and 

Mr. Matthews “ At Home.'* 

Many more instances might be adduced if illustrations of 
theatrical excellence were necessary. And perhaps it is not too 
much to observe, that the art of acting in the above characters 
has been so successfully applied towards portraying of Nature, 
that truth will suffer no offence in asserting. Perfection (or 
very near it) ha*4 been realized, and acknowledged by the severest 
critics of the time. < 


** “ 1 have wrilien in titc euiirso of my life, c:tctasive of my entpr- 
taiiimeiits of Sans Souci, nearly Seventy dramatic pieces of different 
descriptions, besides linving set 1o music fifteen or sixteen the produc¬ 
tions of other writers. In the whole of those wiijch 1 have invented and 
brought forward are included more Ilian TWELVE' HUNDRED 
SONGS; a number, 1 should imagitic, not again to be found in the 
English language.”— ]Mr. DinotN's Profegsiottal Lifcy vol. i. p. 19. 
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' . CHAP. I. 

Birth of Peregrine Proteus ; some Accoimt of his SchooU 
master Mr. Emphasis. Peregrine’s Performance at 
School; his^Parents delighted with the promising Talents of 
their darling Boy. Proteus quits Mr. Emph^^sis’s Semir ^ 
nary; and is bound an Apprentice to a Printer: Sketch of a 
Printing Office: ultimately tired of his Business: exhibits 
his Powers before the Compositors and his fellow Apprentices: 
Judgment dferred: an untimely Vuit: the Actor and Au- 
dience put to Flight by the sudden Appearance of Proteus's 
Master. Peregrine’s Restlessness of Disposition: and his 
Mind coippletely unhinged on witnessing the late John Kem¬ 
ble’s Performance of Hamlet. 


My A^se by no means deals in fiction : 

She gathers a repertory of facts^ 

Of course with some reserve and slight restriction^ 

But mostly sings of hnman things and acts. 

*» Byron, Canto xiv. 


IMo tempest howled; no chimneys were blown down; nor, 
indeed, tvere there any trees torn up by the roots, ^heii Pere¬ 
grine Proteus was first ushered into the world. It was a 
common-place birth altogether. The Hero had nothing to do 
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with it. The watchman was drawling out ** half-past two 
o’clock and a moonlight morning,” when Proteus’s mama 
gave her loving spouse a gentle hint that it was expedient 
Old Mary the nurse should be fetched; that no time must be 
lost; and also, after the manner of killing two birds with one 
stone, he might give a tap at the doctor’s door as he passed, to 
let him know his assistance would soon be required :— 

His fame foil six miles round the country ran: 

In short, in reputation, he was solos 1 

And if be hurl'd a few score mortals from the world. 

He made amends by bringing others into it. 

Mr. Proteus, after rubbing of his eyes, shaking off his drowsi¬ 
ness, scrambled on his clothes, and then started off widi all the 
agitation of mind belonging to an individual about to have the 
name of Father attached to his character. He dashed through 
the streets like lightning; but in suddenly turning the corner of 
one of them, he came in contact with an old feeble guardian of 
the night, and so violent was the concussion, that the latter 
instantly measured his length in the mud. Proteus, however, 
did not stop" to pick up the watchman; and, in spite of the 
appeals of his rattle, and cries for assistance, he pursued his 
journey till he arrived at the door of the doctor in safety. 
.Ssculapius was soon knocked up; and, withbut delay, Mr. „ 
Proteus regained his own dwelling with Old Mary hobbling 
under his arm. 

t 

It was not long after the arrival of the;above personages, 
so useful in a family (the doctor and the nurse), that-^oung 
PuoTY made his appearance, to the great^'oy of ail the parties— 
although he came crying into the world. It is quite certain 
that Peregrine was not born with teeth in his mouth; yet the 
accoucheur, in handing him over to Old Mary, pronounced 
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him a 6ne full grown baby; and the Nurse insisted that one 
pea was not more like another than Young Proty was to his 
Papa. ** Lord bless his little heart! he had his father’s nose 
to a tittleand, beyond all doubt, he possessed the Jac simile 
of his Mama’s expressive eyes and handsome countenance. 
Peregrine eat and drank like other little boys; slept the usual 
hours allotted to children by the help of Godfrey’s Cordial 
and Dalby’s Carminative; got upon his feet; showed the 
mother’s first joy, his ivory teeth; and in due time he ran 
alone! * 

In the course of a few fleeting years little Peregrine left 
his ABC Tutor for instruction of a higher class; and bis fond 
governess reluctantly parted with him, as a most*promising 
little boy to the care of Mr. Scenic Emphasis, a schoolmaster 
of considerable repute for getting his boys forward ^ith their 
learning. 

Mr: Scenic Emphasis had formerly been a Member of the 
Sock and Buskin, but he had retired a few years from the 
8tage« or rather that the boards iiad not proved to him any 
thing like the road to fame or to profit. He feh his merits 
had not only beeti overlooked; but that his talents had never 
attracted the attention of the London Managers. The darling 
^hopes of Mr. Emphasis, of his ever becoming a star in the 
theatrical hemisphere^ at length gave way; and he quitted in 
disgust the drudgery, misery, and beggary^, too often the 


9 

* A |nisrrable insfajicc presents ilsclf:—On Monday (Dec. 8, 1823) 
a person was brought before the luayur of Windsor for having the 
preceding day committed an act of vagrancy by begging in the streets. 
The mayor demanded what he had to say to the charge? He replied, 
that such were the calls of Nature, that he begged from absolute 
necessity. The Magistrate said, What are you ? He answered, 1 am 

’ c 2 
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unhappy accompaniments of an itinerant stroller, for the more 
prditable and respectable occupation of a country school- 
master. 

Mr. Emphasis prided himself on the {talents he possessed as 
a teacher of elocution; and although his figure had prevented 
him becoming a favourite as an Actor, yet his knowledge of 
the Stage, and his repeated performances in public, gave him a 
superiority in this respect over other teachers at schools, who 
had not had the same opportunities rendering themselves 
practkallif perfect in the above branch of tuition. Indeed, 
Elocution was the most prominent feature of instruction at 
Mr. Emphasis's Seminary; and it was his favourite study; in 
fact, it w'as his hobby-horse. Previous to the holidays at 
Christmas and Midsummer, a temporary stage was erected in 
the school, where Readings, Recitations, and Plays were per¬ 
formed by the boys; to which performances the parents and 
friends of the children were invited to witness the improvement 
of his scholars. Tliis plan had the desired effect; nay- more, 
it answered all purposes: the boys were delighted with the 
applause they received; the parents and reiativel also felt a 


the son or a general in (he army; and 1 unfortunately received a liberal 
education, which led me to associate with those who like myself were 
infatuated with theatricals; the result of which was, that 1 went on 
the stage, ami have latterly been travelling about the country seeking 
for engagements. At some towns I was retained a short season; at 
other places, where the manager had not room me, the company 
raised a subscription to help me on the road to tjic next likely station. 
“Ilis hopes led him to Windsor; but not findiiig a companyJicrc, bo 
was reduced to the humiliating situation in w hieli he was apprelicndcd/’ 
He further seated, that he belonged to London, whither he was going* 
The Magistrate commiserated his situation; but informed him, if he 
was again found in the streets of Windsor, under the above circum¬ 
stances, be should be committed to prisomas a vagrant. 
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secret gratification in beholding the cleverness exhibited by their 
children; and lastly, but not the least in point of consequence, 
it promulgated tlie fame of Mr. Emphasis as a Teacher of 
Elocution; and also obtained for him the character of a “fine 
man” to place boys under his care and tuition. But after all 
it has become a question vihether such instruction has not 
proved more supetjicial than advantageous to men in the general 
walks through life; an opinion being entertained that the more 
solid branches of educatiop have been lost sight of in the gloss 
of applause which attends exhibitions of eloquence. It is well 
known that boys of the meanest capacity have beeit taught,perrof- 
like, to repeat speeches in an interesting, and even an effective 
manner; but that when left to themselves to exercise their own 
discretion in reading or reciting any tale or speech, they have 
betrayed the greatest dulness and insipidity. But Peregrine 
was cast in another mould: he was a boy of quick perception; 
deriving every advantage from judicious instruction; an attrac¬ 
tive lad—^nay, a sort of hero among his schoolfellows; and a 
great favourite with his tutor: indeed, he might have been 
denominated the decoy-duck to the school. Mr. Emphasis 
selected Peregrine on all occasions as a specimen of the 
art he was master of in communicating instruction to children : 
and young PuoTY*wa8 brought forward to recite the following 
Poem (chosen by Mr. Emphasis, a favourite recitation of his 
own, as a subjec^ well calculated to display the talents of the 
speaker, and the powers of elocution), before his parents and a 
numerous audience at the M idsummer vacation:— 

Tbc Player's province they but vainly try. 

Who want these powers, deportment, voice, and eye. 

• • • 

The critic sight 'tis only Grace can please, 

No^gure charms us if it has not ease. 

There are who think the stature all in all, 

Nor like the i9ero if he is not tail. 
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Tbe feeling sense all other wit supplies; 

I rate no actor's merits by his size: 

Superior height requires superior grace; 

And what*s a Giant with a vacant face? 

Thcatiic monarchs, in their tragic gait» 

Affect to mark tbe solemn pace of state; 

One foot put forward in position strong. 

The other, like its vassal, drogg’d along: 

So grave each motion, so exact and stow, 

Liike wooden monarchs at a poppetshow. 

The mien delights us that has natiW) grace. 

But i^ectation ill supplies its place., 

Unskilful actors, like 3 'oor mimic apes, 

\Y>n writhe their bodies In a thousand shapes; 
However foreign from the poet's art. 

No tragic hero but admires a 9tart! 

What though unfeeling of the nervous line. 

Who but allows Ills attitude is lino ? 

While a whole minute equipoised he stands. 

Till Praise dismiss him with her echoing hands ? 
Resolved, though Nature hate the tedious pause. 
By perseverance to extort applause. 

When Romeo, sorrowing at his Juliet's doom, 
With eager madness bursts tbe canvass tomb, 
Tbe sudden whirl, stretch'd leg, and liltecPstaff, 
Which please the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 

To print the passion's force, and mark it well. 

The proper action Nature's self will tell: 

No pleasing powers distortions e'er express. 

And nicer judgment ahvays loathes excess. 

In sock or buskin, who o'erleaps the boqnds 

Disgusts our reason, and our taste conipunds. 

* - 

Qf all the evils which the state molest, 

I HATE your fool who overacts bis jest; 

Who murders what the poet finely writ. 

And, like a bungler, haggles all kis wit ; 
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With shrug, and grin, and gesture out of place, * 
And writes a foolish oomnient with bis face. 

The WORD and action should conjointly suit; 

Bnt acting words is labour too minute: 

Grimace will ever lead the judgment wrong; 

While sober hnmour marks the impression strong. 
Her proper traits the fix'd attention hit. 

And bring me closer to the poet's wit; 

With her delighted o'er each scene 1 go, 

Well pleased, and not ashamed of being so. 

• 

But let the generous actor still forbear * 

To copy features with a mimic's care! 

’Tis a poor skill which every fool can reach, 

A vile stage custom, honour'd in the breach. 

t 

Worse as more close the disingenuous art, * 

But shows the wanton looseness of the heart. 

When I behold a wretch, of talents mean. 

Drag private foibles on the public scene. 

Forsaking Nature's fair and open road. 

To mark some whim, some strange peculiar mode; 

' Fired with disgust, I loathe his servile plan. 

Despise the mimic, and abhor the man. 

Go t<f the lame, to hospitals repair. 

And hunt for humour in distortions there; • 

Fill up the measure of the motley whim 
With shrug, wink, snuflUe, and convulsive limb ; 
Then shaiSe at once, to please a trifling age, 

Good sen^, good manners, virtue, and the stage! 

'Tis not enough the noise be sound and clear, 

TIs modul%yoD that must charm the ear. 

^b^cn desperate heroines grieve with tedious moan. 
And whine tlfeir sorrows in a seesaw tone, 

^he tare soft sounds of uriimpassion'd woes 
Can only make the yawning hearers doze. 

The voice all modes of passion can express. 

That marks the proppr word with proper stress. 
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Brit none emphatic can an actor call. 

Who lays an equal empliaais on alL 

Some o’er the tongne that labour’d measures 
Slow and deliberate as the parting toll. 

Point every stop, mark every pause so strong. 
Their words, like stage processions, stalk along 
All AFFECTATION but Creates disgust. 

And e’en in speaking we may seem too just. 

In vain for them the pleasing measure flows. 
Whose recitation runs it all to prose.; 

Repeating what the poet sets not dowti,i 
The verb disjoining from its ftiendly noun; 
While pause, and break, and repetition join 
To make a discord in each tiincful line. 

Some placid natures still the’ allotted scene 
With lifeless drone, insipid and serene; 

While others thunder every couplet o’er. 

And almost crack your ears with rant and roar. 

More nature, apt and fiucr strokes are shown 
In the low whisper than tempestuous tone. 

And Hamlet’s hollow voice and fix’d amaze 
More powerful terror to the mind conveys 
Than he who, swoln with big impetuous rage. 
Bullies the bulky phantom olT the stage. e 

He who in earnest studies o’er his part, ^ 
Will And true nature cling about bis heart; 

The modes of grief arc not included all 
In the white handkerchief and mournful drawl; 
A single look more marks the internal woe, ^ 
Than all the windings of the lengthen’d Oh! 

Up to the face the quick sensation flies, 

And darts its meaning from the speaking eyes; 
Love, transport, madness, anger, scorn, despair 
And aA the passions, all the SOUL is there. 
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Great applause; deservedly, followed the conclusion of the 
above Recitation; intellect was more prominent than tuition; 
and Mr. Emphasis was so pleased with the talents displayed 
by his pupil, that he, in raptures, observed, “ I could not. have 
recited ‘The Actor’ better myself!” The parents of Pere¬ 
grine were overjoyed to find their son so clever a boy; and 
the company present, by their flattering congratulations, pro¬ 
nounced him the Hero of the tale! 

Year after year rolljed* pleasantly over Peregrine’s head, 
till the time arrived when his parents felt it a*duty incumbent 
on them to call his attention to his future prospects in life. 
This circumstance proved a more difficult task than was at first 
apprehended by his father and mother. Peregrine^ had high 
notions upon this subject, or rather he did not exactly know 
what would best accord with the bent of his genius; and his 
mama likewise supported his ideas, in making choice of some 
genteel profession: tlie term of “ mechanic ” sounded too 
harshly in her ears. The word artist^ Mrs. Proteus thought a 
most pleasing appellation, and an elegant appendage to the 
name of a person; and she therefore declared, for her part, she 
should vote for sometliing coniiecteci^ with the Arts for her 
boy. Some warip arguments passed between his parents upon 
the subject: and after numerous propositions made to Pere¬ 
grine, which He negatived, he at length put an end to his 
•dislikes by naming Mr. Quarto, a respectable letterpress printer 
(and an intimate friend of his father and mother) as a person he 
approved of for a master. Negotiations were entered into; 
Peregrine went upon liking for a month; and, apparently to 
the satisfaction of sfll parties, he w'as hound an apprentice for 
tlie term of*seven years to Mr. Quarto, at Stationers’ Hall. 

• • 

It Operated like a death-blow to Mr. Emphasis to part with 

Peregrine; it •was positively undermiuing his seminary, by 
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removing his principal prop; and he would gladly have retained 
him as an usher, but his parents would not consent to the 
proposition of Mr. Emphasisy and Proteus likewise had no 
taste for the confinement and fatigue experienced by persons 
in such situations. Parting was therefore inevitable; and no 
master ever relinquished a pupil w'ith more regret than did 
Mr. Emphasis. 

The schoolboy was now thrown off for the apprentice, and 
the novelty of Peregrine’s situation occupied his mind for 
some time. Ha was very fond of reading; and tlie variety of 
new works which were continually printing in Mr. Quarto's 
office afforded him considerable amusement united with in* 
struction. ^ Indeed it might be deemed a second school for 
Peregrine. Like most other boys he yvosjhy at first; but 
bis fellow P.’s removed his bashfulness; and Peregrine soon 
showed himself as a boy of some nous among his brother 
Typns^y and entered with great spirit into the laws of the 
Chapel^. Twenty compositors (men and lads) were employed 
in the same room in which Proteus was to be taught the 
Art and Mystery of Printing: and so great was ^the diversity 
of the works printing in Mr. Quarto's office, that nearly each 
individual was engaged on the productions of different authors. 
As an illustration, one man’s time was occupied in composing 
Hume’s History of England; a second employed on Shak- 


^ A term, by which printers are known to each other. 

^ The Abbot of Westminster erected the Grst press for bcok printing, 
that ever was in England, about the year of Christ,' 1471, in Westminster 
Abbey; and here William Caxton, citizen and mercer of. London, who 
first brought the art into England, practised it. This chapel was in a 
retired place', and free from interruption; and from this or some other 
Chapel, it is supposed the name of chapel has been given to all printing 
bouses in England ever since. 
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speare’s Plays; a third on BosweirsLife of Johnson; a fourth 
on Paley’s Theology; a fifth on the Sublime and: Beautiful; a 
sixth on Roscoe’s Leo; a seventh on Captain Johnson’s Lives 
of Highwaymen; an eighth on the Beauties of Poetry; the 
ninth man engaged on a Magazine, 8cc. &c. From such inva¬ 
luable sources the compositor has the opportunity of skimming 
the cream off of all the good things before they meet the eye 
of the public: information is thus pouring in upon his mind 
continually without his seeking after it; and he has always the 
opinion of other men^in his hands respecting any thing new in 
the wide and extensive field of Literature, including also the 
daily occurrences of life. The variety of subjects which come 
under the eye t>f a compositor makes him read against his will; 
in fact, he is always reading from morning to night,^n order (in 
the way of business) to furnish reading for others. Such op¬ 
portunities beget criticism amongst them; and very severe critics 
and first-rate scholars are to be found in printing offices: in 
general, a considerable body of talent and w'it is to be met with 

amongst compositors; but it is hid from the public eye. There 
• ^ 

is likewise a great fondness for satire amongst tbem^ but techni¬ 
cally denogiinated rig; and this species of humour is carried on 
to a great extent in most printing offices, more especially when 
the temper of thp person is easily irritated, or does not possess 
fortitude of mind enough to resist the attacks and laughter of his 
companions, procure copy^ of each other is a very pronii- 
'neiit feature among printers, and produces an infinite deal of 
humour according to the talents of the speaker. A great par¬ 
tiality towards the Stage also pervades the class of compositors. 


^ CajHy* meaning intelligence procured secretly about the habits of any 
person belonging to the oflice. Copy also means the manuscripts on 
which cotbpositors are employed. Printers often joke one*with another, 
stating, 1 have got some precious copy about so and so; but you shall 
have it all out by a&d by in the oflicc/' 
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The perforoiances of the last night at the theatre are often 
discussed over a mike^ at the Preside the next morning respect* 
ing the abilities of the actors; and likewise the talents of the 
author in anj new work printing in the office, which might be 
of a curious nature, or not partaking of common-place sort of 
productions. Religious subjects frequently claim the attention 
of the more pwus^ sort of the fraternity; and politics, although 
not debated with the same warmth and zeal which characterizes 
the House of Commons, yet frequently produce very animated 
aiguments among the brethren of the Chapel. No other la¬ 
bourers in the middle walk of life have better, if any thing like 
such good opportunities to improve the mind as those employed 
in the art of printing; and it cannot be denied but that the 
world has derived considerable amusement and information from 
its professors’’. 

Tlie introduction of Peregrine to such a class of men was 
in complete unison with his feelings; his mind became ex¬ 
panded ; he obtained an improving knowledge of society; and 

ft 

he often congratulated himself that his parents had not decided 
for him to handle the needley make use of the trowel, fir exercise 


3 Mike or skammock, Teclinical or cant phrases amongst printers. 
To have a mike is to loiter away the time, when it might be more ascfuli j 
or profitably employed. 

^ Pimts: of a double tendency; hut generally applied by printers 
ironically; for instance, when they assert, “ 1 saw him so t.e. 

drunk. 

^ r 

7 Mr. Ryder, of the Dublin Theatre, a performer of considerable 
celebrity in bis day; Mr. Oxberry and Mr. Foote,^ late of Drury Lane; 
and also Messrs. Blanchard and Keelcy, of Covent Garden Tltcatres; 
and Mr. Bryant, of the East London (and author of numerous Pieces), 
were all of tfiem reared as printers. The celebrated Dr. FraiSklin was 
likewise a printer; and Mr. Nicholls, the great Antiquarian; and the 
learned Bowycr^ belonged to tlic same class of persons. 
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the saw. Proteus often declared to his.parents that he was 
pleased with his business; and the numerous tales, anecdotes, 
and remarks on passing subjects, which daily met his ears during 
the hours devoted to employment, caused the time to pass away 
so pleasantly, that four years of bis apprenticeship had elapsed 
without any murmurs escaping from his lips at, what is generally 
termed by prentice boys, the tediousness of seven years. 

But a sudden revolution took place in his mind; and the 
novelty and charms of fhe printing office bad hs^d their day with 
him, Pehkgrine became so passionately fond of reading the 
Plays of Shakspeare, and numerous other dramatic productions, 
tliat every thing else excepting theatricals appeared tasteless to 
his feelings. Every public and private opportunity tliat offered 
itself Proteus was continually at the theatres; and the repeated 
half-prices occasioned such frequent calls on the pockets of his 
parents, that his father and mother, fearful of the consequences, 
often remonstrated with him on the impropriety of his conduct**, 


^ Had the parents of our hero been of the same decided turn of 
mind as the gentleman wliicli the following fact will illustrate, the pub¬ 
lic in all probability blight have been deprived of the Memoirs of Perb- 
GHiNK Proteus. '*^The audience at the Liverpool Theatre were amused 
on Monday (the ^li of December, 1823) by the performance of two 
gentlemen—being, as it is presumed, the ^ first ap|icarancc* of either 
‘ on any stage.' In the play bill of that evcjiiiig it was announced, that 
after the perfurmance of Dumoii and Pythias^ * a gentleman of Liverpool* 

wonid bo foqnd ‘ Af fJome’ in imitation of Mr. Matthews.-When 

Dr. Jolinssii was told qf Foote's intention to give a personification of his 
figure, dr^ss, and manner, on the stage, ‘ What (said he, turning to Tom 
Davies, his informant), is the price of a good stick?’ The reply was 
' SiKpcnccw’ * Then, sir (rejoined the Doctor, drawing his hand from 
bis pocket), buy me a shiUhtg otip, with which 1 shall appear in the 
stage-box on the night of the perfurniance; and if the rascal has the 
impudence to execute his tliidht, I will do mysflf justice on his carcass 
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and urged the necessity of Peregrine^s paying more attention to 
his business. 'But it was all in vain! Pboteus thought of 
nothing else; he talked of nothing else; and frequently his 
dreams were haunted with theatrical speculations. He was 
continually spouting lines from Plays, both at home and abroad, 
to the great, annoyance of the companies in which he mixed. 
The spark which had been elicited from him when at school by 
Mr. Emphasis, and which had lain dormant for nearly three or 
four years, all at once burst forth into a dame that no advice 
from his friendt^or acquaintances could hool or quench. 

t 

Peregrine, in a great degree, was strengthened in his 
attachment to the stage by the following circumstance, that 
occurred at the office, and which gave him an opportunity he 
had often coveted to ascertain the opinions of his fellow work¬ 
men, several of whom be esteemed as excellent judges, respect¬ 
ing his talents for becoming an Actor. It is an old custom in 
most printing offices that when a new compositor is engaged, 
he is called upon to pay a small fine, which is termed his 
bienvenue^, before be can be received in the light of a Chapelo~ 
nian; in addition to which, a trifling sum is collected from each 


in tlie face of that audience, who, having witnessed, my disgrace, shall 
also be the spectators of Ills punishment/ Foote, learning this deter¬ 
mination, prudently abandoned his intenlion. Fortunate had it bceh 
for the stage-struck gentleman of Liverpool, had he followed Foole’s 
example, for immediately on the appearance of this Amateur imitator of 
Mr. Matthews, his indignant father, leaping froni a side bpx, applied a 
good ash plant so vigorously to the young axpirt^yU for histrienio fame, 
that he quickly vanished from the stage. I'he manager, interposing, 
then came in for bis share of the indignant parent’s resentment, and bad 
the honour bf receiving, in the face of the audience, a quantum of 
castigation. The father, whose feelings were thus cruelly excited, is a 
mercantile gentleman of oosollicd reputation and respectability.’’ 

s The fee paid by jouAwymen on their admittance to the Chapel. 
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of the workaiflih, and to ** hail fellow, well qaet,’* the whole is 
converted into something palatable for the appedte. ' This little 
treat frequently produces a pleasant hour, and also a truce to 
business. It was proposed by one of the party that Pebeorine 
(who had obtained the title of the stage-struck youth) should 
give them a taste of his quality!” Proteus, boylike and 
confident in his own abilities, without hesitation, acceded to 
their request; although, from the satiric efforts indulged by his 
companions on most occasions, it might have been deemed a 
dangerous appeal; but Peregrine, at all evenjs, was deter¬ 
mined to risk it. The scene he selected was the quarrel between 
Brutus and Cassips, performing both of the characters. The 
floor of the room was the imaginary stage, which was illuminated 
by the candles of the compositors being placed upon the ground. 
And when the whole of the spectators W’ere wrapt up in pro¬ 
found attention, in the midst of the most animated part of the 
scene- 


0, I could weep 

My spirit from mine eyes-^There is my dagger, 

A nd here my naked breast—within, a heart 
Dearer*than Plutus' mind, richer than gold. 

If that thon be’st a Roman- 

Unfortunately for Peregrine the climax of this fine speech 
w^s lost by the ifbdden and unexpected interruption of his 
master, who, not being theatrically inclined, like his apprentice, 
did not wait for his cue, but opened the door without ceremony, 
and observe^ to the electrified Proteus, in an angry and 
ironical tone, I do not know whether 1 am a Roman or not; 
but 1 know V> my c&st that I have cause to w'eep for my 
candles being applied to so bad a purpose.” A general con¬ 
fusion was*the result; the stage was in instant darkness by 
each man walking off with his candle to his frame, smothering 
his laughter. A veteran wcsrknian (an adnprer of the drama), 
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' and who from length of service was rather upon^ntimate terms 

* t 

with Mr. Quarto, endeavoured to turn the affair into a joke, 
by observing, ** that he had spoiled Pereobine’s fortune.’’ To 
which Mr. Quarto replied, with much asperity, ** Sir, I hope 
1 shall not be an eye-witness of any more of this nonsense 
and waste of time in my officeand then addressing Pere¬ 
grin E And you too, Sir, had better pay a little more atten¬ 
tion to your business than you have done of late; and let me 
see no more of thisybo/i;ig^^/’ Mr. Quarto having retired, when 


The above circumstance reminds us of the early part of the life of 
the late George Cooke, of Covent Garden Theatre, who was also a com¬ 
positor. On witnessing the Comedy of the Journey to London, the first 
play he ever saw performed, his mind was so impressed with theatrical 
representations, that be read nothing else but plays; and be soon began 
to study tbe character of Horatio in the Fair Petiitent ; and at the age 
of only thirteen years, among a parcel of boys, ho performed the part of 
Young Meadows, in Love in a Village, and we understand that lie then 
sang, but never afterwards attempted it. His next appearance was in 
Horatio, in Hamlet; and so great was his desire even at that early period 
of his life, on the players arriving at Berwick npon Tweed (whose theatre 
was in a barn), that, on getting behind the scenes, and to avoid being 
turned out, he secreted himself in the thunder barrel, and made his 
appearance before the audience, rolling oat before them from this 
ludicrous situation when tbe theatrical elements were put in motion. 
Soon after this circumstance be was bound apprentice to Mr. John 
Taylor, printer in the above town; but the ffuzuia of acting liad seized 
so fast hold of him, that he communicated the fervour of spouting 
throughout the printing office to the injury of bis master's business i 
who one evening interrupted him when performing Zan^a at a private 
play, and drove him home with all the para^icrrialia attached to bis 
character, blackenedface, &c. Bat George CoQke was not to be deterred; 
and Lucia, in Cato, was soon after personified by him. Performing bad 
now so much got the better of Cooke, that his indentures were given 
op; and when scarcely eighteen years of age ho catnc to London ; 
and for a very short period, merely to procure subsistance, ho followed 
tbe occupation of a priater at an offico^n White Friars. He then com¬ 
menced stroller. 
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after a solemf^ of a few ioitmtes^ and Proteus, viewing 

the coast clnfir, stepped forward, and in rather an under but 
satirical tone began— 


1 hold the world but as the world, my GratianOi 
A stage, where every man must play bis part I 

Let me play the fool; 

With mirth apd laughter let old wrinkles come. 

And let my liver rather beat with wine. 

Than my heart coot with mortifying groans. 

Why shoald a man, whose blood is warm aplhiii. 

Sit like his graadsire cut in alabaster? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaandice 
By being peevish ? 1 tell thee what, Antonio, 

There are a sort of men whose visages * 

Do cream and mantle like a standing pond; 

And do a wilful stillness entertain, 

With purpose to be dress’d in an opinion 
Of WISDOM, gravity^ ptrfound conceit : 

As who should say, “ 1 am Sir Oracle, 

And when 1 ope my lips let no dog bark.*’ 

O, my Antonio, 1 do know of those, 

That therefore only are reputed wise 
For saying nothitig^ who I am very sure, 

If they should hear, would almost damn those cars. 
Which hearing there, would call their hrollicrs fools. 
I'll tell thee more of this another time: 

But fish not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool gudgeon, rAir opinion. 


This opinion”^! repeat, observed Puuechine. ‘‘Why such 
an opiniob is not worth a fig! My master has no taste for 
theatricals! ” “ j\^gment is deferred/’ replied the veteran 

compositor* “ another time let it be : yet from the specimen 
I have M’itnessed to-day, I must tell you, Protdus, without 
flattery, that I really think there is some good staff about your 
composition, \vhrc]i time and experience may bring to matuiiiy. 

• D 
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must )iaye practice, my boy; it takes the 
study of a man to become a,finished Actor; an|d although 1 
bate servile imitation, yet 1 would advise you to take that great 
Actor, Mr. John Kemble, as a model. Take him as a grand 
outline, * a combination and a form indeed.’”—Yes,” answered 
Peregrine, interrupting him with great warmth, ** 1 will have 
practice; nay more— 

I iiave set my fate on a cast, 

And I will stand the liazard.of the die.” 

C 

Among the eccentric characters in Mr. Quartos office, was 
a person of the name of Horatio Quill, employed as a compo¬ 
sitor; and who, upon all occasions, warmly encouraged the 
attachment manifested by Proteus towards the stage. Ho¬ 
ratio Quill was equally as stage-struck as our hero: but the 
former soared to obtain eminence in another line of the drama. 
Qut7/ preferred wielding his pen in the closet, than attempt to 
flourish a truncheon upon the stage; in fact, acting was not 
his forte; yet he flattered himself he possessed talents for 
writing; and the clima.\ of his ambition was to become a 
theatrical author. 



wliole life and 


The good opinion of Quill was of consideiable importance 
to Proteus, and our hero preferred reciting to him various 
passages from Ben Johnson, Congreve, and Shakspeare for his 
approbation; and Quill in return read for the sanction of 
Proteus his Manuscript Pieces. The above union of taste 
begat considerable friendship between tiiem^. This circum¬ 
stance might be deemed natural enough, and very easily to be 
accounted for: they were not rivals. Per^;grine praised the 
writings of Quill, as displaying evident marks of rising genius, 
which Timer would bring to light, and Fame ultimately conso¬ 
lidate: and Quill declared that, with study and experience, 
Proteus would ripen into the accomplished and finished 
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performer. in turn, did they flatter the weaknen ekhi* 

bited by ea<^ other. The merits of numerous ancient and 
modern authors, who had written for the stage, were daily 
argued between QmU and Pebegbine; and the actors of the 
day were also criticised from head to foot, and too frequently 
without justice or mercy by these enthusiastic young men. 

I 

Instead of composing, according to tbe mechanical part of 
his business. Quill used to excuse himself to his companions in 
the office for neglecting his work with an air of self-sufficiency 
and attempt to pun, isserting, he was still composing; but his 
mind was engaged in a higher school of art than attending to 
the confined rules of printing. Quilts imagination was ex* 
tremely fertile, and his Pieces multiplied very fiftt; Farce 
after Farce was written; but none of them at that period were 
performed at the theatres: however, that circumstance might 
have been more owing to a want of interest on the part of 
Quill with the managers, than arising from a deficiency of 
talent.. At all events Quill pleased himself; and Proteus 
was never backward in applauding his exertions: frequently 
dragging in the old adage by way of a compliment to his 
friend, that Rome was not built in a day!” In short, the 
success of each T>ther became so interwoven between them, 
that they almost^ entered into a written agreement, that when 
Proteus was gngaged at one of the Theatres Royal, as a 
lirst-rate Actor, Quilt should write characters for him; and, by 
the way of expressing his gratitude and friendship for his old 
companion, Peregrine was to recommend, nay, almost in¬ 
sist that the productions of Horatio Quill should be received, 
and ^'gpt up” under his influence. But if ever that fickle 
jade, Fortune, did crown the efforts of Proteus, so^as to 
place him in the high and commanding situation of Inauager at 
one of the great houses, then it was to be a sine qua non, that 
Horatio Quill shduld be engaged as a permanent writer to the 
theatre. 
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Business to PebeoAinb how proved a horridf-dutl routine; 
and he quitted the 'oAce with pleasure every<*evening, hut 
returned to it' the next morning with the greatest reluctance. 
Studying of characters was his only delight; and his mind was 
so completely absorbed in thi^ favourite pursuit, that be would 
frequently start up from his seat, without regard to place or 
situation, loudly repeating various quotations from Shakspeare 
and other authors. One night in particular Proteus alarn^:' 
all the persons in his father’s house as jhey were retiring to bed: > 
half undressed himself, he seized hoid^of the bootjack, and 
roaring out as lustily as if he had actually been playing the 
part of Othello— 



Lo! 1 have a weapon: 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier’s thigh. I’ve seen the day, 

That with this little arm, and ibis good sword, 
















. 1 ha^ mihde way throng i^e iiiip«|Ume»ts 
Tliatf twenty times year stop. But^ ofa, vaia boast I 
Whd can control his fate? 'tie not so now. 

Be not afraid^ though you do see me weapon’d; 

Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 

And very sea mark n^ tny utmost sail. 

Do yon go back dismay’d? ’tis a lost fear: . 

Man bat a rush against Othello’s breast, 

And he retires- 

n 

Retire instantly tp bed/' exclaimed his father in a loud but 
angry tone of voice, who had been roused frobi his sleep, and 
stolen softly down the stairs in his shirt to witness the heroics 
of his stage-struck boy: » 


Angels aud Ministers of Grace, defend us: 

Be thou a spirit of- 

replied Peregrine, not dismayed in the least by the appear¬ 
ance of his father. “ Retire, ,my dear Proty” said his fond 
motlier, who had likewise been compelled to quit her bed by 
the mouthiNgs of her infatuated boy, “ and not make yourself 
appear so perfectly ridiculous in the eyes of every body. It 
is madness going on in this way, consider, my dear Proty” 
Peregrine, with the utmost composure, still endeavoured to 
proceed with tlte delusiop of the scene; and, turning towards 
Ans mother, witlS a gentle nod of bis head, replied—^ 

1 shall, in all my best, obey you, madam. 

• * 

But 

My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time; 

,And makes as healthful music: ’tis not MAnNEss 
That I have utter’d; bring me to the test, 

And I the mutter will re-Kwd; which madness 
Would gambol from I 
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Neilher the thinjlD of his. father; nor the ren^mstrances of 
Pebegbine’s master, added to; the soliclta^ns v his mother, 
had any effect on the infatuated Proteus. He set ridicule at 
defiance; and the laughter of his acquaintances made not the 
slightest impression upon his feelings. To please his mother, 
and in some degree to abate the harshness expressed by his 
father towards Peregbine’s favourite enthusiastic pursuit, 
he faintly promised amendment. But it proved of short du¬ 
ration: aside, he exclaimed, ** I wijl be an actor!” And, 
in truth, he was deaf to all the entreaties requesting him to 
turn his thoughts from tlie stage. An opportunity offered to 
Pboteus to witness the performance of the late Mr. John 
Kemble’s Hamlet; and our hero placed himselT on the fourth 
seat of the pit, that he might not escape a single look or gesture 
of that justly celebrated great actor. He likewise treasured up 
every sentence in his enraptured mind which he thought partook 
of brilliancy of expression and superlative talent. And Pboteus 
in this instance did no more than hundreds of thousands of 
persons, from one end of the kingdom to the other, had previ¬ 
ously done on ^Yitnessing Mr. Kemble’s Hamlet, exclaim— 

was a man; t.^ke liim for all in all, 

1 shall not look upon his like again! 

Hamlet had long been a favourite character avith Froteus; 
every line of it had been previously committed^to his memory: 
and the plaudits and admiration he observed bestowed on 
Mr. Kcmblf.^^ gave an additional stimulus to liis wish for 


To this distinguished family, in the history of the drama, the 
public are very much indebted for the improvements wliiclf have taken 
place on the atage fur nearly the last forty years; and the unceasing 
industry and research exhibited by the late John Philip Kemble, Esq. 
to accomplish tha above object must always cause his name to be 

% t 

remembered with tbc highest respect andi veneration for his talents. 
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attempting tfaja part of the R&ytil Dane befoMfhe public. Hia 
reaolution irrev^bly 6xedand Proteus In his mind's 
eye’’ pictured to himself nothing else but a dazzling car^ of 


At the present moment (I8a4}» after the length of fifty-men years have 
elapsed, when the menlioa of one of the greatest luminaries that ever 
appeared on the stage, Mrs, Siddons (and who is still living), the 
perusal of the following play bill, in wliich the name of this great tragic 
actress appears in her father^S Company, cannot fail to prove interesting 
to ail the lovers of the draftna:— 

TVbrcciter, Fehrmry 12,1767. 

MR. KEMBLE’S company OF COMEDIANS. 

At the Theatre at the King's Head, this Evening, will be performed a 
Concert of Music: to begin exactly at six o'clock. Tickets to be had 
ut the usual Places. 

Rclwcen the Parts of the Concert will be presented, gratis, a celebrated 

Historical Play (never performed here) called, 

CHARLES THE FIRST. 


The Characters to be dressed in Ancient Habits, according to the 

Fashion of those Times. 

The part of King Charles, Mr. Jones. 
l)oke of Richmond, Mr. Siddons. 

A&rquis of Lindsay, Mr. Salisbur}'. 

Bishop JuxoD, Mr, Fowler. General Fairfax, Mr. Kemble. 
Colonel Ireton, Mr. Crump. Colonel Tomlinson, Mr. Hughes. 
The part of Oliver Cromwell, Mr. Vaughan. 

Servant, Mr. Butler. 

James Duke o^ York (afterwards King of England), 

* Master J. Kemble. 

The Duke of Gloucester (King Charles's younger Son), 

Miss Fanny Kemble. 

Serjeant Bradshaw (Judge of the pretended high Court of Justice), 

Mr. Burton. 
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success, wlllj||||^^ opportuni|y should oc^ur,^]^ which hif 
talents range to display their extent and variety j 

and which he had for a considerable time past been endeavour^ 
ing to cultivate and improve. 


The young Princess Elunbeth, Miss Kemble. 

Lady Fairfax, Mrs. Kemble. 

The part of the Queen» Mrs. Vaogh4n. 

Singing between the Acts by Mrs. Fowler and Mtss Kemble. 

To*which will be added a Com^y, called 

THE MINOR. 

m 

And <m Saturday next, the 14lli instant, will be again presented the 
above Tragedy, with a Farce that will bo expressed tii the Rills for 
the Day. 

The Days of Performance arc Mondays, Tlmrsdays, and Saturda}s. 
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CHAP. IJ. 

Pboteus pay» a Visit to the Home qf'^Catl for JctorSf in 
compare with Mr, Horatio Qdill. A Picture for Stage,- 
strurk Yqfuths. PEifEORiNE Joins a Private theatrical Com^ 
pany: rubs against 4he Flats: smells the Lamp : and O. P. 
•, and P. S. practically explained to him. Our Hero makes 
his debtit; applauded to the Echo; and becomes theatrically 
mad, Proteus purchases a principal Character at a Pri¬ 
vate 'Night at the Haymarhet Theatre, Quill and Pere¬ 
grin u Join in a Benejit, Determined on bidding adieu to 
the Printing Office: an Interview with a theatrical Agent: 
Peregrine .starts for the Country, and commences Strolling 
Player. 

Proteus, Ander the guidance of his friend Horatio Quill, 
visited the House of CalP for Actors; and he was introduced, 
or rather it was ‘ d)hispered to the company, that our hero was 


' I hope this phrase will not bo considered too mechanical, and 1 also 
hope it will not give any offence to a body of peupio for whom, without 
any flattery, I entertain the highest lespeet; but, ncx’ithcless, I like to 
call things their proper names. There is likevtise, without intending^ 
to offer the slijchtest difiiparagenicnt^ a House ot Cair’ for the members 
of the pulpit ;,|ind which has oHcii been found extremely < ^scntial in 
cases of neccssit}. 

^ This mode is one of the hticst means of puffing off a man in tbo 
world. It is made a great secret to some confidential person; but then 
be thinks it is too valuable to pngross it all to himself, and he therefore 
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a young ingn of^ c<||siderable merit, and possessing talents of 
the highest orde^ for the stage. Quill, by his frequent visits to 
tliis house, had become well known to the heroes of the sock 
and buskin, and by them he was denominated (as a sort of 
quiz) the author iii disguise. Quill having read several of his 
manuscripts to various country managers and itinerant actors 
for their advice and approbation. Horalio was termed by one 
of the **jokers'’ of this place as a most excellent Quill; a 
second expressed some doubts, with a grin upon his face, 
whether a goodjjen could be made out ef such a Quill: but it 
was admitted by ail hands that the Qui//amight be mended. 

Fortunately fur PnoTcts the first visit be paid to the above 
resort of performers was during Passion Week. It is a short 
period of relaxation for the profession ; and the house generally 
overdows during the week with talents of every description. 
In the words of Polonius, the best actors in the world, either 
for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, histo- 
rical-pastorical, scene individable, or poem unlimited: Seneca 
cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light. Fur the law of 
writ, and the liberty, these are the only men.” Country ma¬ 
nagers, by*dozen8, may be witnessed on the look out” for 
recruits; and itinerant actors, equally anxiuiA and on the alert 
to procure new engagements, likewise repair ys the metropolis, 
and direct their attention towaids the 


communicates it to his fiicnd; tlio next man t^ll^ it to Ins neighbour, 
and so on to a third and fourth person: hy which sort of sefrecyM makes 
the tour of the whole room in the course of a few minutes, and the 
ttranger becomes a public object of cariosity, and has toscnc^uiilcr tho 
general rtor/ of the whole company. 

^ All manner of tricks were practised gome years ap^o upon yonnpr 
men offering themselves as candidates for the staple, at a house of call 
for actors (the Light ll^rscmany Orange Court, Leicester Fields), kept 
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Peregrine enjoyed the scene with iitfillte delight: it was' 
new to him; nay, it was more; it was int^stitig and abounding 


by a Mr. Finch, of theatrical notoriety, and distinguished for bis par¬ 
tiality in cndeavonring to portray (without the slightest pretensions) the 
dashing part of Goldfinch, in the Road to Ruin; and who afterwards 
became the proprietor of the O. P.* and P. S. in Kitssell Court, Co vent 
Garden. The above tavern afforded considerable amusement to its 
visitors. A few wags, fond of a bit of fun, frequented the coffee-room 
of the Light Horse every oveuing, and, in concert together, represented 
themselves as managers from the country in want of performers, and 
waiting in town to engage young men for different ** lines of business** 
to complete their oompanics. This had the desired effect; and numerous 
ludicrous scenes were the result, which defy any thing like communi¬ 
cation: and enthusiastic, stage-struck, inexperienced youths afforded 
these pretended managers sport and roars bf laughter night after night. 
The plan generally adopted was, that one of the party kept on the look 
out to pick up a simple youth, and having got one in tow, he was 
formally introduced to the assumed proprietor of a country theatre. 
The latter person, with a face of gravity, then inquired whether he 
wished to engage for the light or Aeavy.business of the stage, or if 
singing was his forte; or, perhaps, he could undertake the general line, 
and assist in'Mclo-dramas, Spectacles, &c. &c. The manager then, 
with a polite request, wished to have a taste** of the young man’s 
quality, before he finally settled his engagement and fixed bis salary. 
And several young aspiring heroes, anxious to obtain an engagement, 
have been prcvailctf^upon to mount the table, and to give recitations from 
i^omeo, Hamlet, O^ftaviun, &c. amidst the shouts of pretended applause 
from couutry actors, wags of all sorts, and men of the world, who 
nightly resorted to the O. P. and P. S. to pick up anecdotes and spend 
a pleasant hour. WJien tlie managers thought they had enough of this 
sort of burlesque, “ the Exit —the Exit,** would be whispered one to 

% w 

* Thil tavern designated several wa^s, according as it soited the different tastes of its 
visiu>r8. Tlie players took it in its original sense, to denominate it a theatrical boose; and 
O. P. and P.^. according to its technicality upon the stage, Oppowite Ptompfer and Prompt 
Side. The men of the world placed it In another point of view: “ Come and tee me to<night,** 
said they to a friend, ** at the O. P. and P. S. where you will he snre to meet with some 
Old Psia, and hear Prim^ Sinoino.’* And the Bacchanalians balled the O. P« and P. S. as 
the harbour containing fine ** Old Port and Prime SsBliRr.*’ , 
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with humour, and tho congenial to his feelings. Surrounded 
by eccentric characters of every descriptiooi Proteus was all 
attention to their conduct; and the wit, fun, and remarks, dis¬ 
played on various subjects by the merry Children of Thespis, 
proved to our hero an intellectual treat. Excellent songs, both 
serious and comic, were sung to increase the entertainment of 
the evening; and anecdotes^, rich with incidents, w^ere related 


another; and while the hero on the table w^s spouting out some im¬ 
passioned sprcchcfroni Shakspeare, his back would be leadily assailed 
with the contents of their jugs; and upon tlic^uiifortunato wight hastily 
looking roiiiul for the authors of such an assault, his front fiom another 
part of the oompiiny would bo attacked in the same manner* Redress 
wasoutoYtbc cjiirstioii; and llio more passion and rage exhibited by 
the youth produced the more laughter; when he w^as informed it was 
the way to teach him bow to make an Exir in a Rage! and that no 
person would deny him the title of being a urt actor! 

^ Proteus laughed heartily at the following anecdote: Remember 
Old Knipb,*' said one country Gagger to another; Indeed 1 do; and 
a most facetious fellow he was in company. Kuipo was six feet two 
inches in height when he was only sixteen }cars of age.*’ 

It was Kdipe's usual custom, when the Dublin Theatres were closed, 
to get three or four persons that could, tike him^df, play six paits in 
every play, and visit the very small towns where the novelty of diamatic 
dishes, however coarse the bill of fare, would some^times so far operate 
as provocatives, that Knipe was enabled to set up his carriage, viz. a 
one-horse chair, in which Mrs. Kiitpc and himself, with all their property, 
travelled their journeys, till a town of no taste tnude it expedient to make 
a transfer of the vehicle, and send Dobbin to tbt ^larshes. It is here 
necessary to observe, that Mrs. Knipe was a .very beautiful woman; 
and be had as great a propensity for seeing hcrtwcll dressed ^s he had 
for seeing himself a sloven; while she moved in tbc travelling dress of 
a duchess, «Knipe sat by her side with a long beard, a littl,e cut wig* 
under which bis own liair of another colour peeped out tlie length of 
three inches, a long napless great coat that dragged at his heels, and 
leather breeches. lu this strange contradiction of habit, they 
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of bad managers and indiffeVeot perforinclfb enough .to have 
tilled a small volume. The adventures and travefa of most of 


< stopped one night at an inn that was full, and Knipe could not get any 
of the people to wash the mire from the chaise: and at last one of the 
ostlers took him aside—“ My darling/' said he, ‘‘ you seem to be a 
good creature; here’s a broom, and there’s a tub; go to the well, and 
begin the job for me; and, by J—s, whatever your mistress gives, I 
will share it widgo you." Kn?pc, resolved to humour the mistak^, took 
the fellow by the hand, thaAked him, and began to clean the carriage; 
presently the other juinef^ him, and they scrubbed industriously in 
concert. ** Oh, my boul,” said the Irishman, “ what a creature that 
mistress of yours is? such a parfcct beauty 1 never saw by day or by night! 
Now may the devil Bre my motlicr's eldest son, but I'd sooner drive her 
for nothing, than get a tirtecn by driving hero every day of my life.”— 
** You really think she is pretty," said Knipe; **(o say the truth,! think 
she’s pretty too; and, what is better, she*s one of the best tempered 
souls ill the woild.-^Do yon know, I sleep with her sometimes ,**— 
“What?" rejoined Fat, in astoiiishnicnt; “ Ah—Arrali—Poh—don’t 
be after botlieriug—you sleep—yes—yes, that’s a good joke;—1 suppose 
you fell asleep sometimee in the chaise^ and so you make a story of It. 
Why, you ugly slip of a tail Mary, Tve a mind to go and tell her what 
a pretty sort of a survent she has got." “ No," replied Knipe, “ don’t 
<lo that, because 1 shall give you a good drubbing if you* do. But 
come, ril put you outbf paiu; but don’t mention it again; for if you 
do, d—n the penny shall got in the morning—1 will sleep with her 
to-night."—“ Oh, be aisy, man," interrupted the incredulous ostler; 
“ don’t bo putting your jokes upon a body, but get another tub of water." 
“ 1 tell you 1 will," added Knipe; “ it was settled as we came along— 

so mind, keep my counsel, or no money." 

• « 

After this dialogue Knipe went iti, and found Mrs. Knipe had taken 
her coffee, and retired to bed much fatigued; he therefore went into the 
kitchen, and communed with some travelling farmers. The poor devil 
of an ostlei; hud not only told the servants, but his misti^ss, what 
Knipe had ilcclared; and consequently they were all determined to 
watch whether ho won^into tho lady’s chamber.—When he asked to go 
' to bed, the landlady took a can&lo and showed ^lim Into a little room 
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the itioei^ts "were also t(dd with a Quixotic ardour; and the 

• • « 

sAi/ls resorted to by the unfortunate strolling players detailed 
with the most indescribable mirth and felicity. In short, this 
meeting might have been termed the actor’s holiday; and, like 
children let loose from school, enjoyment seemed to be their 
principal object in view; many of whom were endeavouring to 
obliterate their wants and troubles from their minds by punning 
upon their poverty and misfortunes. 

« 

"Well,” sa^ Quill to Peregrine/" how do you like this 
meeting of the country actors? Are you still resolved to try 
your fortune on the boards ?” " Certainly,” replied Proteus, 

1 have seen nothing here as yet to shake iny resolution.” 
" Then if you are quite determined,” answered Quill, " I shall 
introduce you to several of iny provincial friends.” At this 
instant the attention of Peregrine was attracted by the self* 
importance and strutting up and down the room of Mr. Per* 
suasion, a country manager, boasting of his abilities in getting 
&e-5PE/tKS!” Catching the eye of Quill, he approached to- 

i 

adjoining &at where Mrs. Knipe lay. Harkee, good woman/’ said 
he, " where is my wife?”—Come, good man^ said she, " none of 
your canary tricks; but go to bed like a Christiay, and in the morning 
ril tell your lady a very dacent story.”—Knipe, flowing his wife was 
in the next room, to feed the mistake, sat down on the bed, aYid 
pretended to undress himself; on which the hostess left him, and lie 
immediately went to bis wife’s room, where be bad not been ten minutes 
before it was discovered; and had he not forthifately locked the door, 
they would have turned them both out of the house: as it was, the 
servants plagued them all night with serenades of longs^ pokers, candle¬ 
sticks, and saucepans, for two hours and a half. Knipe and the land¬ 
lady had & warm verbal contest, somewhat bordering on the indelicate; 
but in which so many comical things were said, that Mrs. Knipe many 
times declared since that she laughed more that night than all the rest 
of her life put fogetliei^ * 
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wards him, with “ How do you, my .£oe fellow f I have had 

* • 

immense success since 1 saw you last. You know me. Quill; 
and that 1 have a certain way of doing those things at my 
theatres. It requires a gentlemanly sort of address. The player, 
sir—the mere actor will not do! 1 am the man for a touch of 
that kind. No one can refuse me, sir. ’Pon my honour, 1 
never met with a refusal in all my life, either from magistrate, 
lady, lord^, or gentleman. In getting a bespeak, Quill, I am 


>1 


^ By way of raising one decent house, and showing the inhabitants, 

if possible, the way to the theatre, which from disnse I almost thought 

they had forgotten^ I endeavoured to get a play patronized; and as 

luck, whether good or bad, time most discover; but, as luck would 

•• 

have it, the Earl of -, and several other persons of distinction,, 
were then at the Hop Pole, Worcester, where 1 understood they in* 
tended to remain a few days. This incident completely routed the blue 
devils, who bad of late been my constant companions. I dressed 
myself iu a handsome suit of black, with my best laced ruffles; my hair 
was put into the most exact trim, and into Foregate-street 1 bent my 
way. 

1 have alwa 3 >% remarked that the time to carry a point, which de¬ 
pends merely on good humour, is about half an hour allLer the cloth is 
drawn. I hit this period to a nicety; every vestige of dinner was 
removed; and tho great folks as merry, over their fruit and wine, as 
health and prospcrity*conld make them. 

1 followed a puppy-looking servant up stairs, and heard him announce 
me as Mr. Romney, manager of the theatre; upon which the whole 
company burst into An.immodcrate fit of laughter, at the same time 
repeating the word Manager!’' in a manner that gave me to under¬ 
stand they entertained no great reverence for the character. Oh, the 
ma-na-ger in—Ifois a queer hiich^ 1 dare say—we shall have some /un, 
my lady." ^ 

My situation may bo better imagined than described. 1 had fre¬ 
quently addressed peVsons of, rank, and generally found a cheerful 
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nrresutible I is this Mr. Persuasion." said Peregrine 

to bis friend Horatio. He seems to be a manager of some 
importance. 1 must pay my respects to him!”—'^Hush!*’ 
said Quill; He is one of the greatest impostors in the pro» 


suavity of manners the charaGterislio of true nobility; but now, as if 
fate was determined to oppress me at every point, ray feelings were to 
be harassed by foppish lordliiigs, tooth-picking SirTomroys, and lolling 
ladies of quality. • 

« 

• Filled with contempt, that what I heard so justly inspired, 1 was 
turning to make a precipitate retreat, when the servant threw open the 
door, and discovered me. Walk in, Mr. Ma-na-ger, if you please,^' 
cried hi^s lordship, nodding signilieanUy at a baronet who sat at the 
bottom of the table, and who was leisurely picking his teeth, whilst he 
turned round in his chair to stare at me. The company consisted of 
eight gentlemen and four ladies. A degree of disappointment was 
apparent, when they found the promised source of mirth in some mea¬ 
sure defeated. I dare say, they had painted the manager as a motley- 
dressed man, adorned with tinsel, who would servilely cringe and bow 
for the favour of being insulted by honourable brutes. Perceiving their 
mistake (for 1 felt so truly indignant that 1 almost looked down with 
contempt, and longed for an opportunity of showing it)^ they stared at 
each othci*, astonished, no doubt, at my effrontery, as with a hold steady 
step, and much seif possession, I walked up to ray lord, and laid before 
him a list of plays. 

#• 

“ Oh! ay ! plays—my lady, yon will bespeak a flay?” 

“ Why really, my lord, I have no idea of strollers; pray’, Mr. Ma¬ 
nager, what sort of a set are yours ? sad wretches, I suppose. Pray» 
did you ever see Kemble ? I am vastly fond of Kemble.*'' “ So am I, 
my lady," replied the picktooth baronet; Kemble is a very fine singer 
indeed, I have heard him often at the Opera." Duridg lUs time her 
ladyship’s eye, through a quizzing glass, was fixed upon me with steady 
cfTrootcry. The barouet continued, have you any line girls in your 

Iroop, Mr.-, what’s your tianie?" Ob, fic, Sir Thomas 1" 

cried her ladyship, “ how can you uamr sucli creatures before me V* 
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• ■ V * • 

fession. The impudence he possesses is niAtcnless; And if you 
give him the slightest countenance, he will endeavour to make 
you believe the moon is made of green cheese, in less than five 
Ininutes. A barn^, or the extent of his ambition is to perform 


DunH bo angry, my laily; Mr. Manager here will pnt us all in 
good humour, I dare say.—What can you do that is comical?—Can you 
conjure?*' 

Unable longer to brook such treatment, 1 retreated towards the door, 
and thus addressed his lordship:—“ My Liord, 1 throw myself on your 
protection; 1 am, it is true, manager of a company of players; 'tis also 
true, that I have seen better days, and my feelings may be somewhat 
more acute on that account. I am well aware, my lord, that superior 
rank is not always accompanied by superior abilities; but I should 
think that education, the natural consequence of noble birth, would, at 
least, so fur enlarge the mind, and liberalize the manners, that the un¬ 
fortunate would always meet with encouragement and Support; sym¬ 
pathy, and not insult. My situation, at present, is very uncomfortable, 
and attended with a degree of humiliation 1 am ill calculated to sus¬ 
tain; your lordship will therefore panloti my abrnpt departure.— Itine¬ 
rant^ Vol, I. p^273. 

^ There arc now no barns or tomporiiry hiiilditigs for siiah purposes; 
almost every large to|vn in England has a regular theatre. But we much 
doubt whether these establishments are half as profitable as when the 
celebrated Macklinf Kemble, Cooke, &c. strutted and fretted their 
hour” in a granary*or hayloft. What nill the moderns think of the 
mode formerly adopted to obtain permission to erect a theatre, when 
they peruse the following well authenticated anecdote, and which has a 
close reference to tliq accompanying print. 


. yilE MAYOR AND TOE MANAGER. 

Some years ago a well known strolling player. 
Went to solicit from a country mayor 
Pcrniissioti to erect a booth to play in, 

Meaning the town ab«nit six weeks to stay in, 
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in an assembly room; those are the kind of theatres which he 
boasts so much about. He is little more than a brown paper 
manager-*^* a thing of shreds and patches.^ 


And gag the folk 
With fun and joke, 

With plays and farces, songs and recitations, 
Yentriloquy, and various imitations. 

The ma;^or it seems was in the hardware line; 

Sold knives and forks,, 

Screws to draw corks, 

For those who could afford a glass of wine. * 
Arrived, be took his station at an inn; 

And after breakfast, having mown liis chin, 
Through the high street, to Mr. Mayor ho sped, 
With plan digested in his sapient head. 

The cutler heard him, and then shook his noddle, 

** I cannot say, sir, till I speak to Twaddle; 

He*3 the Recorder, and the great man here; 
Without his voice 1 cannot interfere; 

I must consult him and our worthy rector; 

In all such matters he’s the chief director: ^ 

W4 have a vestry dinner Tuesday week. 

And then will be the proper time to speaS; 

So if you*ll call again. I’ll let you know 
Whether they'll give permission—Yes, or no.” 

Gag took his leave, well pleased he’d got so far. 
Hoping no accident his plan might mar: 

The Mayor meantime consulted the Reemder, 

Who called the manager a vile marauder; 

The actors vagabonds; a vagrant race; 

And thought 'twas wrong to let him build a place; 
But said, if he approved, it must be blink'd at; 

_ I 

The man, in short, must by the Mayor be wink'd at. 
The day arrived; soon to the Mayor Gag went, 
Looking as grave as actors do in Lent; 
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A tragedy looking hero, who wt next to PkoT^tjS) whose 
dress bespoke its antiquity, and whose coantenanee. also de*> 
picted it was far removed from success in life, observed to 
Pereghine, You may perceive, young man, in looking round 
this company, that the Actor is a creature of amusement; and, 
in amusing others, he also amuses himself: but, after all, it is a 
sorry profession, I assure you, sir. In my own person 1 am 
an instance of it. I have been gagging^ as it is termed, for the 
last twenty-five years; and all 1 have now to boast of, is old 
age and poverty. I, like many others, have been completely 
deceived in my expecjtations: but my friends will have it, that 
1 am a disappointed man, because 1 have not had the good 
luck to obtain an engagement on the London boards. The 
Actor, sir, is compelled to be the same man at all times, and 
all seasons of his life: he must laugh, cry, dance, and sing, 
according to what is set down for him. And as to illness^ sir, 
the Actor has no right to be ill; the public will not allow 
him to be ill; in fact, he has no time to be ill: and he is con¬ 
tinually acting on and off the stage. For my own part, I am 
heartily sick of the profession; and I am sorry, sorry indeed, 
that 1 was induced to quit my business: and 1 would therefore 
advise all young men, before it is too late, to consider well the 
precarious existenbe of an Actor, before they turn their thoughts 
to the stage : deyend upon it^ it is a life of delusion!” 

t# 

Ills wish repeated; waited for reply; 

When prcacatly tlic ctUler winICd his eye. 

Again Gag press’d him—said the time drew nigh; 

^When, strange to say, he wink'd the other eye. 

“ Vt'hat docs this mean V* said he, no answer finding. 

To a«/iaip boy, who scissors had been grinding; , 

“ Sir,” said the lad, my master can’t give leave, 

That’s true;” 

Then looking sly, and laughing in his sleeve— 

** Tint he may wink at yon/' ’ 
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. PaoTBiUS was gladly relieved from this dull admonition by 
the loud laughter which prevailed at the other end of the room. 
A country manager was extolling the abilities of bis wife*^, and 
also relating a number of anecdotes respecting her attention to 
business during his late circuit, to the great amusement of the 
company in general. 

The manager’s tales had scarcely subsided, when tlie attention 
of Proteus was again arrested in coiyiequence of some of the 
U'ags persuading a stage-struck youth to recite some sentences 
from various plays, under the promise of an engagement. The 
ridicule excited by this person, and the tricks and severe usage 
he received from the company, rather operated as a useful 
lesson towards Proteus, who perceived for tlic instant that 
he alone was not the only person labouring under a theatrical 
mania. 

Peregrine soon made the tour of all the private theatres 
in the metropolis; and in several of them he had performed 
trifling parts, by way of practice; but he now boldly resolved 
on making his appearance in Hamlet. Ilis success, or rather 



7 THE MANAGER'S NIGHT. 

f 

Mistress Start was enacting in Lady Macljetli, 

Wbile Manager Start played the Thane; 

When his “ chuck'* was alarm’d, as she plauu'd Duncan’s death. 
In the castle of famed Dunsinaiie. ^ 

In the scene where she tells him to murder their guest/ 

And vehemently swears—** they can’t faii,” 

She saw bis lips move, as he oft smote his breast, ^ 

And she fancied she saw him turn pale; 

When she whisper’d “ Good God! why so absent appear?" 

In a tone not c*en heard by a mouse; 

He as softly replied—“ Go on, pray, my dear, ' 

** 1 am only just coutduig the house!** 




6s 
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the gross flattery of his friends, completely rempve#1all idea 
of business from his head. In the phraseology of'the idage, 
Proteus had now rubbed against the JlaU; smelt the lamp; 
and become quite aufait with O. P. and P. S. Richard, 
Macbeth, Octavian, Sic. were performed in succession, till he 
became tired of the limits of a private theatre, and sighed to 
obtain public approbation. 

The wishes of Proteus were soon gratified, by an oppor¬ 
tunity offering to him of his making an appearance at the 
Ilaymarket Theatre; and our hero was determined to embrace 
it at all events. The principal difiSculty to be overcome was 

m ^ 

the cash account. The benefit was announced (under the 
usual gag) for the Widow of an Officer. The play was 
Othello ; and the characters, generally, were sold. The Moor 
produced QOl. and the gentle Desdemona was put up and bar¬ 
gained for at nearly the same price. logo was performed by 
an experienced country actor, in order to keep the amateurs 
together in something like the scene. In fact, it was for the 
benefit of the latter stroller: no uncommon thiug for distressed 
country actovs. Proteus purchased the part of Cassio for 5l. 
with the liberty of selling tickets to relieve his' expenses. 
Othello was personified by a young man in a public office, who 
had plenty of moqey, but no talents for the stage; and Desde¬ 
mona, equally deficient, might be termed as the worst of 
heroinesloud hisses greeted them through every scene; and 
the house was one continued scene of tumult and riot till the 
conclusion of the piece. Peregrine, in Cassio, made a com¬ 
plete hit: and his performance was marked by well-merited 
applauses 

h 

The fears of Proteus were now so far removed, as to his 
obtaining success ujpon the stage, that he suggested to his friend 
Quill, if both their interests^were united, it ^might produce them 
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a eaf^til Benefit at the Haymarket Theatre; " besides,” said 
Pesbgrine, ** you will have an opportunity of giving the 
world a specimen of your talents as a dramatic author. £x- 
cellentl” replied Quill ; 1 applaud the idea much (rubbing 

his hands with ecUasy); and as parody is the order of the day, 
if you think it will succeed, we will advertise my last new 
Piece of JOMEO and RULIET®.” “Succeed! it is sure 


® Wo subjoin one of the scenes as a specimen of Quill's talent in the 
burlesque and humorous:— 

I 

« JOMEO AND RULIET;” 

OR, 

FlllAR’S BALS'AM! 

Scene, Ruiiefs Darmitoty^ 

Exit Lady Lafulet, and Nurse Muggit. O. P. 

Ruliet alone. 

Good bye; when we shall meet again who knows 7 
A faint cold fear thrills to my little toes, ^ 

That Almost freezes up of life the heat. 

Hark! what was that? Ob, some one in the street. 

I’ll call Nurse back; but yet ’twere best, I own. 

My dismal scene to act while quite alone; , 

Now to avail me of the Friar’s hint, ^ 

He bade me take it in some peppermint. 

\Takes a half Gallon Stone Bottle from a Cuphoard^ with a 
large Label affixed to tf, places it on the liable. 

\ h 

What if this mixture do not work at last, 

Then to the Count 1 must be wedded fast: 

Forbid it, Gods! this Bodkin shall forbid it; 

The Coroner will never dream 1 did it 

I 

What, stead of making my repose quite placid, 

It should turn out to be —Oxalic Acid, 

And poison me; the subtle Friar • 

Perhaps my disselution may desire, 
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to succeed/’ urged Proteus: '^and 1 will play.JOMEO,” 
With all my heart/’ replied Quill; and if a poetic Bill for 


Lest in this he disgrace should know, 

Because he married mo—to JtMneo! I 
I fear it is, and yet metbinks 'tis not, 

Tlio Friar’s character’s without a blot. 

How, if dark desliny should fix my doom, 

And 1 wake ybre the rime, in that cold tomb 
Ere comes my Jomeo to release bis rib ^ 

From eyeless sconces iu the Charnel Crib ? 

Shall I not then be suffocated quick? 

Ah me! the very thought quite turns me sick: 

Or RcsifrrectioH Man^ upon his back. 

Convey me thcnco in—a Potatoe Sack? 

Or else belike to meet the selfsame fate 
Of Mrs. Fcbbs —who died at Cripplegate'f 
Or, if 1 wake, assail’d by loathsome smells 
Ascending forth from dead relations’ shells ; 

Or, waking, run stark mad, ’gainst skulls to jar. 

And play at bo-peep —with my poor Grand Ma; 

Or else, perhaps, from Tybalt’s sad remains 
Pluck a thigh-bone, and dash out all my brains. 

Ah! look I! metbinks there’s Tydalt in a fit, 

Writhing and wriggling on Jomeo’s spit, 

As on a skewer, and twisting like a mop — 

JoMBo ! I co^c,— stay,—here’s — a^nothet* drop!! 

She takes about Half a Quartern of the Cordial while the Symphony is 

playing to the following 

PARODY. 

Time—L ullaby. 

Peaceful slutnb’riug, I’ve a notion 
1 shall fear no vampire uigli, 

Dream of Jomeo, witli emotion. 

If not, Doctor,Meli me why? 
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iRrill give any interest to the night, yon may. com- 
.n^nd. my services.’' Set about it directly, my dear Quili: 
novelty is always attractive,” said Peregrine. Quilif in a 
very short time afterwards, produced the following announce 

BUI 


IIAYMARKET THEATRE, 

June 6,18—. 

i 

P, PROTEUS” begs leave to annouoce to each friend, 
NOBILITY, CrENTRY, and those who intend 
To honour His NIGBTy and in person appear. 

That ’tis fix’d for the SIXTH—^wliich is now drawing near; 

When he begs to solicit their kind approbation 
And their patronage, even his best consolation. 

A succession of NOVELTY'S fix'd ror*the Night, 

Which be hopes will afford them much mirth and delight; 

He’s assured that, throughout, the DAY will be fine, 

And at NIGHT (when 'tis over) the MOON means to shine!!! 

So, when Six o*Cl 0 ck on that Evening arrives, 

He hopes that thejr'ii ALL bring their Sweethearts and WIVES I!! 

The Price of Admission the same as before-^ 

The Boxes, Four Shillings —the Pity Two —no more: 

And at the BOX OFFICE, on showing their faces, 

They may take, if they please^ both TICKETS and Places^ !! 

i 

Doors open at Six, to commence about Se^n ; 

And the whole will be over ’bout Halfpast ELEVEN'. 


Lullaby, lullaby, 

Lullaby, inllaljy, 

Potion, lotion,— 

Lulls—by I (A Shake A la Rosshti,) 

* 

[Rnliet sinks m the MaHresSy and the Scene closes. 
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** This announce bill will do/* said Proteus, “ and as 1 btend 
to become a general actor, I have a great mind to have a touch 
at Hamlet on the same night. The tUtempt will operate as a 
*c6ntrast of talent; and if any country manager should be present 
and ** find me out^” who knows but what 1 may make a hit as 
to an engagement. Give me your opinion, Quill." It is radier 
begging the question, I must confess,” replied Horatio. ** It 
is a most dif-** No hesitation, my friend,” urged Pere¬ 

grine, " but out with it, and say— 

Nay, do not thinlol flatter. 

For what advancement may I hope from thee, 

, That no revenue bast, but thy good spirit. 

To feed and clothe tbeeT Why should the poor be flattered!” 

Your quotation is in point, I must admit,” observed Quill, 
« severe : yet too true (revising himself from head to foot )j I 
have no revenue.” “ Pardon me,” replied Proteus, ’tis the 
Author! but come give me your opinion, as yon are well aware 
I respect it, and hitherto it has had great weight with me iq 
theatrical matfers. Then let me liear whether it is— 

To be or not to be, that is the question.** 


^ It is a common observation amongst actors, when spcakinji^ of their 
abilities, to ssy, they,*^/ound roc out*’ at such a place; meaning the 
audience of fhift particular town or city who first discovered their talents, 
and which operated as a kind of passport for them fo the Ijondon 
boards. Tfio cdlnic miisc,* Mrs. Jordan, was “ found out’* at York, by 
Tate Wilkinson; and Mr. John Philip Kemble was likewisq found 
out” at Liverpool. The treasuries, both at Covent Carden and Drnry 
Lane Theatres, for many years afterwards also found out** in their 
-balance of accounts the inestiroatile value of those two justly celebrated 
performers. 
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" You are a lively fellow. Peregrine, and I do not like to 
damp your ardour/' remarked Horatio, but as I profess to be 
your friend, I will not deceive you. Of all the characters upon 
the stage, Hamlet, 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of furm. 

The observ’d of all observers 

e • 

is the most di^cult to represent with success. I have been in¬ 
formed from undoubted authority, that Garrick, with all his 
splendid talents, knowledge of the stage, and aided by the 
advice and judgment of Dr. Johnson, was so fearful of not suca- 
ceeding in Hamlet, that he was studying the part for four years 
before he had courage enough to perform it for the approbation 
of a London audience. Henderson was terribly alarmed 
when solicited to act Hamlet: and John Philip Kemble, 
who succeeded so eminently in this most arduous character in 
the drama, was continually studying of it throughout his whole 
professional career. Indeed, it is said, so well aware was that 
great actor of the immense difficulty of personifying the finished 
Hamlet, that Mr. Kemble never laid the flattering unction to 
his mind, that he had realized perfection after all bis anxiety, 
study, and practice. George Frederick* Cooke, giant-like 
in most of his characters, completely failed in his personification 
of the Prince of Denmark. Therefore, my friend Proteus, do 
not attempt it, but curb your ambition for the present.” ** Quill, 
yon must excuse me obeying your dictates in this particular 
instance, although 1 believe every sentence you have uttered on 
the subject. I really am so enamoured with the tharacter that 1 
possess courage enough to risk a public performance of Hamlet, 
if you will but consent to hear me rehearse it.” “ Most certainly,” 
answered Horatio, “ as often as you thiek proper; but you 
must agree to one condition (smiling), that you do not make a 
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Gho^ of me! Promise me that, Psoteiis, and come to my 
* Retreaf “ as soon as you are up in the part.” 

The night arrived for the private rehearsal of Hamlet before 
Quill; and Proteus, with his dress under his arm, hastened 
to the retreat'* of his friend. Our hero was so eager to com¬ 
mence the buainess of the play, that he took a hop, skip, and a 
jump, as it .were, up the stairs, and laughingly observed to 
Horatio, upon entering his apartment, ** that it was not quite 
as high as the Monument, nor the Whispering'Gallery at St. 
Paul’s; but it was certunly a theatrical flighty which reminded 
iiim of the flies, and therefore it was in character.” ** You 
have not come to view the nakedness of the land, I hope, 
Proteus?” This sentence was uttered with some little severity 
by Quill; to which rebuke Peregrine made no reply. “ 1 am 


Without attempting: any thing like a pm upon the subject, Horatio 
Qftitt was viewed as a young man possessed of rather notions. He 

was an eccentric character, like most literaiy persons, and the “ Author’s 
garret” was a vile phrase to his sensitive feelings; he therefore adopted 
the term of “ RGTae^T,” as an oflTering of a more elegant and capacious 
title for his place of residence. It was the boast of Ooill, that in bis 
“ retreat ” he was not pestered with ignorance; neither were pride and 
insolence bis visitors, because they were not invited; but nevertheless 
his companions were distinguished in society, and great men. He was 
upon the roost intimate terms with Sbakspeare and Otway; not un¬ 
known to Congreve Jien Jonson, Colley Cibber, and Goldsmith; and 
familiar with the elder and younger Colman. Horatio had likewise a 
^ood knowledge of Roscoc, Dr. Jolinson, Sheridan, and Burke. But 
PaoTEUS oflfn laugheck at (huU^ observing, that he did not use bis 
acquaintances well, for be put them all upon the Horatio was a 

complete stranger to Mr. Rothschild, the Goldsmids, and Henry Hase, 
Esq. The Bank of England he only knew as one of the public build¬ 
ings of the metropolis; yet was rich in intellect, valuable in mind, 
honourable in character, contented in his situation, and gentlemanly in 
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quite prepared for youir receptioa nevertheless,” said Quill. I am 
armed at all points (showing his book, and the full pot of porter 
upon the hob of the grate). I have food for the mind, and refresh¬ 
ment for the body. Consider, PeReobine, you have had your 
cue to appear before the audience, and already received three 
rounds of applause upon your entrance.” Proteus, with all 
<^e formality of a stage reheaisal, went through the various 
scenes with more propriety and judgment than might have been 
expected by so young and inexperienced a person. Tlie 
gravity of the i;^bearsal was a little interrupted by Quilts land¬ 
lady, followed by her husband, opening the door for her entrance, 
with a smoking hot sheep’s head in a dish, observing at tfft same 
time, “ It is as hot as fire, genUemen, but pray do not fose any ’ 
time, for mutton is not worth a single fprden if you let it get cold.’*' 
Proteus, who bad just flattered himself that he had knocked 


his oondnet. QtuS would devour the contents of a new publication with 
more real gratification and pleasure than a miser counting over his bags 
of gold. It is true, the necessities of Horatio compelled him to toil for 
an existence'; but a scanty pittance answered all bis purposes. In bis 
‘ retreat,’ information, good fellowship, harmony, sound sense, and a 
knowledge of society were communicated with su^ peculiar felicity 
and mtiveti, as to make an impression never to he forgotten by his 
hearers. It was a fine treat to be in the company of Qici/Z for only a 
single evening, although be had not in his possession the giost of a 
bottle of champagne, a small taste of Madeira, half ^ glass of port, or a 
drain of sherry to secure the sufirages of his acquaintances: hi fact, Quill 
was a “great creature” in embrio. His “ rf>tre<ir,"*lie said, had but one 
fault: high as it might be from the « Cries of Lofidon,” jeWhe industry 
and perseverance of duns never failed to reach the lop when his finances 
were at a low’ebb. Such was the friend of Proteus : a man of gdbios 
without a patron; and too many of such men are now obscured in 

various “ retreats” of the metropolis: “ and true, 'tisbify; and pity it is 
tistroe!” 
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off his httt with almost as much grace and elegaoca as a 
Gasbick, placed himself io an attitude little inferior to John 
Kemble, and exclaimed, io a tone that might have impressed a 
brilliant audience with effect—“ Angels and Ministers of Graces 
defend us!” to be broken in upon by such a vulgar interruption^ 
said ** I am really vexed and out of temper.” Quill, whose cup¬ 
board bore no comparison to the well stocked larder of Proteus’s 
father, felt pleased, and smiled at the sight of the sheep’s head, 
indeed it was a most welcome incident to his appetite, and 
Horatio pressed an adjournment of the rehearsal till after 
supper. “No,” urged Peregrine, “1 object to your propo¬ 
sition, the audience must not be kept waiting. The stage 
cannot stand still for half an hour.” “ It is new, I admit; but 
on the scoie of novelty I .insist upon your compliance, Pro¬ 
teus,” said Quill, with a smile upon his countenance. * Come 
leave off jour damnable faces and begin.’” Horatio endeavour¬ 
ing to give something like a tune to the favourite song in Lock 
and Key— 

It is like a nice dish 
* Of venison or fish. 

That cries from the table. Come and eat me.' 

“ Come, Pebegixne, give tragedy a holiday for a sliort period: 
here is a banquet tor you worthy of Macbeth; only look at the 
splendor of the board, turn a favourable eye towards a rich bit 
of comedif 1 have in store for you (pointing to the dish ). It is 
not every author or manager can give you a Sheepface” 

s 

Tlie gooch humour of J’roteus returned, and he joined 
heartily in the laugh at the ludicrous incident of the> landlady; 
and, to please (^uill, he sat down at the table, but slightly par¬ 
took of the refreshment offered to him; observing at the same 
time, “There is no resisting*of you,Horatiotyo\i appear so happy 
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Mid contented under all circunwtances.” ** Hunger is die best 
muce,” replied Qnt//; “ tlie rich folks^ it is said, merely * live to 
bilT,* but my finances are so confined> that to preserve an 
ezistmice 1 am compelled to * eat to liver” ** Never mind,” 
answered Pbotevs, ** yon arc not poor in mind; on the con- 
traiy, you are rich in genius, and the day must arrive when you 
draw npon the bank of talent, the draft will be honoured with 
die utmost alacrity by all the admirers of ability and taste.” 
QttUl made a hearty meal; praised tLe strengthening qualities 
of the beveragh, and expatiated on the advantages which the 
constitution derived by the efiects of a* good appetite. The 
supper concluded, Pboteus went dirough the remaining scenes 
of Hamlet with great spirit and energy, but roared out so 
loudly, at times, as to annoy (he unfortunate lodgers in the apart¬ 
ments beneath the ** retreat” of Horatio Qmll, I am rather 
afraid,” said die latter, pointing bn finger downwards, ** that you 
have alaniied the groundlings two or three times during the 
ni^t; but 1 must candidly state, that your reading of Hamlet 
has surptued ntid pleased me; and, with practice, if you, are 
determined to appear in it, I think in the country you might be 
well received, when you arc a little more up in the part.” 
“ Up, my dear Quill” replied Peregrine, hnimatedly, “I am 
dead perfect^^.” 1 must however defer the ^second rehearsal 
till another period, as you know we are engaged at the Harp 
to meet Mr. Schemer, the theatrical agent, to-morrow night. 

To the Harp Proteus and Quill repaired at the appointed 
hour; but Mr. Schemer did not keep his engagement correctly. 
The attention of our hero and the author was fi^ly occupied 


" Z>«adperfect! theatrical phraseology; that is*to assert being cor¬ 
rect to a letter. • 
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with the conversation which passed between the interesting 
sons ^Thebfis ; and the merits of the actors and tiie conduct 
of the managers of the London and Provincial Theatres were the 
principal arguments of the night. The following jeu-d’esprit 
was handed round the room for the amusement of the company, 
the principal part of whom were well acquainted with Bob 
Gag: 



As Boil GAp was fast trotting^ to town t’other day^ 

On a sudden his horse in a frig:ht ran away; 

For a flocj^ of young geew from a farm, it appearSt 
Caught hi^eye, when Bucepitalus prick’d up his ears. 

In an instant be plung'd, disregarding his load, 

Leaving Roscius ttnAorrW at the side of the road, 

No racer aj^ Bpsom e'er gallop’d ranch faster, 

For Goose he utAorr'rf—quite as much as his tnaster* 

Those Yiko have ifot had the honour of being admitted behind 
the scenes of a theutre, suid a country manager to Proteus, 


A theatrical term for disappjobation. 
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would be perfectly aetonished at the immense stock of matter 
and material absolutely requisite for carrying on theatrical 
representations; but, when it is considered that they bring to 
view, in a few nights, the Manners, Customs, Habits, 
Pageants, Ceremonies, 8lc. &c. of every nation in the world, 
they will cease to be surprised; a list of the paraphernalia 
belonging to a well stocked theatre forms a most curious 
melange: to give the reader a fsunt idea of its whimsicality, the 
follow'ing singular announce bill (pujling it out of his pocket, 
and handing it to Peregrine), put forth by a wag of an 
auctioneer not long since, who had a theatrical property in the 
west of England to knock down,^ because it hadjbeen knocked 
up** by certain bad management, is worthy ^of your perusa] 
And attention, if you are fond of pomt and humour;— 


To be Sold by Auction, 

By Messrs. Prattle and Hammerall, 
a very magnificent and improving 

THEATRICAL PROPERTY, 

including all the 

LIVE AND DEAD STOCK OF • 

Puppets and Pigmies, Music, Wardrobe, Whiskers, Wigs, 
and innumerable Gim-cracks and Nicknacatories: 

Together with a 

Stock MOON ill all its Quarters, 

Hailj Rain, Wind, Sleet, and 
• overwhelming Torrents of all sorts. 

THERE WILL ALSO BE FOUND, 

' amongst this inestimable property (which was never before 

/ 
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heard of^ and never will be again)^ a great variety of 
STATUES, GARDENS, WATER WORKS (not real), 
CASTLES and MANSIONS, most delightfully situated, 

ALSO 

Groves, Woods, Forests, and Pasteboard Country 
Seats, pleasantly wooded on all sides. 

Many miles from the Metropolis, and consequently no prospect 
ofliis Majesty’s seat, vulgarly called the Kin^s Bench. 

BEING THE MOVEABLES OF 

Messrs. TAG and GAG, 

WHOSE FORTUNES 

have been ruined in the Country, by the Successes of their Rela¬ 
tives in Town, 

THE WHOLE OF WHICH 
will be positively disposed of, without 

RESERVE, PREFERENCE, or REFERENCE, 

On Monday next, June 17, 1823. 


^HE INVENTORY. 

One shower of snow, in the whitest French paper, 

Two ditto iii.brown, ff the white should get taper; 

Oiic dozen of clouds, *edges trimmM with black crape ; 

A ditto (Frenah set) of h more rotund shape. 

Streak’d with lightning, and varnish’d wdth lamplighter’^ oil, 
And gilt on the edges, touch’d up with brass foil; 

One caldron; a skull; a magician’s black kettle; 

A rainbow complete, only fudbd a little; 
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Momus’s gtaff; Squire Hawthorn’s stock gun; 

An assortnient of stones, and a fine setting sun; 

Some poisons mix’d up, and quite ready for use; 

A champanzee’s dress for the ape in Perouse; 

A mantle (imperial) for Cyrus the Great, 

Worn by Caesar and others, when seated in state; 

One sword (basket hilt) lined with rose-colour’d silk. 
And handy, when done with, to take in the milk; 

A dozen of rattles; a pair of large glebes; 

And part of a king’s coronation mock robes; 

A trick pot of porter; a pantomime pig<; 

'The whiskers of 3lue Beard, mustachius and wig; 
The throne of an Indian surmounted with ])alm ; 

Six waves in a tempest; six ditto, when calm; 

Roxana^s hest helmet, with goldi^ord well bound; 
Othello’s lost handkerchief, lately been Jound; 

Three goats and a parrot for Robinson Crusoe^ 

Some wind, that so loud is, the real never blew so; 
Two streamlets, and painted effect to produce. 

Real water j at that time, was never in use; 

A serpent^ to sting Cleopatra's fair arm. 

And four masks that the devil himself might^larin; 
Some roses in foil, that to gather might tempt ye; 

A hie full of bills, and a treasury empty ; * 

A troop of young horse, which, ’tis said on tlicir labels. 
Were as yet never fed in Bill Davis’s stables; 

A dragon; a giantess; eight pasteboard kings; 

A large tarnished lyre, without any strings; 

A group of young angels; six devils in black; 

A crowbar for Romeo ; a wheel and a rack ; 

Six sickles for reapers; a cowd for a monk ; 

An assassin’s complexion, pack’d up in a trunk, 
Consisting of cork, burnt as black as a cinder. 

And a w'oolly dark scalp, but as rotten as tinder; 
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A stone colour’d suit, fit for any stock ghost; 

One turnpike, one mile stone, and trick finger post; 

Two new pilgrim’s staffs; set of bea^s for a friar; 

And two feet six inches of transparent fire; 

A plume of white feathers, not worn above thrice 
By Tybalt, but nibbled a bit by the mice; 

Swords of various forms, pikes, cardinals’ hats. 

Lightning boxes, sheep hooks, and three harlequin’s bats; 

A gibbet once made for th*e famed Siege of Calais^ 

Though a wag had wrote on it, in ill-natured msdice, 

This lot will be hou^ in, an excellent plan. 

For the manager's use, or perhaps for Ms man 
A file of old play bills, which might do to bind, 

With only the play for next night — underlined; . 

- When a single sheet bill was considered enough. 

Ere managers built less on talent than fuff! 

Two manuscript dramas, ’twas said woud’nt do. 

At tlie fourth page turned down, and so never read through; 
But why not return them again to the poet ? 

But that’s nqt the fashion, and poor authors know it. 

When they've taken from pieces those things which will strike. 
The owners may hsfve them again ,—if they like! 

These things your attentions most richly deserve. 

And each lot wilfjbe sold without any reserve; 

To the friends of Virtu, in the unique and curious, 

They’ll afford a rich treat, as they’re vouch'd —as not spurious. 
The “ effects'* wilKbe “ put tip" next Monday at two. 

Till when, all the Iqjts will remain upon view, 

The pureha^r then nuist pay <iown a deposit, 

As the “ Sale" will take place—in the property closet. 

Mr. Schemer now entered the Harp, and apologized to 
Proteus for being behind the hour appointed to meet him. 
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** I have no engagement at present, 1 am soiry to say,” said 
Mr. Schemer, with a most condescending and insinuating bow, 

that I think will suit a young gentleman of your promising 
talents. But if you have no objection to have a few nights 
practice in Mr. Plausible Screw’s company at Highgate, 
1 will ensure you the first line of business. As to any salary or 
emolument that you may derive by your exertions 1 can make 
no agreement, Mr. Screw’s performers being all upon shares” 

As to profit, in this instance, 1 am Careless about; practice to 
me perhaps may be much better than money,” replied the 

infatuated Peregrine. Mr. Schemer retired for a short time, 

0 

to write a letter of recommendation to Mr. Screw, after which 
the evening was concluded in a jovial pleasant manner, when 
Quill sought his “ retreat,” and Proteus returned to the habi¬ 
tation of his father. 

The benefit at the Haymarket Theatre completely occupied 
the time and attention of Proteus and Quill, in getting up the 
two pieces, and also soliciting the interest and support of their 
friends. Proteus, according to the advice of his partner in 
the night, announced that the part of Hamlet would be humbly 
attempted by Peregrine Proteus, for that night only; with 
a new burlesque drama, intituled JOMEO and R6L1ET; or. 
Friars’ Balsam; written for the occasion b^'HoRATio Quill, 
Esq. Jonieo by Mr. Proteus; and Ruliet by a young Lady, 
her first appearance upon any stage. Upon the whole, the 
above night’s performance went off, consider^pg the difficulty of 
the undertaking, far better than might have been 'anticipated. 
The big bird appeared in a few of the scenes; but tl^e talents 
displayed by Proteus redeemed the interest of tfie piece, and 
our hero was congratulated by ail his friends on the success of 
liis performance. Quill was equally gratified; his burlesque 
piece was spoken of in such high tcrnis as to'induce him to look 
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forward to better timea^ and to become an object of attention 
even to managers of 6ie highest class in the theatrical hemi¬ 
sphere. 

The success of this night decided the opinion of Proteus. 
He was determined to relinquish the occupation of a printer; 
and if his master would not consent to give him up his in- 
dentures, tliat he might be enabled to follow his own inclina¬ 
tions, Peregrine was firtly resolved to bid adieu to the office 
at tlie risk of his personal safety, and to join the company of 
Mr. Plausible Screw, at Highgate. Peregrine exclaim- 


Farewell the composing stick! Farewell copy ! 
Farewell contempt of Master! Farewell case! 
Farewell to Jou/ and Author's proofs! 
Farewell the bad poll! Farewell horrors! 
Farewell! Proteus’s occupation’s gone! 
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CHAP. III. 


Pboteus visits the Craven's HeaB^ Tavern, in Drury Lane 
(Oxberrt’s), to take a parting Glass with Horatio Quill, 
previous to {^eregbine’s Excursion into the Country. An 
Outline of the Frequenters of the Craveris Head; with a 
Sketch of the Coffee Room. Numerous occupations of 
" Mine Ho^ portrayed in an original Song: the P.’s in 
Perfection. Proteus joins Mr. Plausible Screw’s (the 
brown paper Manager) Company of Comedians at Scanty 
Corner. The Talents displayed by our Hero makes Moons 
of all the Stars; but Peregrine gets under a Cloud before 
he is aware of his Danger. He leaves Mr. Screw in 
disgu^: rdums to Town to seek a more respectable Engage- 
ment. ** Bad begins, but worse remains behind*’ 


Proteus, entertaining an opinion that a few weeks might 
elapse before he should again have an oppo^unity of enjoying 
die agreeable company of his friend Quill, was unusually cor¬ 
rect as to the hour of meeting ** the Authorf at the Craven’s 
Head. It was upon a Friday night, an ev^ng set apart every 
week, entirely dedicated to harmony, and a, bass silver of high 
repute, belonging to one of the Theatre;^ Royal,^officiated as 
the president at this musical meeting. The room was filled to 
an overflow; and Peregrine and Quill congratulated them¬ 
selves in being able to procure seals. Silence being demanded, 
the chairman, at the particular request of'several gentlemen 
present, sang the fuilbwing parody 
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THE 

P.’S IN PERFECTION. 

Tune —Di bdin’s “ Nong%ng paw P' 

Monsieur, afflicted with the hip, 

One day to England took a trip, 

To talk of sciencesjind arts, 

And knowledge gain’d in foreign parts; ^ 

In commonoplaqE book popp'd aR down 
He saw worth notice in the 10 ^ 11 , 

Each shop, each name be chanced to meet, 

From Tower Hill to Oxford Street! 

• 

To White Hart Yard it chanced one day 
Monsieur Le Beau had bent his way. 

When suddenly he made a stop. 

Surprised to see a Printer's shop; 

“ Vat’s dat 1 see i my book, morbleu! 

De publisher, de printer too; 

AVho keeps ^at house ? who can it be i 
Hah! now me see, von Ox-ber-ry !” 

Straight to*the Olympic then he goes, 

III Wych Street, every body knows, 

'I’he “ Jctress of all work” that night 
Afforded pleasure and delight: 

“^Who wrote dis piece?” Monsieur inquir’d. 
As to*the lobby he retir’d ; 

“ 'Tis Oxberry’s, sir,” the man replied. • 
“ Mon Dieu!” the astonish’d Frenchman cried. 
• 

“ Vat, Cozc-hevryj poety printer looj 
Vat deal dat man must have lo do!” 
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It seems the man of many types 
That night enacted ** Sammy Swipes^’ 

Which made the Frenchman laugh amain. 

And who it was mquired again; 

** ’Tis OxBERBY, Sir.” “ Mon Dieu, Morbleu! 

Vat, Printer — Poet—Player too!” 

S 

** Dat be von diable, it b plain, 

Vat many parts dat man sustain.” 

The night’s performance at a close. 

He sought refreshment and repose; 

Into the “ Craven’s Head” he pops. 

And ate in haste two mutton chops, 

* 

Regretting much he could not stay, 

Resolved to call some future day. 

Quite pleased so snug a shop to know, 

Where he could stop and take a go! 

But ere he from the house retired. 

The landlord’s name, below, inquired; 

"I’m Oxberry,” said the man, and bow’d; 

The Frenchman stared, then roar’d aloud, 

“ He’s of de dairy, de large pan. 

Printer, Poet, Player, and Publican !!!” 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Peregrine, ** I think there b con¬ 
siderable point about this parody, if the ap|ilause with which it 
has been received form any criterion of its merits’ Yes,” 
replied Horatio, “ it is perfectly in character. You njust per¬ 
ceive that Billy b quite a Shaksperian. He sticks to the text 
of our immortal bard with an ardour unequalled by any of his 
brother performers belonging to the Theatres Royal in London : 
and in no instance whatever can a stronger illastration be found, 
that * one man in his time plays many PARTS,’ than by our 
worthy host.” 
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** 1 admire Oxbebby's taste,” said Pebbqbine, " in deco> 
rating the coffee room with the portraits of most of the cele¬ 
brated actresses and actors who have excelled upon the stage. 
They also serve to show that * Mine Host’ is attached to that 
profession in which he has acquired such fair fame. Most of 
the portraits appear to me admirable likenesses, and call forth 
in my mind many pleasing and interesting recollections.” “Yes,” 
answered Quill, “ they emphatically remind us of oU.favourites, 
new favourites, and several other performers whose risuag talents 
bid fair to become great favourites with the public. 1 sincerely 
hope, before I am called to that bourne li'om whence no 
traveller returns,’ to realize a wish 1 have long entertained in 
my bosom, to behold the portrait of Pebegbine Proteus 
placed in a conspicuous situation among such a host of orna¬ 
ments belonging to the stage. The road is open to you, 
Proty ; but you w'ill bear in mind that you have great difficul¬ 
ties to surmount, many sleepless nights, and days of fatigue, to 
undergo ; the caprice of managers; plenty of study, but little 
refreshment; not a month’s residence out of the twelve in one 
place; and, perhaps, years and years of practice may expire 
before eithei* of the Great Houses, even in perspective, appear 
to your inflated invagination. I speak not thus to damp your 
ardour; neither have 1 the slightest wish to depress your 
efforts. Fame nuist be wooed industriously to be won. The 
ORIGINALS of these portraits, which so highly embellish this 
apartment, have all undergone that sort of probation which you 
are now about to be put upon your trial: and let the recollec¬ 
tion of their endeavours to succeed operate as a stimulus to 
your exertions— Greatness is not to be achieved upon stilts. 
The hero of S Theatre* Royal, like a general of renown, requires 
a combination of talent to fulfil his situation. But tlie reward 
at last removes the difficulty of the task; the perplexities of the 
mind; and the rich feelings of ‘ hope deferred’ are all for¬ 
gotten in the smiles and popularity of a delighted and applaud- 
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ii^ maititude.” ** Proceed, Horatio,*’ replied PBREORiNf:, 

sttiying, 


“ If I had three ears, 1 would hear thee! 

Bat I am arm'd so strong in w^dmee 
That tbj threats pass hy me as the idle wind. 

Which 1 heed not— 

Saj what you will^ Quill, 1 am not to be deterred from making 
of the attempt. 1 am fully aware of the difficulty of becoming 
a first rate actor: but * dangers retreat when boldly they are 
confronted/ [ can endure hunger without complaint; thirst 
without murmuring: and as to the want of money during tlie 
campaign^ 1 must submit to such privations^ as some of the 


* '*The idea of a house! a furnished house! in our circumstances, was 
more than my power of face could bear with gravity. ^ A house!' said 
I, * a cottage! a hovel! the first floor of a barn! that would be more 
suitable to the narrow scale of our circumstances.' An old woman who 
was watching onr movements from the house opposite, now came for^ 
ward. Oemten inquired the rent, and what number of*bcds. To our 
surprise ud joy she answered, ** there were three beds, and the rent 
was twelve shillings per week/’ What began in a joke now appeared a 
matter of the first importance. Three beds would,.upon a pinch, 
accommodate us; and twelve shillings per week, 4 livided by five, would 
be more moderate than any thing we could expect We entered the 
premises, and closed the bargain instantly. To increase our satisfac¬ 
tion, there was a small quantity of coals, for which we were to pay four 
shiliings at the end of the first week. A fire was lighted^ and we com¬ 
menced housekeeping with my three shillings. The inmates were 

Mrs. R- and myself. Miss Stanley, and Meas|^. Warren and 

Dowton; Jonathan Davis procured a room in the neighbourhood. It 
was two hours past meridian, and hunger became oppressive. The 
exercise of the morning, joined to the Shabreeze and change of air, were 
at wolul enmity with my purse; its contents were swallowed up in 
providing a single meeb and that of the plainest kind; however we eat 
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grAitest performers of die present day have had to encouater in 
their early scenes of the drama. My mind is therefore made 
up to follow the profession of an actor; and 1 shall lose no 
time in commencing my tour in the country.” “ Then success 
attend you, Proteus; your zeal is great,” replied Horatio, 
** and 1 shall not offer any more objections to your scheme: all 
that I have hitherto started upon the subject has been purely 
out of friendship. I was apprehensive, Peregrine, that you 
might repent of the steps* you were about to take, in leaving 
your business and quitting your father’s roof. It, required con¬ 
sideration : but if it turns out successful, your inclination per- 


our bread and clicose in tbapkfalness, and washed it down with a 
draught of excellent porter. 

“ Leaving oar companions, 1 strolled about in search of a pawnbroker^ 
but so useful a personage was unknown in Lyme—^the three balls were 
never even heard of. Wandering through some of the poor narrow 
streets, 1 espied the cart containing the stage pnq>erty, on the top were 
seated Mesdames Bridges and Hall, who, from a too frequent appHoa- 
tiou to their favourite stomachic, seemed in evident danger of quittiug 
their elevation. Not yfiry anxious to be olumed as an acquaintance, 1 
made a precipitate retreat, and took my course towards the sea, in a fit 
of melancholy despg»ndency, meditating upon the past, and looking 
forward with little bc^e for the future. In ail my distress I had never 
hitherto wanted the common necessaries of life; but now that idea was 
attended with a degree of horror so painful, that I sat ou the beach, 
listening to the rollqig^ surge, and comparing ray once afBuent and 
respectable state to my present pennylcss, friendless, and degraded one. 
The beach was at this moment deserted, for the inhabitants were poor, 
and had few leisure inteVvals; the local visitors were in the height of 
gmety and happiness, seated round the dinner tabic! and I,^who used 
to be first of the cheerful throng, was now—^not without a house, but— 
* without the means to support that house,’ without the means of pro- 
. Tiding even another itical; anc^tlie theatre would* not be ready to open 
for several days.”— Itinrrant. * 
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haps will be gratified, and your speculation a |MrofitabIe account. 
I hope it will be so." Here the conversation was interrupted 
between Quill and Peregrine, by die President calling silence 
for the following original recitation: 

THE ECCENTRIC. 

A WAG loquacious, long a well known cat, 

A obattering, smattering, piebald wight, 

One w^o was dreaded for his roguish wit. 

And who in nought but gig ere toqk delight; 

Except a pun, 

Or cracking jokes quite broad. 

Or having with his neighbours fun. 

Or making a charade.. 

In short, he was yclep’d ** a damn’d good fellow/ 

A rattling, noisy Bacchanalian quiz; 

And ever when amidst his comates mellow. 

Mirth and good bnmonr sparkled in his phiz. 

Perfection’s not the lot of man/' 

Nor woman, poz; 

And be, like others, bad a little speck, 

, A trijk certainly, a sort of check — 

He always dirty as a sluncman woe* 

His dress 1 wonld describe, but ’twill not do; 

Would you could view it: « 

Petruchio^s garb, when taming bis dear slAew, 

« Was gaudy to it. 

It happen’d once (with gpg and fnn delighted), 

A damn’d high dog—the rattling rogue jnyited 
With wags to dine, 

And take his wine. 

To enjoy Csans dmite, the reigning fastiion now) ^ 

^ A jolly row, 

“ But pr’thce,” said his friend, do come fresh shaved. 

And put for mice a clean shirt on your back: 

To come so IRtby will be ill bebpved, * 

For now you’re as a chimney sweeper black. 
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Therell be some jolly lads, upon my soul. 

All bang-up swells, cbock full of fun and gig. 
Prime as ere crack’d a joke or plumb’d a bowl; 

So pray don’t come as dirty as a pig." 

For such a party fitly to prepare. 

Our hero hasten’d to the city home; 

And what was rare. 

His matted hair 
Began to comb! 

With pains at last removed all dirty traces, 

And two long hovrs devoted to the Graces. 

As going down the Strand he 
Call’d a coach, buf in such twig he look’d. 

The brutes all quizz’d him, while sly ooachee book’d 
Him for a dandy. 

At length arrived, ’bout half past eight at night 
(The fashionable hour now with folks polite). 

He gave a consequential double knock. 

And down to dinner sat at mne o^clock! 

Soon as the cloth was drawn, the joke went round, 
Liaughier and pun. 

Gig, wit, and fun, 

Each heart well warm’d with Hock and old October, 
*And wine that might 
Tempt anchorite, 

But still our hero, with an oath profound, 

Declared he would for once retire sober. 

But like the |ellow in Joe Miller’s book. 

Who reeling borne with drunken elocution. 
Declared, while from his pouch a quid he took, 

He’d just call in and treat old resolution. 

He k^pt his word—but when the wag departed 
Steady and sober to the guests surprise, 

Otr to g well known club the varlct started, 

Whose members know him not in such disguise* 

** Motley’s your only wear,” said Sliakspeare’s fool, 
And this fumed club was quite a masquerade; 
Peers and promoters of the modern school, 

And each queer dog was straight a menpher made. 
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Of wits the; boasted sttrel; a redundance, 

And M. P.’s flodk’d around them in abundanoe. 
Authors and actors. 

Lottery cotttraetors, 

Poets and poetasters. 

Punsters and soakers, 

Jurors and jokers, 

Dandies and dancing masters, 

Parsons and proctors, 

Lawyers and doctors,^ 

Gawkeys and conntry cousins, 

' Fiddlers and flouters, 

Ranters, young sponters,' 

And sucking harristm by dozens! 

Entering the room, he made a bow profound, 

And ’midst the company he took a chair; 

When throi^h the dab a buzz* went quickly round, 
And at the wight each quiz began to stare. 

From top to toe they measured him about, 

And after whispering with one another, 

Declared, that as they couldn’t tnake him out, 

He was no brother. 

Amongst Uidr rules, and surely none w^e shrewder, 
Strangers it seems were not admitted there; * 

And quite indignant at the bold intruder* 

They adPd a chmr: 

Then in a trice 

Up rose a member to oppose their gu<^t, 

In style Terbose, 

And most jocose, 

Then looking wise, and hemming once or twice, 

Ho thus the chair address'd;— * 

“ Sir, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to rise, 

Just to surmise; < 

That is, sir, 1 beg leave to call attention, 

While with tbe purest and the best inicotion, ' 

I mean, sir, no offence, take leave to mention, 

The gentleman who late sat down, 

With ^kin fresh mown, * 
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I think itj sir, my duty to resist; 

And I oppose him, 

For no one knows him, 

Not beio^ described or mentionM in our Hit, 

1 therefore, sir, propose*’ — 

Our hero at this instant rose, 

Quite in a buff, 

Natural enough, 

And hop’d, that as a charge was brought. 

Though rather prematurely, as he thought, 

He might have leard to move 

For evidence ^ 

’Gainst tbis^retence, 

His own iderUiiif to prove* 

This done, be enter’d on a long defence, 

And in his scope 
He quoted Popq, 

Said, “ want of decency was want of sense*'’ 
And also as it was his first (ffetwct 
So it should be his hst; 

And vow’d iu future they should not accuse him. 
Nor have the slightest reason to abuse him, 

If they’d forgive faults ])ast 
On b!^d example then be laid much stress, 

Said Ibis society bad been his ruin. 

That imitating gentlemen’s address 
Had led to his undoing. 

That cortaiqly be bad din’d out that day, 

And coul(Pnot surely go in rags and dirt, 

So borrowed from a friend “ upon the way 
A clean friWd 

TliuSkOiptorical 
* And categorical 
He argued the affair, 

Tili^tired out, at last he made a pause, 

Then took his chair 
Midst thunders of applause. 

Blowing bis noso 
The chairman rose, 
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Proi^ cthiB tttHe and oncootrotled domi^ots 
Grave as a monrniDg beane» 

And in aeat fongnage terse, 

D^er'd his o^oion. 

He first began noSt gravely tp enlarge 
Upon tbe iiatareiifthe membei's charge, 

And dre^^l fais speech, 

Like fiir iJdhn Leach, 

In terms high flown, with metaphor and tropin;^^ 
Alliteration, 

And apt quotation 
Front jS&diipeare, Swifi^ and Pops. 

Then in warm terms bis praises ha express'd, 
And sud he thought ihe wag shontd'be caress’d. 
And felt it would so strike them; 

For he had proved, past contradiction# 

Witbont reomirse to false andtrrotfav ficMn, 
That he most snrelj was a member fit 
Amongst eccentrics snob as those to sit. 

Or any tpiizxes like them ! 




The above tale was received with general satisfaction, when 
Pbothus resumed his discourse: ** 1 shall often recollect the 
* Retreat* when I am far distant from you, Horatio, where 
I have been so often and so well entertained.” “ No satire, 
Peeegrine,” (with something like warmth) replied Quill, 
** you know my feelii^s. I am positiaely tinder on the 
subject of my poverty; and in' spite of all my resolves to 
the contrary, a single spu-k instantly sets me in a blaze. I 
trust 1 am not proud neither; but I have*met with so much 
contempt by the upstarts of society, owing to my want of 
riches, that any allusion to that part of* my cbai^ctel', touches 
me so closely for the moment, I am too apt to forget myself. 
But such as I was master of I gave to ——” “ Be not so 
warm,” urged Proteus, “ it is not your larder which 1 allude 
to; but the rich entertainment yeu always furnished for my 
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mind. It is also the recolleclion of jour excellent advice sipon 
all occasions, and the rem^brance of your manly and honoura¬ 
ble decisions, which makes me feel regret in the separation from 
a man whom 1 esteem my most sincere friend, and one of the 
wittiest and best of companions. 1 have one request to make, 
Horatio, before we part, which is a copy of diose lines you 
composed on your * Rbtbeat ‘1 admire them considerably; 
ancf, in all probability, the reperusal of them will remind me of 
die talents of the author, when I shall be deprived of the plea¬ 
sure of his company.” 


** 1 perceive,” said I^roteus, ** mine host is tolerably inti¬ 
mate with most of his visitors; and if I possess any knowledge 
of physiognomy, he appears to me to have die support of several 
original characters. May I be permitted to ask, Horatio, if you 
are acquainted with those three gentlemen who are seated^near 


‘ TO MV RCTREAT. 

IIAIL) towering spot! sublime retreat! 

Full six good stories from the street. 

From whenoq I view luxuriant crops 
Of lead, aud tile, and chimney tops; 

Where I the’ immortal Nine invoke, 

’Midst amoipus sparrows, oats, and smoke; 
. Wheio cooling breezes add delight. 

And make me cough both day and night; 
Whore blest in pleasing solitude 
(When saucy duns do not intrude) 

1 cbeoriy pasa a quiet life, 
l«i Ihq loved ab$9nce of my wife; 

Festered by uo ambitious thought 
(Indeed I am not worth a groat), 

1 envy not the licH their pelf, 

But wish some of it myself; 
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tiw piunoforte; and to whom Osberry if paying particular 

attantioa V‘ 

/ 

"Yes, intimately well/’ replied Quill, " and you are right, 
PsoTEVS, in your conje^ures, diose gentlemen do come under 
the denommation of originals. The tallest of the three is 
accosted by die famdiar appellation of Jack Shan. He knows 
every body upon the town for the last twenty-five years; and 
every person of die least notorietj^ in Lcmdon is acquainted 
with Jack Shan. He is a worthy, good-natured fellow: his 
conversation interesting at all times, and never at a loss to enrich 
it with anecdotes. He is a sporting num, and well known upon 
the tinf. Pasrionately fond of theatricals; a frequent visitor 
behind the scenes; and hand and glove with most of the per¬ 
formers of note: in fact, he is a sort of theatrical chronology, 
having witnessed nearly all the ‘ first appearances’ of actors on 
the London boards for the last twenty-five years. Shan’s 
great merit consists in die anxiety he manifests, upon all occa¬ 
sions, to serve his friends; time he does not value; and 


“ Content is riobes,” poets tetl ns, • 

(Bat they, at best, are ^^SKed fellows!) 

I’m hand in glove with calm Content 
When 1 can eat, and pay my rent; 

At Cabs I scornful oocfc my nose, 

When I tonoh cash for Rhifme or Prose, 

But that, alas! (with roehil iaee) 

I own but seldom is the case, 

And if your Garretship could view me,* 

You’d swear that Povaarr sticks t(f me,— • 

But from tby shatter’d casement, high abode 1 
So near the temple of the tuneful god, 

I’ll soar—on famed Pabnassvs seek my gains, 
And seize the great reward aS all my pains. 
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distance is of no object to his feelings, provided he can accoiO'<^' 
plish the task which he undertakes to perform. Occanonally 
he contributes towards the harmony of the evening; and his 

chartuteristic song is generally received with attention and 
applause. 

** The second person out of the trio,” said HoratiOf 
“ whom you appear so anxious, Proteus, to learn something 
about'—‘is the artist. It is true he is not the great unknown; 
but it is true, according to the phraseology of,the day, he is 
denominated ‘ a great creature* The artist alluded to* is a man 
of rare genius, in the strictest sense of the word. His designs 
are masterpieces; his studies are from nature alone; and if he 
is not totally unacquainted with, he never consults the rules of 
art. His compositions are replete with life and character; 
and embodied with such peculiar felicity by the touches of his 
pencil, that they may almost be said to breathe, and even to 
speak to the individual who holds the plates or wood cuts in 
his bands. This artist is without a rival, and likely to continue 
so to the end of his life. His talents have obtained for Him a 
very high place in the cabinet of fame. He occasionally drops 
in here to spend an hour with the choice spirits' who visit 
Oxberry’s mixture of fun and talent 

** The gentlemin whom you now perceive in close conver¬ 
sation with J ACK Shan,” said Horatio, is a brother dramatic 
author; and, however strange it may appear, yet it is strictly 
true, he has written biore pieces than Shaksfeare ; but I must 
confess they are not such weighty ones. However, as a farce 
writer, he has proved*eminently successful; and, in my humble 
opinion, several of his burlettas are very far above mediocrity, 
and merit a higher title. One of his burlesque pieces is truly 
admirable; and it is impossible to witness its representation 
witliout being convulsed with laughter. He is extremely rapid 
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lO^lus composition: an instance of it presents itself to my recol¬ 
lection. The above gentleman being invited to dine with the 
proprietor of a theatre, after the cloth had been removed, at the 
request of the manager, composed a one act burletta, from a 
given subject, with which he was totally unacquainted, during 
the time he emptied the contents of a bottle of wine, at another 
table in the same apartment. The piece was highly approved 
of by the company present, and afterwards represented with 
success. He understands stage eifeot extremely well; but it is 
thought his portraits partake more of water colours than the 
strength of oil : he also wants study to mellow and mature his 
effects: but he is an off-hand writer, and appears to disdain any 
thing like serious thoughts on his subjects, or in being obscured 
any length of time in bis closet from the pleasure and society of 
his friends. He is at all times upon * good terms’ with him¬ 
self ; and laughs at die remarks of the critics. One or two of 
his pieces on their first representation have encountered the 
ugly letter D, so hurtful to the feelings of an author: however 
his nmres have not in the least been shaken by these events; 
nay, on the contrary, he has passed over the fiery ordeal of the 
public with the most stoiclike fortitude. He i& said to be 
generous in disposition, and perfectly careless as to hoarding up 
the fruits of his labours. Eccentric, of course; an author with¬ 
out eccentricity, roy dear Proxy (with a smilf upon Horatio’s 
countenance), would be quite out of cliaricter. The above 
gentleman has also written numerous excellent comic songs; 
and it is only common justice to observe of him, that he has 
afforded the town a fund of amusement. H’e has done some¬ 
thing besides : a golden account has been given of his talents in 
more than one treasury, without going to thu diittance of 
Rochester, or being under the necessity of leaving London to 
inquire where those theatres are situated. He possesses con¬ 
siderable taste for poetry, and one or two of his small pieces 
have been highly spoken of as discovering traits of great genius 
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in that difficult Mralk of literature. He has furnished pieces for 
most of the theatres in the metropolis; and 1 think/* concluded 
Horatio, ** that he has stuff still left in him, if properly exer¬ 
cised, which might enable him to produce sometliiug better in 
the dramatic line than any piece which has hitherto come irom 
his pen. 

** As you wish, Proteus, to be made acquainted with most 
of the eccentric characters Ttnd men of talent who visit Mr. Ox- 
berry’s coffee room, let me call your attention to the gentle¬ 
man who recently entered, and who was recognised with a 
smile by our worthy host. He was a few years ago an actor of * 
some provincial celebrity; and considered by his brother per¬ 
formers to possess an excellent studj/; but all of a sudden his 
prospects w'ere blighted, by an infirmity the most ruinous that 
could attack the person of an actor— absence of mind. He 
was, of course, compelled to leave the stage; but fortunately for 
himself he selected the occupation of a country schoolmaster. 
This latter speculation, 1 am happy to say, has turned out more 
favourable to his purse than all the empty applause he received 
on the board! of a provincial theatre. 

It is extraordinary how the effects of study, and repetition of 
a character, operate upon the memories of some men; and how 
very different it acls upon the MIND of others. It is related of 
Walker, the original Macheath, who performed the gay hero of 
the road so repeatedly, when that inimitable opera was first 
produced, that before the conclusion of the season. Walker 
had forgot every lifie of the character, and only retained the 
recollection of the mUsic. The great Sir Isaac Newton, at 
times, was so absent as absolutely to forget whether he had 
dined or not! Dr. Johnson also severely felt what has been 
designated by several literary men the mania of study ! 
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I believe,” said Horatio, ** it is to be found inJMr. Rylev’s 
THturanf, an account of a performer at Edinburgh who was 
terribly af&icted with absence mind. Until this serious 
calamity crossed his path, he was an actor of repute, and a man 
of stitperi(»r talent. He was so absent at times, that if he ro^ 
with a most intimate acquaintance in the streets, who accosted 
him with * Good morning to you, sir!’ be would pass on, 
unmindful of this attention paid to him, for more than the 
distance of a hundred yards, wheif he would suddenly turn 
round, as if recollecting himself, making a profound bow at the 
same time, saying * Very well, I thank you!’ when perhaps his 
acquaintance was out of sig^t. At rehearsal in the mornings he 
was generally perfect to a letter; but sometimes during the 
performance at night, perhaps in the middle of a most impas¬ 
sioned scene, he would stick so fast, that all the vociferations 
of the prompter would not restore him to his recollection of the 
part. This unfortunate malady brought the above performer 
into great ridicule and contempt; and was improperly attributed 
by the imdie&ce to inattention and inebriety. One instance, in 
particular, is worthy of notice, which occurred on the above 
unfortunate actor’s benefit. He had taken unusudi pains to be 
correct in his characta'; and at rehearsal ip the morning con¬ 
gratulated himself on his attention. But, alas I in the third act 
of the piece his memory totally failed him—«.he was quite at a 
los^ and could not jgroct^d with the scene. A great row 
ensued; silence was at length obtained, and in this dilemma he 
came forward and addremed the audience, under great agitation: 
* Ladies and gentlemen, 1 cannot expres8*to you what I feel at 
this present moment. I am sorry for whdt has occurred—but 
it is not niy fault: it is owing to the*infinnities of Nature. 
Rely upon my word and honour, ladies and gentlemen, that 1 
rehearsed the part to my wife this morning while 1 laid in bed, 
and she found me as perfect as an angel I’ 
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** Various other instances might be adduced to ;ahow 
aberrations of men’s minds at particular periods. 1 have m my 

pocket book,” said QinV/ (pulling it outj, “ a tale of ai late 

> 

provincial manager, well known to the theatrical world, which 
you can read at your leisure. It serves to show bow much he 
was abroad upon all occasions, and was therefore not improperly 
designated— 


THE ABSENT MANAGER. 

> 

Great Newton, ’tis said, was to study so prone. 

And lost in deep problems so absent had grown, 

That he knew not, at times, if he'd dined: 

But a few years ago 1 knew just such a man. 

And match his eccentric conduct who can, 

Or the abstracted state of his mind. 

So absorb’d was Old T. in his various pursuits. 

That at mom he’d march forth in last night’s russef boots; 

Indeed some thought his brain had a crack, 

For once his dear wife had six shirts for him made, • 

When return’d front his journey she thought them mislaid. 

But, behold, they were all—on his back I!! 

> 

* 

So absent indeed was this comical wight, 

That bis dresser, declar’d, on a very full night, 

* He gave him hi^ Ijose ivith work’d clockings. 

But thinking, perchance, of the treasury sweets^ 

Or dreaming, perhaps^ what would be the receipts^ 

On one leg he put both the stockings! 

j 

Earl Ormond he had on that night to enact. 

But the eDortfs—-though with prompting his memory back’d. 
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" Aod not beinif in Ormond quite mellow^ 

Stead of giving the audience one line from the text. 

He hamuiei’d and stamnaer’d, then grew so perplex’d, 
That he spoke every word of OtJtello ! / / 

The late King (God bless him) commanded a play, 
Interspers’d with Shield’t music, the Windsor folk say; 

And to please his beloved royal master 
He set off to town Jid^ parts to ensuie, 

No preacher e’er travell’d so fast to fiis cure, 

Or spurr’d to the parsonage faster. 

Arriv’d at Old Drury, the notes to obtain, 

With “ parts first and second** pervading his bi 
Though incredulous readers may doubt it, 

He slept at O. P. and P. S. for that night, 

And early for home the next day took bis flight. 

But went back to Windsor without it!! 

But the climax of absence 1 yet have to tell. 

He once stopp’d at an inn, teltere his teife was known well, 
With a female who play’d in his corps, • 

Had bis supper, and then they both stepp’d^ up to bed; 
While to Betty, the chambermaid, Lusignan said, 

“ Bring up breakfast at ten—not before.”, 

, * 

Mrs. Mingle arriv’d (from a whist party fled). 

And was told Mr. L. and his wife were in bed, 

At which'she express’d her great sorrow; • 

<< God bless me, I’m vext 1 was not in the. way- 
Mre. T. I an’t seen for this many a day,. 

But I’ll go up at breakfast to-morrow.” 

t 

In the morning, as soon as she’d book’d each night’s score, 
She went up on tiptoe, and knock’d at the door, 
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X ^ When a voice answer'd faintly, “ Coqie in.” 

“ How d’ye'Uo, .Mr. Th-dat-en ? I hope yoil slept well; 

1 came, for f thought 1 just now heard your bell; 

You’re welcome to Royal Oak Inn.” 

The lady awoke firom a fanciful dream,, 

And arose, when the lai^la^ gave a load 8creain-p< 

“Mr. flirent-eiif why, what dq I see? 

Are you not quite asham’d) sir, a^ your time of life, 

To be here seen in bed with another man’s wife ,, 

Thus disgracing my husband and me ?” 

Our manager now, in a sad nervous plight, 

Started up, like a ghost, from his pillow with fright, 

Out of bed still unable to stir. 

And pulling his nose, with an air of surprise. 

Exclaim’d, “ it must be Mrs. T. in disguise, 

“ For I certainly thought it was her.” 

“ Thus, madam,” he said, “ I would not give offence. 

Nor insult you. I’m sure, under any pretence; 

’Tis an error, as usual, of mine, 

But how it could happen I’m sure I can’t tell; 

This lady is not Mrs. T. I see well. 

But 1 know that she plays —the same line!!! 

The short spaqe of time allowed by the president between 
the songs was filled up with theatrical conversation. A warm 
argument took place on the merits of the late Mr. John Kemble, 
respecting the intolerable length of some of his pauses, in which 
Pebegrine and Qcill took an animated part. < “ Long 
pauses,” said a wit, smiling, “ if you will permit me, gentlemen, 
to read a few' lines, to you, written by a friend of mine, upon the 
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subject of pauses. Mr. Kemble must be considered a rapid 
speaker to the orator I allude to 

THE PAUSE. 

Of Kemble’s pauses talk no more, 

For 1 have one laid up in store 
Will beat him fa&ly from the pit; 

One will suffice, and this is it— 

As over Putney Bridge, one day, 

A queer old fellow bent his way. 

With John^ his servant, at his heels. 

Quickly about his horse he wheels. 

It seems it took him in hii head 
To question John, and thus he said, 

“ Do you like eggs?** “ Yes, sir,” said John. 

No more was spoke, they both jogg’d on: 

About A YEAR had crept away 
(’Twas in, 1 think, the month of May), 

Again they pass’d the bridge I’ve named/ 

'When hastily old Hunks exclaim’d, 

“ How r’ and then turn’d his head aside; 

** Poached, sir, I like ’em,” John replied. 

And this is sure, nor doubt it true,* 

Tlie “ longest paus^’ I ever knew. 

• » 

“ Before we part, Proteus,” said Quill, “ let me advise you 
to be extremely attentive to rehearsah. Avoid, if possible, to 
incur the displeasure of the manager; and likewise to keep 
clear of having your salary reduced by the payment of forfeits. 
Decision is as necessary in a company of players, as discipline 
is to a regiment of soldiers. And if ever it should fall to my 
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lot to fill the situation of a manager, I should be more rigid to 
enforce the payment of forfeits for nonattendance at re¬ 
hearsals than any other department connected with the business 
of a theatre. The following lines will illustrate, most clearly, 
the necessity of forfeits: 

• 

Colley Cikher was '' Call Bof* in Betterton's days, 

When they knew not French Dramas-hnt good English Plays; 
One night, when the latter was acting his part 
With pathos and feeling that touch'd every heart, * 

Young Colley went on, fhe first time it appears. 

With a letter, but quite overcome by his fears. 

He stammer’d and stutter’d, and staring about. 

Put the scene in confusion and Betterton out. 

Then ran oft' the stage, quite alarm’d at the pit. 

And through the stage door made his hasty exit; 

When the act was completed, and curtain rung down, 

BETT insisted poor Coll should be fined half a crown : 

" Why, sir,” said the prompter, “ that cannot well be. 

For the boy has no salary, 'twixt you and me.” 

“ Oh! oh 1” replied Betterton, bursting with rage. 

As he stalk’d like the |;hosts in Macbeth ’cross the stage, 

“ Put him down Jfieen shillings;’* “ Well, sir, what then?” 

“ What then,” echoed t’other, “ why forfeit him TEN I! P* 

1 am extremely pleased with the evening’s entertainment,” 
said Proteus ; ** and /or this treat, as well as many others, 1 
am indebted to my friend Horatio,” “ 1 hate compliments, 
Peregrin E,” observed .Qut7/, but I am happy it has met 
with your approbation. It is one of those kind of houses 
(speaking m a low tone of voice) in the metropolis where, 
during some part of the evening, you are likely to meet with 
gentlemen connected with the.press, who are intelligent always, 
learned on various topics, and, from the nature of their occu- 
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pation, full of anecdote, and interestingly amusing: country 
performers out of situations, waiting for engagements; and 
actors in full pay, belonging to the Theatres Royal. Artists 
of various descriptions; and filled up with a sprinkling of mer¬ 
cantile persons, which renders the tout ensemble a most respect¬ 
able portion of society, I am fond of pictures, Proteus, and 
I must praise those portraits of Messrs. Matthews, T. Dibdiii, 
and Harley, painted in oil by Drummond; but particularly the 
one of * Mine Host,’ which for fidelity of character is Ox-^ 
BERRY himself. I cannot pass over those admirable likenesses, 
penciled by Wageman, of Messrs. Liston, Geo. Smith, 

Incledon, Wrench, Russel, Sherwin, Farren, 8cc. This rising 
artist has also been extremely happy in his po^baitd of Mts. Ed¬ 
win, Mrs. Egerton, and several othar ladies beldij^ng to both of 
the theatres. You may, Pereobine, likewise recognise several 
of De Wilde’s portraits equally excellent as coni{f!linwiis with 
the works of the above artists. Look, Proteus,” said Quill, 
** Mine Host has given conspicuous stations to those once great 
props of the English stage, Mrs. Siddons, and the late Mr. John 
Kemble, and George Cooke, Esq. In short, Peregrine, Ox- 
B£RRy4 gallery of portraits, although in a much less compass 
than the collection of a celebrated manager’s, which were sold a 
few years since by auction, did not display half so much interest 
nor talent. It is now getting late, Pereghiin e, and as you in¬ 
tend to start early in the morning for glory, fame, and reward, 
permit me to wish you well, and bid you good night.” “ Be it 
so,” said Proteus, “ hut • • 

I 

Good niglitl good night! parting is snch sweot sorrow, 

I could say Good night 1 till it be morrow! * 

ITie manager welcomed our hero to Scanty Corner with a 
most flattering smile, and a hearty shake of the hand,'.observing 
to Peregrine, Your lordship’s right welcome |!h iJewmark.” 
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Screw was a complete actor in ever part he undertook, except* 
iiig characters upon the stage. No man knew his cue better 
than the Brown Paper Manager. He was always perfect 
without the aid of a. prompter. The entrances and exits of 
life he had marked with a shrewdness scarcely equalled, but 
never excelled, by any of bis brethren of the sock atid buskin. 
Screw had self-possession to the very echp; but bis feelings, 
except professionally, were like the rock on which the rain that 
priiuless falls: yet he could laugh and cry wherever those inci¬ 
dents were set down in his manuscript, and sometimes with 
tolerable humour, and pathos. In his portraiture of 

bronze, no artist could compete with him. His stock was so 
immense that he could have furnished twenty cross-examining 
Old Bailey Barristers, without missing a single drop of it. 
In pursuit of a be-speak, he was not to be denied with the com¬ 
mon courtesies of life : rebuffs to him were never remembered; 
the door shut against his repeated calls was no offence; but 
he solicited, solicited, and solicited again, till the besieged party 
bad no other resource left to get rid of his importunities but by 
granting him his request. He was never seen to blush in the 
whole course of his eventful history; and often candidly con¬ 
fessed he could np); represent such a passage, however strongly 
it might have been marked by the author. Mr. Screw and 
his name were never at variance, admitting the extremity of 
the pun. He was a most careful treasurer to himself, and 
always had a good balance in his own favour. His superior 
knowledge of accounts, in dividing the shares of the receipts of 
his house between the company, was above the comprehension 
of all his performers : the Accountant General would have had 
no chance Vith Mr. Screw; and Cocker driven out of the 
field. He was prepared at all points to treat wi|h a stage- 
struck youth: Mr. Screw baited his trap so eiisnaringly, that 
his heroes were caught, fur a time, as fast as if they had been 
held by a vice; and whenthe delusion iia(;| subsided a little, the 
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Brown Paper Mani^er was so well versed in the arts of dis¬ 
simulation as to obtain a conquest a second time, by persuading 
his fresh caught victim” that he would form a t;>etter judgment 
on the merits of the case when time had mellowed his opinions. 
The weakness of youth answered his purpose; and to manage 
the unsuspecting person was mere routine to Mr. Screw. His 
travels from town to .town had done more for him towards 
obtaining a perfect knowledge of mankind, and an intimate 
acquaintance with men and things,«than the nobleman with 
his tutor at his elbow, traversing foreign countries in search of 
information. 

Proteus was exactly the sort of personage to suit the calcu¬ 
lations of Mr. Screw. Peregrine was fiery, ardent, am- 
bitious; bent upon a peculiar object, and not to be thwarted 
irom his purpose by any trifling obstacle. Mr. Pbotevs, 
permit me to diow you the theatre/’ said Screw^ and intro¬ 
duce you to your brother performers in the green room^. You 
will 6nd amongst them several actors of immense talent. In my 
theatre, some of the great dons who are now * strutting and 
fretting their hour’ upon the boards of the Thealb’es Royal, 


^ Much as 1 have been about tbeatics, and intinAtelj as I have been 
acquainted with the sons^The^s, it nev» occunred to mind to inquire 
the origin of the titk of the Gr££N Room; but in Mr. Screw't company 
no expianation was required by Pcbegrikb. appeared to the asto¬ 
nishment of ProtenSy most certainly, a,green room, the grass growing 
under bis feet. A tbin partition only separated the performers from a 
couple of animals belonging to the daily. It was the edwhouse con- 
tiguons to the barn, which bad been engaged for the occasion, and fitted 
up for a few nights only by Mr. Screw as a theatre. Peregrine, on enter¬ 
ing this most delectable recess, exclaimed in the words of Bloomfield— 

« 

The fields ^is study—Nature was bis book! 
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made their first appear^ce as actors. I have, I assure you 
of the fact, Mr. Proteos, taught the best of them to speak, to 
walk, to sigh, to laugh, to start, to fence, to make love, to 
weep, and to do every thing that elevates the profesnon a4ove all 
the other arts: but when I have done all this, sir, so ungrateful 
have these persons behaved to me, that they have left my theatre 
for other engagements: the truth is, 1 am too liberal in bringing 
young men forward: 1 put them into ail the good parts : I make 
no reserve for myself, like all ofiier managers: indeerM am con- 

• 4 

tent to double ^ any character, and only anxious to '^ke the most 


^ It has been said of an actor of the name of Whitdy (a Goantry 
manager in the strolling days of the celebrated Edwin), a man of a very 
singular disposition, to whom more whimsical and out rf the way exer¬ 
tions are imputed, than to any other manager or country actor in the 

t 

British territory; the eccentricity of his disposition brought him often 
into strange situations, but the goodness of his heart fully atoned for the 
errors of his understanding; and however marvellous or irregular some 
of his actions might appear, he perpetrated others of a nature so digni¬ 
fied, that they v^ould have done honour to the possessor of a national 
throne. • 

Mr, Wbitely valued himself on being able, as a country manager, to 
play any of Shakspeare's plays withont a double*; he had a great 
opinion of his own powers, and was certain that, however mean the 
character or part might be considered in th^ drama, be had the ability 
to make it appear con^icuous; and to prove this imaginary power, 
frequently threw himself info such situations, which always created 
merriment and sarcastic ^humour in bis company, and laughter in the 
audience. ** Now, my boys,*’ he would say, ** I will show an example, 
for which perhapSyou may thank me during the remainder of your lives: 


* By the word double is meant the necessity which often occurs in 
•travelling companies, of the sams individuals to personate two charac¬ 
ters in the same performance. * 
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iif every little bit. I have almost sworn that I would never 
teach another person the rudiments of our great art—that art, 
sir, which makes the audience mistake art for nature: but i 
believe 1 must make an exception in your favour, Mr. Pro- 
TEDS: you have been so strongly recommended to my protec¬ 
tion.” ** You flatter me, Mr. Screw, I am afraid,” replied 
Peregrine. “ No!' upon my honour, I do not. However, 
I have merely to 'mention that Mr, Truncheon is my first trage¬ 
dian, but he gives way to Mr. PrGteus, owing to the brilliant 
character he has heard of his abilities. He is a Talma, a 
Kemble, a Kean, and a Young: thatris to say, Mr. Proteus, 


now mind me, I will give you a touch of the old school—something be¬ 
yond the ideas of the vulgar— 

^ I’ll snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 

He was fond of declaring that the inattention of managers iu the cast of 
parts was shameful; that be knew a good actor could make the most 
trifling Characters appear glorious; “ and/’ said be, ** to evince the troth 
of my assertion, you shall see me undertake one of the worst parts iu 
Bichard the Third/’ and the next day’s ^lay bill pompously an¬ 
nounced, in large letters, the part of the 

UEUTENANT of the TO WElt, 
for that ni^t only, by Mr. WHITELY 

I 

(being his first appearance in that character). 

• • 

\ 

Those persons who are acquiunted with the etiquette of play bills must 
know that such a piece of information as the above should be attached 
only to a principal part, and a princi{ial actor; and thit the adoption of 
it on so trivial an occasion, united to ^ weak a representation, could only 
tend to engender ridicule, if not contempt. Mr. Whitely was remark¬ 
ably fond of the old method of acting, eur. a great bait or twitch in the 
gait, a very grave face on all occasions, and an inflexible regard im 
tragedy for the interbsts of ti-ti-tum, ti-tum^ ri-tum, tt-tum-ti. 
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lie has a smdl tmte of all those great actors coffibioed in his 

# . 

own person. 

" Miss Made-up’^ is my heroine: she is positively an actress of 
all work! a female Roscius. She is own sister to Melpomene 
and Thalia. Miss Made-up is a Siddons in the highest walk 
of the drama; and a perfect Jordan in the paths of comedy. 
She is a delightful creature. The fact is, Mr. Proteus, she is 
too beautiful for my theatre; and 1 ought to have ten police 


1 “ A little before seven we entered the barn door, and, sealed by a 
small table, found the reiiresentativc of Millwood painted, patched, and 
carleda ** Tbis is hansel^** she observed, as we placed tbree shiliiogs in 
her hand; then turning aside, out of delicacy I suppose, she bedewed 
them with a copious sprinkling of saliva, and continued, that’s foe 
luck. Would you choose a bill, ma'am?** addressing tny wife, *^lbey 
are only written ones, but iny Bobby writes such a beautiful band, that 
quality prrfers tlioro.’’ ^ 

** Finding W were the first comers, and that the barn offered few 

* 

temptations for a busty entrance, 1 entered into conversation with this 
daughter of Melpomene, and found her communicable, but vulgar and 
illiterate beyond an^ thing I ever met with in the profession. 

** Without ceremony she entered into the business of the theatre; and 
much as 1 bad seen and heard of village theatricals, the concerns of this 
small company, and Jher mode of describing them, lelt managers Davis 
and Riggs, and all the routine of the facetious Tony le Brun, far behind. 


We are likely to haVb a good house to-night,’’" observed the repre¬ 
sentative of Millwood. When the gentry comes soon, 1 always thinks 
it a good sign; and we are sure of a good half price—some coming to 
the gallery 1 see. Whiiemiua, where are you?—mind the pig-sty, you 
sluts. As 1 was observing, sir^ lalways mokes great benefits. Civility 

• M 
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0 &cm in. Ibe pit to keep the gallants in order. You will 
make a fine, Romeo to her Juliet. And I am only candid when 
1 say, beware of her charms. In the balcony scene she is 
irresistible. 

« 

" Atackt there fits more peril in thine eye 
Than tWenfy of their swords? look tbou bat sweet, 

And ] am jpioof agi^at their emnity. 

a 

Then, sif, we hare Miss ScREAM-ont, who takes the lead 
in operas. She is all natore. She despises art. You might 
encore her twenty times; she is so strong, and so passionately 



is a pieasaot filings If some ofyoar vulgar folks stood at the door, the 
gently Would be disgusted; and, as 1 myr, civility costs nothing. You 
nmt not expect moch from our BwmtceU to-nigbt/’ loiveriag her voice, 
bard upon sixty: bat, mbm, he's manager, and that acoomOofiar 
it. Only stay till 1 eomu on. Perhaps 1 flatter myself, but 1 never yet 
saw one who understood the part There’s your delicaCb Millwoods, 
and your fhngnishing Millwoods ; but what is she? 1 say, sir, what is 
she ? Why, a common prostitute; and bow are we to give the character 
of such people, but by copying tbeir manner? if you imitate a bird, you 
must wbistie! if a pig, you must grunt When oh^Bamwell comes on, 
youll he laughing and cracking your jokes; but don't, 1 beg you wont, 
for hell speak to yon, you.may ik^eod upon’t, if you do; the nigbt 
tfort last—stand from about the door, you fagged rascals, and let tbe 
quality come in—four shillings, that’s right^Jack, where are you? 
Light the front lamps directly—so, as I was saying, sir, the manager, 
the night afore last, made but a clumsy kktd of die in Hgtla, and a gen¬ 
tleman in . the pit cried, eitcors/ upon wbidi the Peruvian hero popped 
up bis bdid and bawled oat, * if you ean’t behave like a gentleman, 
you’d better leave tbe place;' then streicbed himself out again and died 
like a^man.”— JHmrenS. 
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fond of nngbg, ihat die tiever tires. Miss Sc&eam-oot has 
done more^ in her professional exertions, Mr. PnoTEOe, than 
ever Mrs. Billington did, or Catalani into the bargaku She 
has performed for me at twenty fairs, and sung thirty songs a 
day^No, no, 1 beg pardon, 1 should have said towns. Her 
pitch is very high; and she can deteend^ with the utmost ease 
and rapidity, to the lowest note in the seido. But 1 suppose 1 
shall not be able to keep her: those fendwa ihmi the Italiaa 
Opera have been buzzmg* about her lately, with the most 
tempting offers to sing upon their stage. .1 have been in grief 
about it for the last week; and did not sleep a wink during the 
night, so restless have I been upon the subject. 1 really don't 
know who would be a manager, Mr. Proteus. 

« In my ballet department I have a treasure indeed. Miss 
Kick-her-heels is not to be equalled in the United Kingdom: 
I have seen thepi all. 1 am an old manager, Mr. Proteus, I 
have the whole corps-de-ballet, as it were, under my eye; and 
most of them have danced upon my stage, though 1 suppr^e 
they are too proud now to own it. The attitudes of Pabisot 
were superlatively good; riie was graceful, elegant, and fasci¬ 
nating : and Del C/^o, in her line, delightful: but, neverthe¬ 
less, give me Miss Kick-her-heels against any dancer 1 ever 
saw. Her Coluraltine is far superior to the once celebrated 
Mrs. Wybrow; and die Mesta^. ^dams and DennettSf tibe 
cracks of their day, mtist yield the palm to my herome.' On 
the slackwire, the vope, the ground, and cuttir^ in the air, she is 
a nonesuch! For a, hornpipe, sir, rely upon my word, there 
was,not a Jack tar thrqp^hout the fleet but would have sooner 
forfeited a flfty pound share of his prize money than have 
missed the never-to-be-forgotten steps of the lively Miss Kick- 
her-heels. All Portsmouth was in an uproar during her 
stay; and Nanty Dawson lopked upon as a fool, by comparistm 
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with my lady. Here again 1 < must be candid, Mr. Proteus, 
and beg of you to be upon your guard against die very powerful 
attractions of Miss Kick-her-heels! 

Then last, but not the least, in the company is my low 
comedian, Mr. Ephraim Mug-cutter. The history of the 
stage cannot boast such an original cutter of mugs as Ephraim. 
He is a century before all the actors in the kingdom, living or 
dead: Tom Weston, Shuter, Noabes, Dodd, Parsons, Edwin, 
Munden, Dcpvton, Blanchard, Oxberry, Matthews, and Emery, 
all very great men in their line 1 admit, but little ones when 
placed in competition with Ephraim. With as much pliability 
putty, be can cry on one half of his face, and laugh on the 
other side at the same time. 1 will back him at odds against 

f> 

the Emperor of Ekcis.~makers (Mr. Liston); in fact, Mr. Pro¬ 
teus, 1 have been strongly pressed, nay, offered a handsome 
prenaipm by the artists of the metropolis to let Mr. Mug-Cutter 
stand to them for a study. He has a fine face, abounding 
with expression, and full of capabilities, in which may be wit¬ 
nessed, highly tinted, all the great passions of Le Brun. 
Mug-Cutter is the very fool, too, that follows the advice of 
Shaksfeare : he speaks no more than what is set down for 
him by his author, except when 1 give him the word ad libitum. 
His comprehension is lively in the extrem^ and instantly he 
understands every move and wink of my eyes. Mug-Cutter is a 
truly valuable fellow for ^pulling them in:' I must be per¬ 
mitted to correct myself, Mr. Proteus, 1 should have said, to 
invite an audience to witness the performance's at my theatre. 
But after all, the greatest quality be possesses in my mind is, 
his gratitude for the instruction he has received under my 
tuition: ^he Bank of England, sir, could not tempt Mug-'Cutter 
to leave my stage. Whenever he lets loose the reins of his 
imagination, my powers fail me, 1 must not attempt to give , 
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even an outline of his comic humour. At a conntiy wake, the 
other dayj in grinning through a horse’s collar for the prize of a 
pound of tobacco, several -of the country boobies went into fits 
with laughter. Mug-Cutter was really great, Mr. Pkoteus, 
ill the collar; he had not the trick of the stage to second his 
efforts, and it was a rich portrait of Nature. To sum up his 
character in little, the hlue Devils are put to flight in ,his 
presence; the malady of the hypochondriac is forgotten in 
his company; and the phrlse, so incessanfly made use of by the 
French, of ennui, is never to be experienced within one hundred 
yards of Mr. Mvo-Cutter J ! I 

1 had almost forgotten to introduce to your notice, Mr. 
Proteus, my leader of the^band, Mr. Teazrr. He is a per¬ 
fect Orpheus in his line, although he Cannot draw sticks and 
stones after him. 1 never exaggerate, sir, I assure you, but it is 
truly extraordinary, as well as laughable, to witness the'^effects 
of his violin upon the nerves of the country people in general. 
During our circuit the other day, in removing from one town to 
another, we stopped at an inn to partake of some refreshment, 
when Mr. Tuazek took out his violin and played twQ,or three 
tunes so sweetly, as tb occasion in an instant a general movement 
throughout the house. The landlady could not stand still in 
her bar; and mine ^ost-approached his customers in the most 
ludicrous style,- it was a hop, skip, and njump with the waitefs; 
the daughters of the innkeeper left off mixing of braddy and 
water to join in a reel; and the whole of the company kept 
nodding their heads, and shaking of their feet, to keep time to 
the ravishing instrument of Mr. Teazer ; such are the pow’ers 
of my leader. To my taste, Mr. Proteus, and it is said of me, 
whether I deserve the compliment or not, that I {Possess an 
excellent ear for music, the celebrated Giordani, Viotti, Pinto, 
Salomon, Cramer, Weische]!, and Spagnioletti w'ere mere apolo- 
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1 ^ 8 , compared with Mr. Tgazer. His /oucAes are so exqui- 
sitely 6ne, and his swell prodigiously grand and impoauag. 
Handel would have been delighted with his knowledge of 
harmony; Mozart captivated by the brilliancy of his tones; 
and Storace in ecstacy with bis lapidity of execution. Yet, 
nevertheless, I am sorry to say, that Mr. Teazer is too fond of a 
* drop,' which might prove a very distressing circumstance to 
my feelings, had 1 not brought my company to such a high 
pitch of excdlence as tp be enabled to perform an opera 
without the aid cif miMic { We do strange things at country 
theatres, Mr. PnoTSUf, which the metropolitan places of 
amusement dare mrt attempt. 


In paniom^es we are quite at home: and, if our harlequin 

is not. so elegant in his attitudes as those displayed by the 

father of Osbwr Byrne in the party-coloured hero; so spirited 

as Jdci Bologna; or so lively and active as Ellar, there is no 

ballet performer can strip him of bis laurels on the ground. 

His pedigree is good; indeed it is of the first quality in the 

pantomimic line : he is descended from the celebrated harlequin 

Phillips, so celebrated^ in the days of Gleorge the Second at 

Southwark fair, who, to please his majedly and to show the 

deception and talent of his art, Phillips, at the command of his 

sovereign, leaped down his own throat. Our clown is no fool 

neidiHw. He can distance them all exc^t Joey Grimaldi. 

Pubois, Pelpini, Jack Follett, and Laurent came the nearest to 

% ^ 

my hero aitidi^st the host of clowns in town and country. It 
is saying no little for my fool, in placing hinr second to 
Grimaldi; in fact, 1 never saw an ej|pial to the lat|er performer 
daring tiie whole of my profes^nal life. 


When the managers of the classic theatres in the metropolis 
descended to employ horses to draw audiences to their houses, 
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1 trast, Mr. Protrits, 1 need not make an^ apology in 
stating to yoa 1 cmce went round the country as the pr(^rietor of 
a moving circus :—; 



At Astley's 1 always admired the melo.^matic pieces 
produced with the assistance of horses; and considered them 
perfectly in character; and I have also been most agreeably 
entertained at the RqytU Circus with such like productions to 
represent the seat of war. But to a lover of the regular drama 
as I am, Mr. Proteus, you may depend upon it that I wiO 
never suffer any pertormer of mine to be annoyed by the intro¬ 
duction of horses on the boards of mv thea&e. 

e + 

But 1 will n(>t tease ytm any more, sir, with the incal¬ 
culable merits of setwral of my other performers; perhaps I 
may be too diberal ib my dispoation. Yet 1 never feel 
chappy if I do not praise and reward merit as it deserves. 
However 1 will conclude with stating, that you will meet 
widi a oombination of excellence in my company—in a word. 
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Mulhm in parvo. And with the addition of the abilities 

of Mr. Proteits (making a low bow), permit me to say, 

we shall carry every thing before us. I shall now take my 

leave for a short period, having to meet by appointment the 

Duchess of Neoer-fail, to bespeak a play. A fine chance 

for your opening. The Duchess is a most kindhearted and 

liberal creature; her smiles are the very high road to patronage 

and fame. 1 will speak to her Grace about your performance. 

In the interim 1 have no doubt you ^ill soon become acquainted 

with the invaluable members of niy company.” 

« 

o 

_ $ 

Proteus was almost struck dumb with astonishment at the 

high sounding reputation which Mr. Screw had bestowed upon 
his company: and great as his confidence had been, backed 
with all the fire of youth, he wa^ nearly shook to the centre 
by the recital of such an unexampled combination of excel¬ 
lence. Peregrine thought that he might have made a dash 
on the London boards with less danger of success. He did not 
recover from the effects of his surprise for some minutes: it 
was an electric shock to him : as he had not the slightest idea 
of receiving such a splendid account of the talents of the 
company. in which be was to make his ^ebut. To compete 
with such " great creatures” as described by Mr. Screw, added 
to their vast experience, was quite teriifying,.; nay, it was over- 
whe^ng to the feelings of Proteus,, who fiad previously enter¬ 
tained an opinion,, in his own conceit, that 

He could pluck pale faced honour firoln the noon 1 

* 

t 

Peregrine trembled! and he also hesitated whether he should 
proceed ,towinds the theatre, or retrace his steps back tp the 

4u 

* retreat’ of his friend Horatio, to acknowledge his error, that 
he had been rather too premature in quitting his business, and 
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likewise in turning his back upon the friendly roof of his 
father. ' 

Proteus at length got die better of his fears, and with a 
firm step be set out towards the theatre, exclaiming— 

I dare do all that may become a man. 

Who dares do more, is none! 

Arriving at the spot of*ground, according to the direction 
given to him by Mr. Screw, our hero anxiously^looked about 
for that building, in which he had so fondly anticipated he was 
to lay the foundation‘for his future histrionic fame; but his 
longing eyes, expanded to their utmost stretch of sight, could 
not perceive any thing like the outside of a theatre. Upon a 
more minute examination, ‘Proteus perceived at a small dis¬ 
tance a play bill pasted gainst a barn, which he approached 
with a quick pace, to satisfy his curiosity. The name of Screw 
instantly removed all his doubts upon the subject. Peregrine 
entered the theatre without any difficulty, a little boy being the 
only person left in charge of the properties and the wardrobe. 
To depict (he altered countenance of ProteCs at the disap¬ 
pointment he encountered is impossible, indeed he was chagrined 
beyond the power of expression, and his [Mride equally mortified. 
“ Is it for this wretched place,” exclaimed Peregrine an¬ 
grily, that 1 have left London ? Is it in such a doghole as 
diis that 1 can expect to realize any fame ? 

Perish the thought I ne'er be it said.” 

Recovering a little from his surprise, Peregrine’s anger 
was succeeded by mirth, and he burst out into a loud fit of 
.f laughter. This,” said he, is Scanty Comer indeed. But 
it is of no use now to be out of temper. It is true 1 am 
deceived as to the size of ^he building; but what of that? It 
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is Bot the theatre that makes ao actor of the individual, there¬ 
fore 1 will not be downhearted; 1 will persevere: 1 cannot go 
back to London till 1 have done something. Horatio would 
pronounce me a coward; and my friends in general would hold 
me up to ridicule, and laugh at me. My feelings cannot bear 
this sort of reproach; and 1 must console myself that it is merely 
a regular introduction to the boards, obtaining an insight into 
the practical part of becoming an actor. Well then, after all 
our toil and trouble, it ends according to Shakspeare;— 

“ Our revels now are ended; these our actors 
(As I foretold yon) were all spirits^ and 
Are melted into air, into thin air: 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The olond-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all who it inherit, shall dissolve: 

And like this insnbstantiai pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind! Wc are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep 


While, Proteus was in this sort of a reverie, or more pro- 
perly speaking, talking to himself, the manager entered the 
theatre with Miss Made-up hanging upon his arm, followed by 
the whole of die company, to commence a reliearsal. Previous 
to which Peregrine had to undergo the formality of an in¬ 
troduction to the performers, under the management of Mr. 
Screw. In the most pompous style the manager thus addressed 
our hero; “ 1 have prevailed upon the Duchess of Never-fail to 
bespeak a play, and from the hint 1 .gave of jrour talents, 
Mr. Proteus, her Grace has ccmdescended to desire Romeo 
and Juliet: and I have likewise the pleasure to inform you, 
that Mr. Truncheon has in the politest manner possible relin¬ 
quished his part of the lover, in order that your dH>ut may be 
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attended with all tl^e saccest y<Mi can wish. Indeed, air, it may 
lead to great things; therefore you have no time to lose, but I 
flat|ter myself you are up in the part, and study is hpt necessary.” 
" Yes,” replied Peregrine, perfectly; and 1 can play Romeo 
at an hour’s notice.” 

The opportunity which offered to Proteus of witnessing 
the rehearsal, he was determined to embrace, and without hesi¬ 
tation he immediately seated himself upon one of the rows in die 
pit. The imposition which Mr. Screw had practised upon our 
hero, respecting the talents possessed by Mr. Truncheon^ soon 
discovered itself: and in the mmd of Proteus Mr. Truncheon 
appeared little else tlian the miserable remnant of a man of very 
confined abilities; added to which, the serious effects of distress 
and age had rendered him more fit for retirement, and an object 
of the theatrical fund, than to strut and fret his hour as the hero 
and lover of our greatest dramatic authors. The fears which 
had previously existed in the breast of Peregrine bad now 
entirely subsided; and Proteus, on witnessing the efforts of 
Mr. Truncheon, considered all competition between them at 
an end. * 

The ladies, who also spoke for themselves, notwithstanding 
the high sounding praises so lavishly bestowed upon their 
beauty and talents by Mr. Screw, descended immediately below 
the scale of mediocrity in the estimation of our hero. Pere¬ 
grine diought hu judgment must be either very faulty, or else 
the manager was one of the greatest flatterers of die age. . Miss 
Made-up, in wbos*e person Peregrine expected to behold 
the fine fornf and ladylike deportment of a Miss Chester, united 
with the vivacity and elegance of Madame Vestris, could scarcely 
smother his disappointment at tlie appearance of a female des¬ 
titute of the smallest share of attraction; illiterate in her dia¬ 
logue; her apparel neither dirty nor clean; and coarse and 
vulgar in her manners. 
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The entrance of Miss Scream-ovt equally annoyed the 
feelings of Peregrine : instead of his being enraptured with 
the fascinating strains of this heroine, so glowingly enlarged 
upon by Mr. Screw, the croaking of the raven would have 
produced as much harmony as the coarse voice which escaped 
from the lips of the manager’s first opera singer. 

The liveliness exhibited in the dance of Miss Kick-her-' 
HEELS, somewhat heightened by rather a pretty face, compen¬ 
sated in a smq}l degree for the mortification our hero had expe¬ 
rienced in beholding the above heroines of Adk, Screw’s first 

4 » 

rate company of performers. -* > * 

At the conclusion of the rebeamal, the manager ini^rmed 
Proteus that Romeo and Jvliet would be immediately an¬ 
nounced for performance under the patronage of the Duchess 
of Neter-fail, and the love-sick hero to be represented by him¬ 
self. Proteus felt determined in his own mind to make a hit 
if possible: he therefore diligently perused the part several 
times; rehearsed the emphatical speeches loudly in the fields, 
to try the extent of his voice and powers of elocution; and 
likewise paid the greatest attention to his person and dress. 
Peregrine was anxious to attract the notice of the duchess 
and her party. The night of performance ^ived, the overture 
had been played by Mr. Teazer, the prompter’s bell bad also 
been attended to, and the play commenced, but the duchess had 
not taken her seat. In vain did PROTEqs direct his eyes 
towards the place prepared for her grace; in vain did our hero 
exert himself in the garden scene; mid in vsun did he break open 
the tomb of the Capulets, with all the ardour o^ a distracted 
lover to extort the tears of sensUiility from the head of fashion. 
But Proteus found out too late it was a hoax of Mr. Screw : 
the duchess had never left the meU*opolis; and it was only one 
of the many pleasing harmless inventions played off on the 
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enemy by the brown paper manager of Scanty Corner, in order 
to draw together a good audience. 

Proteus, although much disappointed by the absence of the 
duchess, had nevertheless made a greater hit by his perform¬ 
ance of Romeo than he had previously anticipated. He had 
not only eclipsed all the male stars under the management of 
Mr. Screw, praised to the very echo by the manager, but he 
had made great havoc amongst the hearts of the ladies! Pere¬ 
grine’s love scenes had occasioned a decided conquest over 
the sensitive feelings of poor Miss Made-up : and Miss 
ScRK AM-OUT, to prevent a rival in her liking for the elegant 
Mr. Proteus, despised the old fashioned tale of Shak- 
SPEARE, that 

She never told her love, 

But let concealment, like a worm i’th’ bad. 

Feed on her damask cheek. 

Noy the operatic siren was determined not to 

Sit upon a monument like patience 
Smiling at grief; 

And therefore hei^ admtices towards our hero were so plain 

. j * 

that he stood in no need of the cue to carry on the dialogue. 

Neither could Miss Kick-her-heels resist the dashing 
heroic-like talents of*our hero. Her heart was taken by sur¬ 
prise, and she was o'ier head an^ ears in love with Prbegbine 
before she hafl any intiination of the matter. She was not one 
of the coy or bashful sort of creatures who would rfither die 
than make known the violence of her passion, and if speaking 
had been the forte of Miss Kick-her-heels, she would, in 
the words of Juliet, have eid^Iaimed— 
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1 gnire tbe« nine befimr thou didst request it: 

And yet I iTonld it «rer« to give i^aiii. 

My boanty is as boundless as the' sea, 

My love as deep; the more I give to thee 
The more 1 have. 

But unfortunately for the above fair one, her talents were 
exclusively confined to her Aee/s instead of her tongue, and 
therefore' she was compelled to i^ake use of signs, nods, and 
gentle hints to express her L^iK.iDents towards her admired 
Peregrine* as a substitute for her deficiency in the art of 
eloquence. Miss Kick-hee-heels was an excellent ballet 
performer, and so extremely impressive in her powers of action, 
that no one could mistake tue mr ning she intended to convey' 
to an audience. Proteus, a risiii* actor, and endeavouiLig to 
learn every movement crnnected wun the business of the stage, 
of course could not plead ignorance as to the favourable inten¬ 
tions of Miss Kick-her els towards his persv^u. 

Proteus was now decidedly the hero «Mr. Screw's com¬ 
pany : he was the envy of the men; a host wilh*the manager; 
and a complete Adenisio the eyes of the finales. Peregrine 
performed what parts he thought proper, with the consent and 
approbation of Mr. Screw, and Richard,^Othello, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, &c. See. were run through in b^ty succession, with 
abundance of applause, but without any profit, in a pecuniary 
point of vi^w, to our hero. But all this sort of success would 
have proved little better than starvation to *Prot£Us, bad not 
his tender mamma replenished his purse; under the pleasing 
idea that she should live to witness hor darling boy on the 
boards of a London theatre, as a fir't rato actor. The well 
stored cupboard at his father’s dwelling he now severely missed 
when bis keen appetite reminded him of its loss; the misery 
which his brother actors endured,* and the various shifts titey 
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were compelled to mt^e, hdrt PiloxiEVe's feelioge -ptimtelyi 
but he waa too proud to complain, and be appeared in public 
as happy and as cheerful as if he had been weekly in the 
receipt of a great salary. Ye(^ be would now and then 
sigh— 

I have that withia which passeth show! 

The attention and caresses of the above theatrical ladies 
towards our hero were too mpch for P£.iii'.cutNE: .iie admira> 
tion and fondness of the one; ‘be jealousy and ai er expressed 
by the other; and the disappointment and neglect complained 
of b; the third, produced scenes between them not exactly '"tl- 
culated for public representation, and rather unbecoming the 
pen of an author to describe. •* Three Graces,” as 

Mr. Screw termed tiiem in t's glowing description to Pere¬ 
grine, were so fascinated wilti ♦he person cf Fa<^>TEtJS, as 
rapidly to descend within the aj,>ellatior, ')f (’ i Gracelesset T 
and our hero wa'* determined tf' ’ me to the jinaht. 

In the course o' three months, Peregrine considered he had 
ha uite ighin, . company, and rather too much 

of Mr. Sever'' ..ayement; he therefore made up hiil mind 

to quit Scanty Corner, mtiiout giving tiie manager die stightest 
nc'^ce Li h.'j intent^n. Our hero was now fully aware of'ft. 
so 'dstry of Mr. Sc ^ ja , and the gross impositioh he had used 
towards him. Neither did die ladi«» miperience the least hint 
or previous intimation of the retirement of Mr. Proteus. No . 
tender farewell for *Mis8 Made-up: Ur^rilofai PebbgEine, 
ungallant creature' N<c nor chaste.^salute for Miss Screasc- 

buT: fickle Pboteus 1 eruel M&meo ! .And pretty Mbs Kick- 

( 

HEB-HEEUt was iresedted the sacrifice of a few tears, at the 
parting of our hero. Unfeeling Peregrine ! Ungenerous man! 
The above and a thousand other exclamations escaped the lips 
'of the angry heroines on leat^ing that Proteus had left the 
company. 
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Scftnty Comer was soon lost sight' of by our hero. The gay 
metropolis once mwe his object; and “ the retreat” of his 
sincere friend, Horatio Quill, his first and immediate place of 
call. He ascended the stairs, numerous as they were, with the 
rapidity of a racehorse, so anxious was Proteus to spend a 
few hours in the company of a man so exactly after his own 
heart, and who was equally as fond of the stage as himself. 
The thundering rat-tat at the door convinced Horatio that no 

a 

dun was looking after him: he threw down his pen in haste, 
and the author received Proteus with a hearty grasp of his 
hand, and a smile upon his countenance, exclaiming— 

O my Pylades! What's this world without a friend ? 


The meeting of the player and' the author was one of those 
happy hours to each other, that description, how'ever accurately 
written, must fall short in communicating its value to the 
reader. It was genius on the one side and talent on the 
other: both dependent upon their abilities fur subsistencethey 
did not quarrel about riches, their idol was not gold, and if they 
were placed in society above want, contentment sat smiling upon 
their brows. But, nevertheless, they weijp both extremely am- 
hitioue; Proteus to become an actor of renown'; and Horatio 
a theatrical author of celebrity. The - adventures of Proteus 
were tcdd by him vrith great sphlt, and se^^ of his anecdotes 
were so replete with whim and mmdent, that made Horatio 
laugh heartily^ when the character of' Mr. Screw wll served up 
as a dish of argument. The lover soenef <^; Peregrine vrith 
the fair heroines of the stage hd^^e^ properly keptia-ihe shade, 
even from his friend. Pttd^uE feehpgtat^dwH^ 
feel upon similar occasions, that it was Rot ,Gnly ungetlhant, but 
reduced the character of any gentleman below par, when he 
lost sight of his own weakness, by telling tales of the ladies. It 
was indeed a happy night to Quill and Peregrine. Time' 
flew with the rapidity of lightning. Hours were of no use; 
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Horatio had ao much theatrical information to communicate to 
Psrbgbine; the movements vrliich had occurred at the The¬ 
atres Royal during his absence; QuilFs acquaintance with new 
managers at the houses of call of actors; reading sketches 
made by Horatio on Men and Manners in public Life, to be 
embodied at his leisure into a comedy; also a few scraps, and 
skeletons of pieces, which might be knocked up” into a farce, 
on any local occasion, whenever the happy time should arrive 
that Horatio found himself as a professional author at one of 
the great theatres, taking his salary like any other j>erformer on 
the establishment. Thq clock had struck three: and not one 
word had passed between them respecting the future plans to be 
adopted by Proteus, so much had they been engaged with other 
topics. An adjournment was now agreed to be necessary on 
both sides : and an agreement entered into between Horatio and 
Peregrine to meet the next evening at the Harp, in order to 
procure a new engagement for our hero. 



(.The Oallbry.— Powerhil ftttracUon ortaUat I] 
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CHAR IV. 


Jnother Fisit to the Harp: a new 'Engagement the Result. 
Quill in his Glory, surrounded hy Men of Talent. A Com¬ 
pliment to the late John Emery.’ A Sketch of Country 
Managers. Proteus joins a respectable Company at Bril¬ 
liant Shore, a celebrated Watering Place. Our Hero becomes 
a Favourite. Peregrine plays second to a London Star; 
by whom he is complimented as to his Abilities. Peregrine 
introduced to Sir Harry Gayboy, a theatrical Amateur; 
visits the Mansion of the Baronet. Sketch of Sir Harry. 
Proteus too much flattered hy his Friends, or rather his 
Foes: forgets his Situation in Life: an Amour with the 
** Blue-eyed Maid of the Mansionguilty of JExcesses and 
Dissipation: his Purse cannot keep Pace wUh his Extrava¬ 
gance. A Prison Scene without Canvqss, somewhat different 
from a theatrical Place of Confinement. 


Horatio and Proteus were punc^^l to their appointment; 
and the Harp once more was the sc^ne of their amusement. 
The room was rather thin of conppipi; on dieir entrance; but 
Quill was soop recognized by two brotHer authors. In the 
absence of conversation and Itqtjipjefis, in order fb beguile the 
time, Mf. Quill was asked if he had any new piece of compo¬ 
sition to read to them. Horatio, always ready to afford amuse¬ 
ment to his friends, immediately read the following production: 
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THE MANAGER'S FAREWELL; 



OUT OF DEBT OUT OF DANGER. 

The Manager's nighti” wbat a brilliant display 
Was made to the town in the bills of the day; ^ 

Hamlet stood at the top^ and the part of the QiieeUf 
By the Manager’s wife, in red letters was seen; 

The Ghosty by a Gentleman, next to view rose, 

Bedeck’d in a suit of new stone'colou/d clothes; 

A song by a lady—who ne’er sung before; 

The music by Bishop, the words by Tom Moore; 

Then the public was told, to increase the delight, 

“ Note Bene/’ ’twill be a fine clear moonlight night. 

Such inducements, no doubt, made the folk think of going, 
And the house was at night in all parts “ ovetflowingJ* 

All went swimmingly on, 'twas completely the thing, ^ 
While the hand, mwA, one fiddler, play’d God save the King. 
Then the Manager enter’d, and spoke an address 
(’Twas his benefit could not do less), 

When he smirk’d at the boxes, and grinn’d at the pit, 

Bow’d low to the gods, and then—made his exit. 

The play now began,;—what a terrific pause, 
mi enter the Ghost to three rounds of applause!!! 

But the sound of his voice, at the words list, oh list,” 

f * 

Announced to the house it was young Tailor Twist: 

V 

Now they titter and giggle and still louder clap, * 

Till the Ghost of a Tailor was let down the trap, 

Where, sdfe stow’d in the cellar, by way of deposit. 

We leave the grim spectre, and go to the closet,** 
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And where Hammy from etiquette would not intrude, 

If he had not been sent for by Mistress Gertrude; 

To the chamber he went, by a flight of back stairs, 

Where he found his mamma half undress’d, and at prayers; 
He call’d her a harlot, a wanton, a fool. 

And said, that at her age the blood should be cool, 

No compassion he felt for his poor mother’s grief. 

While his uncle he call’d a usurper and thief. 

What a pity this grave Prince of Henmark should prove 
-As faithless as Hon Giovanni in love; 

Poor Ophelia he flatter’d, with promises coax’d her, 

Then upbraided her folly, and quizz’d while he hoax’d her 
Too fond to endure, to despair she was driven. 

And became soon “ a ministering angel” in heaven. 

He was not only mad, but blind as a bat, 

For the courtier Polonius he took for a rat; 

To be sure Shakspeare tells us he wasn’t quite certain. 
And thought ’twas the king behind the arras or curtain. 
But to leave fliis digression, and come to the point. 

Or, like Hamlet, you’ll say that “ the time’s out of joint.” 
The fajice now began, twas “ the Three and the Deuce,” 
The actor found dressings the audience the goose; 

When at last he came forward to take his farewell. 

But what happen’d then 1 reluctantly tell, t * 

A voice from the gods, loud as Jupiter’s thunder. 

Struck the petrified audience w’itb terror and wonder, 

“ Mr. Manager, harkee,” the fellow bawj’d out, 

While the gallery heroes all set up a shout; 

But the orator rose in the very front rojv, ^ 

Who, soon it appear’d, w'as a kneader of dough. 

And one of those knaves punsters call “ crusty souls,” 

For the actor had cheated him out of his rolls. 

“ Silence!” now was reecho'd fro^ each seat around. 

Till at length what they call’d for became quite profound: 
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Then he sud, For the favours experienced from you, 

My M'armest acknowledgments ever are due, 

My gratitude language too weak is to show. 

Nor can 1 e’er pay /Ae great debt that I owe. 

But next season I’ll study to make some amends 
To my kind benefactors, my patrons, and friends.” 

“ Next season!” roar’d Rasp, as his bow be was making, 

“ Pay me now what you owe me for bread and for baking^ 

• 

Peregrtkk expressed himself highly amused with the above 
lines; and solicited Mr, Inkpen, a friend of Horttio’s, who 
had been successful in writing a Burletta for one of the Minor 
Theatres, to favour them with the perusal of any little baga¬ 
telle in his power. Mr. Inkpen immediately drew from his 
pocket-book the following liumorous production, which was 
read with considerable point for the amusement of the company 
by Proteus :— 


THE FROLIC. 

Three wags for a frolic in former days fam’d, 

Sam Foote, Jemmy Twiteber, and Tom Weston nam’d,* 
Took it into their noddles to stroll thro’ the town. 

And besiege in thajr way some hotel of renown; 

To the “ Rose*’ then they went, for it lay in their way, 
W’ell known to the bucks, bloods, and rakes of the day. 
Or indeed ’twoulc^ be better, and clearly more right, 

To say to the bloods and the rakes of the night, 

And calling for supper, some turkeys stumps devil’d. 
With the quickness of lightning the dish they soon level’d. 
Mull’d Madeira each call’d for, to rince out his throttle, 
And Foote woudn’t start till he’d had the third bottle. 
The ** potent draught” mounted at length to their heads, 
And, unable to move, they were borne to their beds. 
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“ Here,” said Foote to the waiter, “ come hither I beg, 

Just take ofF my boot,’* that was his cork leg!! 

The fellow, amaz’d, drew it off—laid it by. 

When Weston roar’d out, “ Waiter, lay down this eye,” 

Which he pull’d from its place as a sword from its sheath, 

And be careful beside, sir, of all my front teeth.” 

The waiter now trembled, but nothing yet said. 

Till the other call’d to him to ** unscrew his head I" 

When he made but one bolt to tiro very last stair. 

While as stiff as a broomstick up stood ev’ry hair, 

« By God^” he roar’d out, “ Sir, as sure as a gun 
The devil’s up stairs, and we all are undone.” 

'The devil,” said lioniface, harkee, my lad. 

You’ve been in tlie cellar j that ale's drove you mad.” 

No, no, I’m not mad,” roar’d die prince of all pimps, 

’Tis the devil. I’m sure—aye, and two of his imps. 

Then thro’ the Piazza like light’nipg he fled. 

While the comical actors went staggering to bed!! 

-ti 

" 1 feel much obliged to you, Mr. Inkpen” said Horatio ; 
“ but 1 shall not be quite satisfied if our friend Brush does not 
favour Mr. Proteus with a sight of hhi manuscript on the 
death of the universally lamented John Emery.” " Here it 
is,” replied Brush; “ and if our young fr^said Proteus will 
read it for me, 1 shall lose nothing by that circumstance, 1 am 
well assured, in the estimation of the company.” 

The following tribute to JoIin Emery’s memory was written 
by his friend Brush, a few days after his cfeath; and, by those 
who best knew that inimitable comedian, it is esteemed a faith¬ 
ful portrait of that extraordinary and highly gifted character, 

-“ Take him for all in all, 

Wc shall nut look nimn his like again.” Sluthtpeare. 
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ODE 

ON THE DEATH OF JOHN EMERY, 

comedian. 

** To this complexion must \ire come at last/' 

Then what avails it to laipcnt the past. 

Yet snatch’d thus early from the world’s i^roat stage. 

No more to meet his equal in this age, * 

A Friend may well deplore such talent fled, 

And grieve for him now mould’ting with the dead. 

EzekieTs place shall never be supplied. 

And Farmer Ashfield, with John Emery, died. 

Nor to low rustics was hih art confin’d. 

His genius soar’d, and his capacious mind 
Took higher flights,—wbo|^at has seen his Pun, 

Or Shakspeare’s sullen monster, Caliban^ 

But must admire his very gait and look. 

That now of mirth and now of rage partook; 

Or jealousy, so well portray’d. 

With aiPtbe horrors of the mind display’d. 

Sir Tijhy Belch^ ^en influenced by wine, * 

Only gave way to coarser Barwrdine^ 

In broad or feeling scenes he shone alike, 

* ^ 

In Vanburgh’s Moody^ or in Moreton's T^^e. 

Early in life he sought each Sister Art, 

In Music, as in Painting, play’d his part. 

Walls academic ho was wont to grace. 

And ’midst B. A.’s has often ta’en his place; 

In leisure hours he with the Muses sported. 

Nor unsupccssfully his fav’rites courted; 

Each Part he shone in, but excell’d in none 

So well as Husband, Father, Friend, and Son. * 

His heart was warm, and aid was ever granted 
Whene’er it whisper’d him, here, York, you’re wanted.” 
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Great is the public loss, but while the tear 
Of memory bedews the Actor’s bier, 

Think on the Man whom private worth endears, 
Think on the anguish of a Widow’s tears, 

Who, 00 her infants gazing in despair, 

Mourns with a Husband’s love, a Fathcr^s care, 
Their sole support, her dearest pride and stay, 
Torn from these ties, untimely torn away. 

May feeling make her eloquei^t appeal, 

May liberal patronage exert her zeal, 

And every bosom emulating glow 
To ease the load of aggravated woe^ 

f 

So shall the gonVous effort peace impart, 

And hope sustain the widow'd Mother's heart. 


‘ The Poet well may assert, ** Great is the public loss.’^ He was 
the Morland of the stage; and Nature might exclaim, ^^This is my 
son, indeed!” His portraits were all of them master-pieces in the art 
of acting. The fine tragic powers he displayed in Tyke not only asto¬ 
nished the late John Kemble, but that truly great performer publicly 
declared to his friends he could not find words of sufficiently strong 
import to convey bis praise and admiration of the acting of Mr. Emery 
in the ^ iZ^orm. In Gileg ho was equally eminent; Dattdie 

Dimwmt all that could be wished by the most fastidious critic of the 
age; and bis Farmer Ashfeld positively without a fault. A few persons 
expressed their astonishment that so highly giReS an actor should have 
died poor. The tale however is soon told: he was loo generous in dis¬ 
position to every person who applied to him for relief: bat to his family 
bis kindness knew no bounds: his aged father and mother were entirely 
supported by bis talents; he bad several children to provide for and to 
educate. He was the admiration of all those individuals who saw him 
on the stage^ and beloved as an honest man and a sincere friend by 
every body qff^ of it. He was clever in every thing he undertook—either 
in music, poetry, or painting. The loss of such a man must be felt 
for many years, without any disparagement to the men of talents who 
attempt to supply bis place on the stage. 
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At the conclusion of this Ode the company loudly expressed 
their approbation of it, as a true picture; and a veteran actor, 
who was present, gave it as his opinion that the above lines 
were much better than those written on the same subject by 
George Colman, Esq. 

During the time Proteus was reciting the Ode on John 
Emery’s death, two country managers® entered the room, and 


^ In Passion Week, ail the managers who want people, and all the 
actors who want employoieat, assemble iti London. One evening 1 
sauntered into a room at the O. P, and P. S.. their usual rendezvous, 
where 1 met with a motley group of at least fifty, of both descriptions; 
and a curious assemblage it was. There were managers of first, second, 
and third rales; first, those dignified personages who govern theatres 
royal; next, tliose who preside over theatres by license; and lastly, the 
humble purveyors for public amusement, whose ambition soars not 
beyond that appendage to agriculture, a barn. I'he actors were not less 
diversified than the managers: some were dressed in tbc first style of 
fashion, others barely clean and decent, and a third class neither one 
nor the other. It was curious to observe the different characters of coun- 
teiiances exhibited by those who made engageuieuts to their satisfaction 
and others who despuirod of making any ; the pompous declamation^ of 
the former, who, with bat askew and neckcloth nostril high, ever and 
. anon applied a sniaJJ switch to a shining hessian boot, with a self- 
approving smile, whicti so^med to say, ^^Am not 1 the boy for a benefit?'' 
when eonti-asted with the otlier, formed a lively picture of hope and de¬ 
spair, visible to the most casual observer; instead of the heart cheering 
vinous juice, drank by tjie successful candidate, art humble half pint of 
porter, frothing in shining pewter, was the substitute; the hat too, with 
modest diffidence, sat straight and flat, nor dared show signs of impu¬ 
dent independeiSce by wanton inclination to right or left; a black silk 
handkerchief met the closely buttoned waistcoat, whilst, with an air of 
dejection, unheeding the merry joke and cheerful song, the man of 
many parts, but few engagements, drew figures on the table in slopped 
porter, till roused by the presidept, with Success to the Stage, geiitlc- 
iiicii," he ventured to look up, and, sipping, drankdlic toast. 


V 
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who appeared to pay great attention to the excellent manner by 
which Peregrine had interested the persons present. On 


1 bad not been long seated, when a tall good looking, but shabbily 
dressed man, in years, came hobbling up the room, and bowing to each 
box, seemed perfectly acquainted with the company, he smiled, snapped 
his fingers with much vivacity, exclaimed, Well, here 1 am, gentle¬ 
men, come to see you once more. Tom*Gag's true to his time, you see; 
though the gout has nearly laid me up, I was determined to come—must 
have some of you—smacking salaries, and ^overflowing benefits—now’s 
your time—Tom Gag's your man—shan't live to come another year—go 
out, some of these days, like the snuff of a candle—no matter—I'inch, 
bring a bottle of wine—stop; that smells too much of the pocket—a glass 
of brandy and water will do." 

This strange speech, delivered in a manner peculiar to himself, 
had a wonderful effect on the before desponding part of the group, 
whose eyes, ears, and attention were immediately placed on Tom Gag; 
hopes of immediate engagement, and good benefits, filled every counte¬ 
nance with lines of eager expectation; for as the moon is to the sea, so 
is the pocket to a man's countenance, the one ebbs and flows with 
the othe,r. 

To gain some information of this strange personage, 1 addressed 
myself to an intelligent looking man who sat nex^ me. ** What, sir!" 
he replied, “ don't you know Tom Gag? 1 thought every theatrical 
person had either seen or heard of him! he is manager of the theatre 
royal at Lax Water: has accumulated a fortune by care and perseve¬ 
rance; and, though never a performer of any eminence himself, is a 
tolerably good judge of acting, and collects a company every summer 
capable of entertaining one of the most fashionable audiences out of 
London: he is a very clever fellow, and has the gift ot* wheedling and 
talking the great folks into any thing. It was once his lot to bo 
honoured by the presence of his Majesty at his theatre; Rosina hap¬ 
pened to be the farce commanded, the part of Bclville by Mr. Inclcdon; 
but Tom having unfortunately quarrelled with the lady who should have 
performed Rosina, sli^ refused to make her appearance. In this dilemma 
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learning lhat Mr. Proteus was an actor out of work, they 
expressed themselves ready to engage him without any further 


the manager posted away to our good old Sovereign^ who was ever easy 
of access, and being not only a clever sensible fellow, bnt the most 
impudent dog in tlie world, ‘ I am come/ said be, * an pleaso your 
majesty, to crave your royal clemency in behalfofthc actress who should 
have performed the part of llosina this evening.’ 

* What, what, an actress? What’s her name? what^ her name?' 

“ ‘ Bunting, my gracious king?’ 

** * Eh ! what—what—what? Bunler, Banler? Bad name<—very bad 
name.’ • 

1 

“ ‘ Your Majesty mistakes; I said Bunting/ 

^Oli, ay! Bunting—you said Banting: well, what’s amiss with 
Bunting?’ 

o i Why, please your Majesty, her son little Billy Bunting, as sweet a 
boy as ever was seen, ^as broke his arm, and the pour mother has been 
in fits ever since.’ 

“ < Poor thing —fopr thing: well, and what will you do for Rosina?’ 

“ ^ Oh, the easiest thing in the world, if your majesty will excuse it’ 

“ * To be sure—to He sure. What—what is it?’ 

« 

‘ Why, yi^r Majesty doubtless knows that William audPbebe arc 
the principal objects in the piece; and as Mr.lncicdon will give us 
some of his best songs, Kosina will never be missed; or if she should, 
Mr. Shuffle shall dance a Iiornpipe iu fetters, and that will make ample 
compensation.’ 
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specimen of his talents, or recommendation to their notice. A 
quarrel had nearly ensued between them upon the subject, if 


“ ‘Eh! what? a hornpipe in fetters! that must be very funny: I 
should like to see it !* 

“ So Tom Gag persuaded the King that Rosina was of no use in the 
piece, and that a hornpipe in chains would answer the same purpose 
every bit as well.'' 

By this time the ingenious manager of Lax Water bad seated himself 
in tlie next box, with two or three theatrical sprigs, and another mana¬ 
ger from a large commercial town in the north, whose name I under¬ 
stood to be Tag. 

* 

I bad a full view of Mr. Tag from the place I occupied, and found him 
to be a clean, neat figure, dressed in the costume of a country squire: 
but without any of the downright plainness that we arc apt to attach fo 
the conversation of such cliaracters. 

In dress and address he was the very reverse of Mr. Gag. and llieir 
mode of enlisting performers differed in every respects for although 
Gag could wheedle with the devil, he had no^ chance against Tag's 
sophistry, who fairly ran down his opponent by a torrent of language 
that carried conviction, especially when he contended with a poor actor 
who wanted an engagement, and had sense enoug^f .to know lialf a loaf 
is better than none at all. I'his gentleman's character I learned from 
the inte^igent person abovementioned; who added, In short, sir, you 
hear be is now endeavouring to convince that young man that eighteen 
shillings is better than a guinea; and Fli be boViud lie will accomplish 
if, only listen.” ‘‘ The fact is, my dear sir,” iContinued Tag, “ you 
possess talent, and latent roust be remunerated; the pii^lic know how 
to appreciate, and therefore the benefit is the object, and not the salary; 
at any rate, we should always endeavour to make our means meet our 
expenditure; for instance, if yotir salary only amounts to eighteen 
' shillings per week, and eighteen shillings in the countr 3 ', let me tell 
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Mr. Quill had not assured them that Peregrine had made a 
previous engagement with Mr, Up-to-every-hody^ of provincial 


you, is a very pretty thing.” A mint of money,” interrupted Gag, 

not many years ago, the highest salary in my company was nine 
shillings.” “ Ay, that may bo, Mr. Gag,” continued Tag, ** bat your 
scheme, I humbly conceive, was then in its infancy; times arc now 
altered, and 1 don’t see how a^performer can pay his way, and appear 
like a gentleman, for loss than eighteen shillings a week. The salary you 
last received was a guinea, you say, and you could sca/cely live upon 
it; but, my dear sir, look at the price of provisions, lodgings, every 
article of necessity, not to say luxury: why they are one fourth higher 
than with us; so that, deducting one fourth of a guinea, and your salary 
is reduced to fifteen shillings and nine pence; to say nothing of benefits, 
which, with us, arc the sure rcvfard of merit.” 

All this is very fine, friend Tag,” observed Gag, but tbe matter is, 
will yon come down with the ready? The lad has no money to carry him 
so long a journey; and unless you lend him some, he can’t budge.” 

** Why the fact is, ours is but a bread and cliccsc scheme, and we 
have come to »determination to draw no monies from the treasury, by 
way of loan; so that in my professional capacity 1 am tied up, and, as a 
private gentleman, my fortune will not admit of it” But mine will,” 
replied Gag, throwing half a giiiaca on the table; there, my fine 
fellow, that will keejf ^ou in bub and grub till you reach Lax Water; 
let me sec, we open on Monday, to day is only Thursday; you'll walk it 
in three days easily; tliirty miles a day is nothing to a young mau like 
you: I’ll meet you there—you shall have a set part to open with— 
eighteen hog a week, and a benefit, which never fails; the natives will fill 
your pit and gallery, the visitors your boxes; and, at the end of tbe 
campaign, you’ll have money in the bank, or say, Tom Gag*s no con¬ 
jurer; come, my service to you, and success to your benefit.” 

Mr. Tag^ finding himself outgeneralled by this liberal offer of half a 
guinea, to carry a man ninety miles, with a sarcastic smile observed, 
‘‘ Why really, friend Gag, if I hkd offered the young gentleman assist- 
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celebrity. “ What have you done said Proteus in a low 
tone of voice. Hush replied Quill, at the same time whis- 


ance, it should have been something more adequate to Uie purpose. Can 
you conceive a person of fais respectable appearance, and, doubtless, 
libera] habits, could travel ninety miles upon the scanty pittance of half 
a guinea? I confess 1 feel an interest lin the gentleman; for, possess¬ 
ing a pretty ^ood guess at character, 1 dare venture to say he will, one 
day, make an actor.’’ The young man smiled. Ay, ay,” replied 
Gag, a little flattery does well, but there’s the stufT, pointing to the 
gold; he can’t live upon wind.” 

“ Your pitiful offer, friend replied the other, stimulates me to 
break a fixed rule between me and tbe gentlemen my partnersthen, 
taking a handsome purse from his pocket, he chose, from amongst many, 
a splendid guinea, and oflering it, with a look of great condescension, 
continued; ** The young gentleman shall not be stinted on the road; 1 
shall expect to sec him next Monday but one, and have not a doubt, as 
1 shall make a point of putting him forward in his business, that, in a 
short time, he will be a credit to himself, and an honour to his profes¬ 
sion.” At tbe conclusion of this speech Gag burst ifito an immode¬ 
rate fit of laughter, exclaiming, Come, that’s la good one!—I give half 
a guinea to bear his expenses ninety miles, and you generously ofler a 
whole one to carry him upwards of two hundred. Come, wc’ll drink to 
my friend Tag^i liberality.” ^ *’ 

Tbe young man, after silently attending to this trial of generosity, 
rose up, paid bis reckoning, and, with a spirit that did him honour, thus 
addressed tbe contending managers: “ Gentlemen, I have been but a 
short time on the sts^c, but from the little experience 1 have had, I am 
Sony to say, that lack of liberality, almost amountingeto parsimony, is 
the characteristic of a manager; whilst, like a drone, be feeds luxuri¬ 
ously on the honey provided by the industry of others, he is cruel and 
ungrateful enough to oppress the instrumonts that support him; nor 
feels one pang of remorse for having reduced fais performers, by the 
poverty of their pay, .to the necessity of committing actions which other- 
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pering into his ear, I axn too well acquainted with the cha¬ 
racters of both of those gentlemen; it would be only jumping 
out of the frying-pan into the fire; or, in other words, to make 
an engagement with either of those managers, it would prove to 
you a second and third edition of the works of Mr. ScrewJ^ 
** I would rather wait a twelvemonth,” warmly answered Pere- 
GRiNE, than be imposed upon a second time.” “ It is now 
getting rather late,” said Horatio^ and we shall not be able to 
do any business to-night respecting an engagement; but 1 will 
write to my friend Mr. Up^to-everjf-bodtf^ at BriUiant Shore^ 
the manager I previously alluded to, whose residence is at that 
fashionable watering-place, and 1 am quite sure, by what Mr. 
IJp-to^everp-body has heard of your abilities, that you may 
almost reduce it to a certainty in having an engagement at 
Brilliant Shore Tlieatre, Let us now retire. 

“ In the course of a few days we shall have an answer; but 
in the interim employ your time to the best advantage: refresh 


wise they would blush’ to think of.” At the end of this sbeecb ho 
abruptly left the room, and we saw him no more. 

When the generals found they had spun their thread too tine, and by 
that means lost their recruits, chagrin was visible in each countenance. 

lie’s not to be bad^” said Gag, in an audible whisper. 

The fact is,” replied 'Fag, drawing up the muscles of his counte¬ 
nance into triA; managcHcal hypocrisy, the fact is, my dear friend 
Gag, ours, as I said before, is but a bread and cheeso scheme; and were 
we to give way to the feelings of our hearts, which I confess \ toa often 
do, for who can bear to see the distresses?—it won’t do, friend Gag, 1 tell 
you it won^t do. l*in an old soldier, and not to be bad. We have failed in 
humbugging the lad; don’t let us humbug one another,”— Itinerafit. 
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your memory with all the principal characters you have acted; 
and endeavour to prepare yourself for an appearance before an 
elegant assembly, also excellent judges of theatricals, quite 
familiar with all the talents of the London Stars ; in shorty 
the inhabitants and visitors at Brilliant Shore may be termed a 
London audience at their ease, with more time upon their hands 
to be critical than \vlieu in town. But do not forget to look in 
at ‘ my Retreat^ when I will show you my MS, of a new 
work 1 am about to give to the world, intituled ^ Theatrical 
Anecdotes/ *^Good Night’^ w^as the word. Proteus re- 
tired to the house of his father, and HQratio to pore over some 
old book, or to add a page or two to his various manuscripts, if 
he felt himself inspired with the spirit of authorship. 

Our hero listened with the utmoslt attention to every word of 
advice uttered by his friend Horatio; and the house of PKiui- 
grine’s father was converted by him into a place for rehearsal. 
It was here he ventured upon new starts for ilamlet; the 
dagger scene in Macbeth; and springing from the couch in 
Richard— 


* Give me a horse! Lind up my wouAds! 


Also dying elegantly in Othello! PERKGitiN^p^was determined to 
practise himself in every character that he likely might be^callcd 
upon to perform. Octavian was a favourite character wuth 
Proteus: he was extremely anxious to ruslij'rom the cave like 
a maniac; and he studied the above part witli great severity. 
Don Quixote was likewise perused again and a^ain, in order 
that he might be enabled to portray an original likeness of the 
lover of ^Floranthe, so beautifully drawn by Cervantes. The 
house was' quite in an uproar with the recitations, exits, and 
entrances of Peregrine, to the great annoyance of every per- 
<!“ in it except Proteus’s delighted mama, who now fondly 
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viewed her son as a prodigy of learning, and who, she now assured 
herself, at some future day would become one of the greatest 
ornaments of the stage. His mother, however, was totally at a 
loss to know what Peregbine meant in roaring out, Scanty 
Corner, avaunt! Welcome, Brilliant Shore! Good night, Mr. 
Severe! Farewell for ever, Miss Made-up! Adieu, silver-toned 
Miss Scream-out! Exit Miss Kick-h-er-heels! Proteus is him¬ 
self again ! laughing heartily at the astonishment he had created 
in the countenance of his parent. 

A 

By this time Horg.tio must have received advices from 
Brilliant Shore/’ said our hero \ and ourselves will pay a visit 
to 'the Retreat!’” On Peuegrine’s seating himself under 
the highly classic roof of his friend, Quill informed him a letter 
had arrived from Mr. Up*to~every^boJ^, offering Proteus a 
very handsome engagement, subject to one condition, that 
he must play second to the London stars, if required by the 
manager; " to which condition 1 flatter myself/’ said Horatio, 
“ you can have no fair objection.” " I will play second to any 
body,” replied our hero with great ecstasy; " 1 am fond of 
rivalry. I dm certain 1 can play with more animation when 
opposed to a man bf great talents. To do every thing well 
should be the first object of every actor; and to make a little 
bit a GREAT PA shall be my study. 1 want to stand well 
with the audience in every character 1 perform; and it is my 
decide*^ intention at present, Horatio, never to walk through 
any part because \ may dislike it. O, it offends me to the soul 
to witness an actor throw cold water upon a trifling character 
which might have been allotted to him, on account of its being 
beneath his abilities. *0, there be players that 1 have seen do 
this; and have heard the audience condemn them 4for such 
conduct, and justly too. Be it my task, my friend, to remember 
that in every part 1 have to represent the public is my master; 
and from tlie highest to thclowest performers on the stage 
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ou^t all of them to recollect they are nothing else but the 
humble servants of the public.” 

“ Bravo! excellent! well said, my Proxy, ” replied Quill: 

but I hope when you are elevated to the top of your profession 
you will not think and act otherwise. Kings are not the same 
men as when princes; and situation in life alters the man: but 
be consistent upon all occasions; remember that without con¬ 
sistency you will be subject to severd reprehension and terrifying 
cricicism. Your time is very short to prepare yourself for 
Srilliant Shore: I am compelled to be absent for half an hour; 
in the mean time amuse yourself with my Theatrical Anec¬ 
dotes till 1 return, when we vrill settle about your immediate 
departure.” 

Proteus opened the manuscript with great eagerness, when 
the following anecdotes presented themselves to his anxious eye 
in search of novelty:— 

“ Appropriate coincidence. —^When Mr. Kean paid a 
visit to Stratford a few years ago to view the house of Shak- 
speare, and also to view the tomb of our immortal bard, he 
put up at the largest inn in the above town. This hotel is 
distinguished for its numerous rooms; andc.«ver each door, at 
the time of the Jubilee, was affixed the name of every play 
written by Shakspeare. On the arrival of Mr. Kean at this 
inn, the waiters (a customary thing) asked, their master into 
what room they should put the gentleman and his friend. ‘ Into 
King Richard,’ quickly answered mine host. George Smith, 
who was in company with Mr. Kean, asked the landlord in 
private if he knew his guest. * No, sir,’ was the answer. * It 
is rather a curious coincidence,’ said Smith, as the gentleman 
1 allude to is Mr. Kean.’ ‘ Although it has occurred quite 
accidentally,’ observed mine host (feeling now very proud of 
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such a guest) * 1 am happy to say that I have acted so correctly 
my part without a prompter upon this occasion; but give me 
leave to tell you, air, it is not the only singular coincidence 
which has occurred respecting these rooms; w’hen the mayor 
and corporation of a certain place had been very officious, 
troubling themselves with affairs that did not belong to them; 
on their arrival at this inn, in the midst of great hurry of busi¬ 
ness, the same question was asked by the waiters, where the 
mayor and corporation should be placed? The reply was, 
‘ Much Ado about Nothing.’” 

9 

“ Money is your friend, is it not? So says the song. 
Actors in general do not seem to think so, if we may judge by 
the few performers who have made fortunes by their profession, 
and who have also had grtat opportunities by the receipt of 
high salaries and overflowing benefits, to have become rich 
members of society. However a few^ exceptions to the con¬ 
trary may be found amongst the heroes of the sock and buskin* 
The inimitable performer of Jemmy lilossom a few years since, 
travelling from Liverpool to Birmingham, on his route for 


^.If report speaks trne, Mr. John Johnstone, the celebrated per¬ 
former of Irish cbdrroters, retired with a fortaiie of upwards of sixty 
thousand pounds. Signora Storage left by will forty thousand pounds. 
Mr. John Kbhrle retired with a most handsome competency, and dis¬ 
posed of it with the liberality of .a prince towards his relatives. One 
tenth part of the no£le‘qualities possessed by that great lamented actor, 
the public have not been made acquainted with. Mr.Munden, it is also 
said, has Left (he stage qnder very easy circumstances. No actor, we 
feel quite assured, ever deserved popular favour, or greater reward, more 
than Mr. Munden. The comic muse turns aside to hide a serious face 
and drop a tear at the retirement of so inimitable a performer from the 
boards of the metropolitan theatre. 
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London, in having his luggage shifted from one coach to another, 
which consisted of numerous heavy boxes, the helper belonging 
to the ^age coach felt rather displeased at receiving only six¬ 
pence for his trouble in lifting up and down so much luggage. 
On his perceiving the name of * £. Knight’ on the brass 
plate, accompanied by the following initials * of the T. R. D. L.^’. 
the cad, after looking at the boxes for a little time, and scratch¬ 
ing his head in a sort of surprise, exclaimed, ‘ T. R. D. L. if he’s 

one of the T. R. D. L. I’ll be d--d! either night or day; and 

1 shouldn’t wonder, after all his stingyness, if our bookkeeper, 
Jem, hasn’t shouldered all of his scaly, luggage for him. He’s 
no T. R. D. L. I’m sure, I have been well treated by some of 
them ere gentlemen who belonged to that rich consarn /’ J bmmy 
Blossom laughed heartily at Clodpole's remarks, and in a 
theatrical style retorted, ‘ I believe its only optional, you know. 
No tricks upon travellers. It won’t do, ray lad. I’s York,”’ 

The greatest performer of his time. —During the 
period the elephant was employed in the procession of Blue 
Beard, at Covent Garden Theatre, Mrs. Siudons expressed a 
desire to the manager to look at the elephant sbnic evening 
after shh had finished her performance. On her retirement to 
her dressingroom -after her delightful acting of Mrs. Haller, she 
felt terribly alarmed by a most hideous nois^ «vvhich, on inquiry, 
proved to be the braying of the elephant. Mrs. Siddons had 
scarcely recovered from the effects of her fright, when the 
keeper of the animal knocked at her door^ apd informed her a 
convenient opportunity occurred that she might view the ele¬ 
phant. The Tragic Muse, laughing immoderately (and when 


♦ The initials T. R. D. L. are contractions used in writing for the 
Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
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Mrs. Siddom did laugh, even in the boxes of the theatre, she 
had no control over her feelings, no country girl ever enjoyed 
a hearty laugh better), replied, 1 am very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Keeper, for your politeness towards me; but I have heard 
the great performer, and that has quite satis6ed my curiosity. I 
have no desire now to see him.” 

Horatio now returned to Proteus, the latter immediately put 
down the MS. and arrangeflnents were made without delay by 
Peregrine for his departure to Brilliant Shore TJieatre. 

» 

Although Proteus was out of pocket by his engagement 
with Mr. ScreWf it ultimately turned to good account. Our 
hero had gained confidence by his practice: he also trod the 
stage with a more firm and dignified step; and appeared before 
tlie audience without any thing like his former fears. 

Proteus arrived at Brilliant Shore Theatre in high spirits; 
and Mr. Up-to~every-thdy received Peregrine on the most 
friendly terms. Quill privately had written a letter of recom¬ 
mendation to the proprietor of the house, and this letter had 
arrived before Proteus. Horatio had therefore paved the 
way for his flattering reception, in the most convincing terms, 
and pointed out itjue advantages which would result to the 
treasury if his promising talents had but fair play. Our hero, 
without hesitation, selected for his debut Sir Edward Mortimer, 
in the Iron Chest.. ^or so young a man, and so inexperienced 
an actor, the manager pronounced it a first rate performance. 
The audience likewise loudly applauded the exertions of the 
new performer; and the criticism in the Brilliant Shore Herald 
considered Mr. Proteus a valuable acquisition to the dbmpany. 
Every thing now went on well witli Peregrine: he was 
respected by all the performers; and tolerably successful in all 
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of the great characters he personified. In Hamlet, his favourite 
part, he was received beyond his expectations; and his Romeo 
and Rover were likewise in high repute with all the ladies of 
fashion visiting Brilliant Shore. 

Every new character which Proteus represented he not 
only gained more popularity, but increased tlie circles of his 
acquaintances; and amongst whom was the dashing baronet. 
Sir Harry Gayboy. Peregrine had so completely estab¬ 
lished his fatpe as a promising actor, that he was considered to 
have nothing like a competitor in Mr., Up-to-every-bod^^s com¬ 
pany of comedians. But yet the touchstone of his excellence 
was to be tried by a more severe ordeal than Peregrine had 
hitherto undergone. One of the greatest Stars from London 
was announced to perform six principal characters at the 
Brilliant Shore Theatre; and the manager, to satisfy his own 
judgment, selected our hero to play second to the Great 
Creature” from the metropolis. Difficult as the task was to 
execute, and of so terrifying a nature to #young actor, Proteus 
entered upon it with cheerfulness, and succeeded to the satisfac¬ 
tion of all parties. Our hero frequently divided* the applause 
with tile Great Creature;” the audience acknowledged it; 
and the manager cougratulated himself upon the valuable 
acquisition Mr. Proteus would prove tq ithe treasury of his 
theatre. 

The London Star was not only a “ ^reg.t” but a “ liberal 
creature;” a man who had raised himself to the top of his pro¬ 
fession by his sterling abilities alone, and who was also a great 
admirer of talents whenever they crossed his path. On quitting 
the BrWiant Shore Theatre, be took Peregrine by the hand 
in the most friendly manner, saying, I cannot take my leave 
of you, Mr. Proteus, widiout thanking you for the attention 
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you paid to your performances with me: and I have also to 
observe, that you only want i little more experience: there is 
good stiiff’ in your composition; therefore persevere: cultivate 
the arduous duties of your profession with zeal and industry, 
and, without any sort of flattery, I have not the least doubt of 
your great success at some future period.” Tliis was a com¬ 
pliment indeed to our hero; such a compliment as Peregrine 
did not anticipate; and he valued it more than a purae of gold. 
It raised his spirits to an uhusual high pitch of cheerfulness; 
and in the ecstasy of the moment he gave vent'to his feel¬ 
ings:— 


Why, now my golden dream is out! 
Ambition, like an early friend, throws back 
My curtains with an*eager hand, o’erjoy’d 
'J'o tell me wbat 1 dreamt is true. 


The above compliment of the “ Great Creature” to Proteos 
was not kept a secret from the fashionable visitors at Brilliant 
Shore: it was not to the manager’s interest that it should be 
kept a secret, as Mr. Up-to-every-hody observed with a half- 
suppressed smile on *liis countenance (perhaps it was more of 
a grin) that it certainly was a Secret worth knowing and if 
he was challenged «yfith making a pun of it, Mr. Up-to-every- 
body hoped it might prove a rich one to him. Proteus’s 
reputation of a rising actor was now consolidated: he became 
attractive; and SirJiARRY Gayboy, in the most polite manner^ 
gave our hero a pressing invitation to his mansion. 

Sir Harry Gayboy was a young man possessed of a plen¬ 
tiful fortune, with a fine estate, abounding with every thing that 
his heart could desire, and With health and strength to enjoy it. 
The talents of the baronet were superior to most young men of 
fashion. He was passionately fond of theatricals: Sir Harry 
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> likewise peiformed several times with considerable success, 
fsd alnost every night showed himself behind the scenes of tlie 
Ibeatrt: neithiar was he refused access to the green room. The 
‘Ibneonet was liberal in his patronage to actors in general; but he 
became much attached to Pboteus. Sir Harry thought our 
be>t> a gentlemanly young roan, a promising performer, and only 
wanting maturity and patronage to ripen his efforts into excel¬ 
lence. But the smiles of the baronet had nearly proved the 
* overthrow of PEBS 9 aiNE : he became exalted above his situa- 
^ tion in life) before he had arrived at years of discretion to 
appreciate the ODieodship of Sir Harry towards him. 

Tbe baronet was viewed more as a gay than a bad member 
of society; and if he did not wish to appear all perfection 
before the eye of'the^public, he was nevertheless very anxious 
not to prove himself o^ensive either by his carelessness as to 
morals or his attention to manners in those circles w ith which 
he^ixed in the fashionable world. But what might be looked 
lipon as a mere tr^e in tiie conduct of Sir librry, a sort of cir¬ 
cumstance perhaps not worth recording against the baronet, the 
generality of society would mark down as a crime dpou the bead 
of PnOTBCS. 

The company of the baronet gave Pbot^vs expensive habits: 
a general invitation, without restraint, at the mansion of Sir 
Harry Oaybofs; the splendiid dinners, enriched with every 
article the season produced, let the expense,be what it might, 
with wines so rich and old as to challenge competition with i)ny 
gentllman’s cellar for twenty miles round the baronet’s estate, 
completely altered Pebegrine’s previous notions of.daankind. 
Indeed such a sudden change was enough to have made a revo¬ 
lution in older heads than that possessed by our hero. The 
residence of Sir Harry waa htxurj^ personiBed to the highest 
extent of anticipatvm. It was only to ask to be gratified; so 
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bountiful was the mansion of the baronet, stored with all tilt 
comforts of this life. To be seated alongside of Str Ifarry on 
the box of his barouche,. it was essentia^jr necess&ry that 
1Ha.l||st^^sj|i(puld be well dressed, so as not to disgrace, his 
patron; nay, it was only a compliment due to the baronet. 
But Peregrine instead of observing the. habits of Sir Hurry 
wiUiout attempting to copy them, acting upon a wholesome 
reservation that the baronet was a man of splendid fortune, and 
Peregrine Proteus nothing more than a poor player^ a 
plaything in the hands of the public, elevated ^to the highest 
pitch of fame by their smiles; but suddenly changed from their 
frowns and neglect, to the lowest pitch of misery. Unfortu¬ 
nately, it is too often the case that mankind, never look be¬ 
yond the flattering moments of their existence. So it occurred 
with P^doTRUs. He became a favourite all at once: the ap¬ 
plause he nightl} received on the boards of the theatre, and the 
praises which followed him when off of them, added to the 
splendid mansion of the baronet to visit as suited his conveni¬ 
ence, left him ^ow scarcely any time to study his characters, 
much less to reflect upon the consequences of a change in his 
circumstances. !iVith Champagne, Hurgundy, and Claret be¬ 
fore him continually, at the Baronet's, and introduced under the 
wing of Sir Harry to excellent company, PROtxus only 

looked forwaid to fame, fortune, and contentment. 

*» 


Indeed so much wa| Peregrine in the confidence of the 
Baronet that he introduced him without hesitation to the " ten¬ 
der friend” under his protection—the Fair Eliza, or the 
“'Bhue-eyed Nymph qf the Mandon,'* as Sir Harry inhh rqpantic 
notions terme^l this elegant creature. This thoughtless step was 
the ruin of the “ Fair Eliza disjointed the friendship between 
the Baronet and Proteus for ever; and ultimately made them 
the bitterest of enemies. 


R 
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It was not our hero’s fault if bis person was more handsome 
than his patron; and it certainly ought not to be viewed as a 
crme against him if he could read poetry with more feeling and 
judgment than tlie Baronet, and render sentences of love more 
intelligible to a female ear; also place himself in those elegant 
attitudes likely to attract the attention of the fair sex, which the 
dancing-master of Sir Hairy Gayboy could not effect in his 
rich pupil. The prqfesiioH of Pro’jkus enabled him to be¬ 
come interesting and agreeable in all srnietics; and the talents of 
Peregrine ol^tained for him a high chatacter, more especially 
in the company of the ladies, as a companion of superior 
acquirements. But it is the opinion of men of the world, that 
where confidence is placed in an individual it ought not to be 
broken or dishonoured under any circumstances^ Be it so. 
If any extenuation can be offered fen Pi.oir.us, it is said the 
lady made the first advances to our hero; und the ^*fair Eti za” 
was, in spite of herself, di8tract«'dly in love with the handsome, 
elegant Proteus. Peregrine was no Joieph Andrews; in 
trurii, he was more of a Feregrine Pickle. Indeed, it would 

c 

^ Tilb following; cniious opinim was proinnlgaied a few years since 
by a celebrated well known sporting; character, who lost his miitrest by 
the introdaction of bis friend to her notice. He was so murb enrag;ed 
at the ungrateful conduct of his pretended fiien^ that be complained 
bitterly of the transaction amongst ail his acquaintanees, and publicly 
declared, with great anger, “he wonld much soonei liave pardoned 
the offender if ho had run away with his wife.^ “^My mistress," said 
he, “ is a vulnerable point, with fellows who have no respect for love 
nor honour; but my wife is my legal property. If she is taken fiom 
roe, I have my remedy at law, and may obtain <damaget according to the 
injury sustained, but I can have no redress when my mistress is stolen 
from me. ^Therefore men of Aoqour ought to behave htnuturaUy to the 
mistress of every gentleman." 
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have been much better for his character and futui'c fame if he 
had been more bashful, leas confident, and had pah^ greater 
attention to propriety: but iViendship, patronage, end situation 
in life were all forgotten in the impulse of the inument, and 
the fault (the crime) was committed before he had time to 
reflect upon the serious consequences likely to result to him as 
a public performer. 

<# 

Hitherto the only oppol'tunities v . had offered to Pro¬ 
teus and Eliza of '.ou "rsing together at the mansion, or in 
meeting each other in .private, occurred by stealth; and were 
moments of disgrace, snatched as it were from the open and 
happy paths of honour. It is too true that significant looks, 
hypocritical nods, and ungenerous squeezes of the hands fre¬ 
quently occurred between them in their accidental walks in the 
guri^'n, or sometimes in the summerhouse, where Peregrine 
rcuci StiAKSPKARE u d Other popular works, at the desire of 
ISi, IJenry Gayhoy, for the auiusement of the “ fair Eliza” and 
hi self. Tim summerhouae was delightfully situated; it was 
built upon an eminence, and commanded an open and extensive 
vie - of the ocean: it w'as of larger dimensions than buildings 
of iiis kind are usually made; but it was a favourite.retreat of 
the Baronet’s. No expense had been spared by Sir Henry 
to render the sun^merhouse the admiration of all who entered 
it; and taste, elegance, and art were conspicuous in every part 
of the erection; and numerous fashionable parties were fre¬ 
quently entertained in it bv its most hospitable owner. Sir 
Henry and the ‘^*fa1r Eliza’’ had passed many pleasant days in 
this sweet retreat long before our hero had become known to 
them; and FroteuS' was likewise so much in raptures with 
the enchanting pro peot from the windows of the summer¬ 
house that, with the approbation of the Baronet, he studied 
many new characters for the stage, while contemplating the 
beauty of the scene. • 
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The obstruction to the wishes of Proteus and Eliza was 
at length removed^ by the sudden absence of Sir Henry, and 
a climax to their.violent passions brought about much sooner 
than might otherwise have been expected. The Baronet was 
tonipelled to leave the fair Eliza” for a short period, in 
order that he might superintend some alterations at Gayboy 
Hall, the seat of his ancestors, renowned for its antiquity. 
Gayboy Hall was situated at a great distance from Brilliant^ 
Shore; the alterations of which Hall could not be accom¬ 
plish^ withoqt the personal attendance of the Baronet. Sir 
HRnky was liberal in the extreme with his purse towards 
Eliza* Her requests were never refused: she could not dress 
too elegant for the Baronet; and it was his pride to hear it 
remarked, that he possessed not only one of the handsomest 
females^ but also one of the best dressed women in the king¬ 
dom,under his protection. Sir Henry was no gamester; in 
fact, he had a most determined aversion to what is termed 
‘'jo/fly:” and tlierefore, with a princely fortune under his con¬ 
trol, it was i|ot to be reduced by a few expensive presents to 
an elegant creature;” an extra carriage or two, for his mistress 
to ride in, whereby he might convince the Beau Monde that he 
was m«i of choice and taste united, different from other 
young men of fashion, bis income was not to be overthrown at 
a single throw with the dice; yet Sib Henry was distinguished 
for his crack pack of hounds, several fine hunters, and interested 
in the breeding of a few racers; but not conspicuous as a hero 
of the turf, or acknowledged as a betting man in the sporting 
circles, * ’’ 

Entertaining no suspicion against the blue-eyed nymph of 
the mansion,” Sin Henry left her without offering the slightest 
restraint upon her conduct. The mansion was completely at 
her service; his servants, at her command: in short, she was 
left to do as she pleased. Objections were not made against 
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any visitors by Sir Henry ; and Proteus, the friend of the 
Baronet, and introduced by Sir Henry io Eliza as a superior 
person, an entertaining individual, and a young man he was 
anxious to promote in life, of course was not to be refused 
access to the mansion, should Peregrine accidentally call, as 
a mark of his attention and politeness towards his patron, 
during the temporary absence of the Baronet, 

• 

The time of parting arrived when Sir Henry left Brilliant 
Shore for Gayhoy Hall; it was not exactly that kyid of parting 
which is usually witnesse^d between the separation of an affec¬ 
tionate husband and a loving wife; but nevertheless it was that 
sort of an adieUy* wdiich possessed some touches of nature 
attached to it. Upon all previous occasions Eliza had be¬ 
trayed symptoms of uneasiiibss^ lowness of spirits, and likewise 
appeared extremely anxious for the return of the Baronet. 
Tlie mansion, she said, was a splendid wilderness without 
the company of Sir Henry;” the garden had also lost its 
charms—parading up and down alone was painful to her 
recollection; and as for the summerhouse, so idelightfully 
interesting and attractive tq^her feelings at all other times when 
animated by the presence of the Baronet, seemed to Eliza, 
during the absence of her dear admirer, she observed, little 
better than a place of solitary confinement.” Her wishes when 
the above expressions were uttered w^ere truly sincere; and the 
Baronet at those periods being her only object of attention. 
He was her protector, her friend; nay, her support: and if 
LOVE could not be balanced in the account of her affections, 
yet gratitude found-a place iti her heart, as a small return for 
the numerous ideh presents which had been profusely bestowed 
upon her by the liberal Sir Henry Gayboy. But a revo¬ 
lution had taken place in her feelings; unfortunately for the 
blue-eyed nymph of the mansion she^ad seen Proteus, and 
the Baronet appeared towasds her in a different situation. She 
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took her leave of Sib Henby in the usual way; and endea. 
Toured to express great sorrow at his departure; and with a 
tone of voice, that defied even a doubting person, observed, 
“ I hope, SiB Henby, you will soon returnbut in the 
secret movements of her heart she could scarcely smother her 
joy at his absence. It was Eliza’s first appearance in the 
* part of the Hypocrite ; and the poet who has so beautifully 
described the fidelity of woman would have been deceived by 
her appearance of attachment and love:— 


-There is • 

A aelf-dcvotedaess in woman’s heart 
That has no place in man’s. A man may love— 
Ay, yield his life, his fortune, as the Roman 
Once gave the world for his Egyptian queen. 

The dark-eyed beauty—but not his faith; 

Gentle, confiding, tired with chance and change, 
Yet still the same, vowed to the grave, the absent. 
And to the false. There is but one such love! 

Yea—man can leave his heart’s religion, turn. 

And kneel apostate to some novel creed— 

But WOMAN never. 


Pbotexjs also wished the Baronet a ples^ant journey— 
shook his hand, and bade him farewell in,^e character of a 
friend! Perhaps it might be much better and far more correct 
to observe, that our hero took leave of his patbon with all 
becoming politeness necessary upon such an occasion than to 
pollute the sacred term of friend. In matters of love, Shak- 
speare asserts there is no friendship between man and man: 

t 

Ffiendship is constant in all other things 

Save the office and affairs of love: 

Therefore all hcarti|iD love use their own tongues; 

Let every eye negotiate for itseUi 
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And trust no agent. Beauty is a witcli, 

Against whose charms faith melteth into blood. 

The carriage rolled over the ground at a rapid pace, the 
Baronet gave a nod and smiled as the last acknowledgment of 
his sight towards Eliza and Proteus; the blue-eyed nymph 
waved her hand in returning the compliment to her friend and 
protector; and Peregrine made a formal bow, as the last 
salute, to his patron. The Baronet was soon out of sight; and 
he was almost as soon out of the minds of Proteus and Eliza. 
They now only thought of each other; every thin^ else seemed 
as it were totally banished from their recollection. It was the 
duty of Peregrine to have attended the theatre, a rehearsal 
having been called fur a new piece; but Proteus preferred 
the expense of a forfeiture^ and also the resentment of the 
manager Mr. Up-to-every-body, for such neglect, than to quit 
the company of his fascinating companion, the beautiful Eliza. 

The gallantry of our hero would not permit him to suffer 
her to return to the mansion alom\ and therefore he attended 
Eliza to the residence of Sir Henry with an air of confi¬ 
dence he had never^ before attempted. The appearance of 
Proteus at the mansion created no surprise in the minds of 
the domestics; and as he was their master’s particular friend, 
Mr. Proteus, th^«great performer,” he was well received by all 
parties. Our hero had made great progress in the affections of 
the family towards him; orders" for the theatre frequently dis¬ 
tributed among the ijervants had produced the desired effect; 
by which means he had become as great a favourite at the 
mansion as he was at the playhouse. The domestics of every 
description were all eager to wait upon and please Mr. Pro¬ 
teus ; and the condescension he displayed at all times to grant 
them ** orders” had completely won all their hearts. The above 
sort of g^fis, which cost Peregrine ^nothing, were extremely 
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valuable to him, on account of the scantiness of his purse, to 
ireward the exertions of Sir Henry’s servants; but his paper^^' 
passed in its peculiar circle with all the sterling currency at¬ 
tached to it of a Bank of England note upon the Stock Ex¬ 
change. It was always acceptable; and never refused. On 
this account nothing w^as too good for Mr. Proteus at the 
mansion; attention to his requests were not thought trouble¬ 
some; and the servants almost fell over each other in their 
hurry and assiduities to answer his bell; in short, it might be 
said of our hero that he was quite at home, and possessed as 
much importance as if he had been in reality the major domo 


^ If the above kind of paper** does^ot possess the softness or the 
sterling value of Ihc Grkat House, near the DxcliRnge, it nevertheless 
has a number of attractive and soothing qualities attached to it. ‘‘ The¬ 
atrical paper" has been frequently known to silence many a harsh 
tongue; aud also to change the looks of an angry creditor; or, to resort 
to a vulgar phrase, it has stopped “ his mouth*' when the treasury of the 
manager has been too empty to discharge an account. The iiilroduc- 
tion of an “ order" into the most domestic house often changes the 
routine of business in an instant: the “ good woman” will put by her 
washing,* delay her ironing, leave her household affairs until the next 
day, in order to make herself smarts to bn in time at the theafre. The 
lover who procures an order** for his sweetheart ^s generally received 
with a double welcome; and even the cold propriety of "mama** has 
been subdued by a gratuitous admittance to the playhouse, and accom¬ 
panied her child to the theatre, when she has previously complained of 
the expense of paying for her daughter going,to iMie play. " Orders 
to an actor, in some theatres, are almost of ns much consequence, 
in a pecuniary point of view, as bis salary. WitKoiit ordersio accommo¬ 
date their friends, performers can never make a good bdhefit. Persons 
who receive orders from actors are bound by a sort of tie to purchase 
tickets, wlien the night of the performer is announced for his advantage. 
We believe it was the origin of orders^ that ultimately they should be 
Innied to good account. 
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of the house. The butler, who had heard many of Pere* 
GRIN e’s funny tales and anecdotes, which had set the table in 
a roar while standing behind his master’s chair, uncorked the 
oldest and richest wines in the cellar to please his palate and 
ingratiate himself in the good opinion of Mr. Proteus. The 
footman also, who had seen and admired our hero’s perform¬ 
ance of Tom in the " Conscious Lovers,” took the dust off of 
his clothes with the softest brush he had in his collection, to 
prevent injuring the nap, or putting Peregrine to the expense 
of a new coat, very different from the manner in which he 
used the wearing apparel belonging to the wardrobe of his 
master, and ran of his errands unsolicited, to show his respect 
for Mr. Proteus. The old fat cook likewise took great 
delight in dishing up all the nice things in her power— Pere¬ 
grine “ was such a nice* man—he played my Lord Duke so 
well, so much like a gentleman.” The chambermaid did all 
she could for him in setting out his room to the best advantage, 
and placing the finest napkins fur his use. .. “ His Archer’* 
said she, is so lively, and he makes love so natural, that I 
could see him in the Beaux Stratagem one hundred times 
without being tired.” The housemaid, Betty, although not 
required, and contmry to her situation, would, whenever an 
opportunity offered, run to the door to answer our hero’s knock, 
in order to show her attention and politeness by dropping a 
curtsey to the interesting Mr. Proteus. The groom, Jem, 
was also determined not to be behind hand in his respect 
towards our hero; and the horses, when ordered out for a ride, 
were ready alwa/s 1» a second. And Evergreen, the gardener, 
Jealous of all the attentions paid to our hero by the numerous 
domestics belonging io the establishment of Sir Henry, let 
no opportunity pass of introducing himself to the notice of the 
great play actor,” as* he termed our hero, behind hlis back, to 
prevent being overlooked, by presenting him with some of the 
most beautiful flowers in the garden, and also in sending up to 
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table the choicest fruit in the garden for the desserts The 
mnmer^house bad never been taken so much care of at any 
other period as it was now Mr. Proteus condescended to 
rehearse some of his characters in it, and Evergreen used 
frequently to pop in and out, as it were by accident, he was so 
delighted to hear some of the fine speeches and view the starts 
made by our^hero''. The dairymaid, Peggy, the Cowslip of the 
mansion, whose ears were continually ringing with the praises 
of Mr. Proteus by all her fellow servants, on seeing our hero 
was equally prepossessed in his favour, as one of the hand- 


^ It lias been remarked of the laic celebrated George Cooke, that 
in the most early part of bis theatrical career, according to his contem¬ 
poraries, he was considered not only studious and perfect, but a 
correct actor!’^ and was particularly fond of reading, though not attached 
to any particular class; and it is observed, that however bad the subject 
of bis perusal might be, still he went through with it It also appears 
that ho was rather given to solitude, and taking long walks for days 
together, studying his characters—^tliat he kept a journal, or common 
place«book; and, besides noting the trifling events which occurred 
respecting himself, ho found time to comment upon several works of 
celebrity, ^independent of dramatic compositiono, that among a great 
variety of other remarks, the following appears:—Many of those who 
performed with me were not only imperfect in the words, but very igno¬ 
rant of the character. It is common for many on^ke stage to say they 
have STUDIED a character, when they even know not what the expression 
means; their utmost Idea of studying being to obtain a knowledge of the 
author’s words* In all ranks and professions there are doubtless many 
whose genius or abilities arc not suited to tho sitUklion in which they 
move, and the stage certainly has a great share. It is grievons to be¬ 
hold tho higher classes of society represented in a play those whose 
utmost stretch of abilities docs not qualify them to appear as their 
attendants. There are actors and actroases, and some of them in what 

c 

are called respectable shnations, who are not only destitute of the em¬ 
bellishments of education, but are absolutely incapable of reading their 
native language.’’ He was also; an enepiy to private theatricals, and 
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somest fellows she had ever seen and although at an humble 
distance, and scarcely any chance of throwing herself in the 
way of Mr, Proteus to procure an order from the "play 
actor;” yet to keep pace with the attentions of the old cook 
and the chambermaid, in order to obtain notice, she skimmed 
the " great pan of the dairy” to send up for the breakfast of 
our hero the richest cream under her care. Indeed, it was a 
theatrical house altogether. Sir Henry Gayboy was enthusi¬ 
astically devoted to the stage, and an amateur actor of consi¬ 
derable talent. In private he had obtained applause to the 


related the following anecdote with groat pleasure:—Mr. Garrick, 
having been invited to a play performed by lords, knights, honoarUbles, 
and ladies, he, with all the* delicacy of a gentleman, sat, not only 
patiently, but expressed his approbation to the nobility and gentry who 
surrounded and attentively observed him. It was very well,’’ “ very 
well,” “ ah! very well, indeed,” “ very fair,” &c. At length, in a subor¬ 
dinate character of the piece, all the great parts having been duly 
distributed to the great folks, a provincial actor, unknown to Garrick, 
made bis appearance, who had been hired as a kind of drill sergeant. 
As soon as JQloscius saw him and heard him apeak, his eyes were fixed, 
and, without thinking of the inference, he exclaimed, Ah, ha! 1 see 
they have got an actor among them ” Mr. Cooko’s method of studying 
a character was, by writing it out and underscorir^ each word that 
required a pecnlitv^ EMPHASIS, and of adding the e^pprapriate action 
required. Such was bis plan with SirPertinax^ logOy Riehard^ Octananj 
&c. fiLC. that upon revising bis manuscript, be might occasionally im¬ 
prove it. It is not meant to be urged that he was an actor of intense 
itudy; far otherwise proves to bo the fact; but his perception was 
superior to roost other actors, and he seized the image Intended to bo 
portrayed with a strength of mind unequalled; if his portraits were not 
of the most refined taste and excellence, they were pictures of real life, 
the result of a sound and correct judgment. He was nyt a copyist, 
however ho admired what was chaste and eminent in other performers, 
but turned it to good account in himself, detecting the artifice of the 
stage, when contrasted with ^e pursuits of human nature. 
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echo; but nevertheless he resisted all the flattery of his 
friends and the solicitations of country actors to appear at a 
public theatre. In his refusals to ^show himself before the 
public, he declared that he had not courage enough to stand 
the test of critidsm, and he was also determined to escape the 
shafts of ridicule. The ^^fair Eliza** had likewise a great 
penchant for the drama; and she, like her friend and admirer, 
had portrayed several characters as a private theatrical wdtli 
considerable effect and judgment. c^Three or four plays had 
been got up at^ the mansion under the direction of Peregrine, 
in which Sir Henry and Eliza had sustained the principal 
characters; and since which period a sort of mania had pre¬ 
vailed throughout the family in favour of the stage—like master 
like man. 

4 

The absence of the Baronet bad exceeded his proposed time 
by a fortnight, yet the month passed aw^ay like a few minutes. 
Proteus scarcely thought of any thing else but the hlue-eyed 
nymph of the mansion; and Eliza was so enraptured with the 
company of Peregrine, that Sir Henry might have been 
absent for ever without a sigh escaping from thejips of his 
elegant mistress, so much bad our hero gained the ascendancy 
in her affections. 

Proteus was all admiration in lutenkig fo the silver-toned 
voice of Eliza whilst accompanying herself on the piano-forte, 
an instrument on which she excelled; and no expense had been 
spared by Sir Henry in his selection of masters to render the 
“ blue-eyed nymph** a proficient in the science of music. In 
every other polite accomplishment the, Baronet had been 
equally attentive and liberal towards Eliza, and could his pride 
have stoo^d to have given her a legal claim to his affections, 
she was a creature so attractive in her deportment and manners, 

fo have proved an invaluahle comipanion to the most finished 
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scholar and well bred gentleman in the kingdom. It was a 
kind of delirium to 'Proteus, partaking more of a romance 
than real life, the mansion, the gardens, the servants, and the 
mistress all anxious to please him, operated so strongly upon 
his feelings, that, at times, he almost rubbed his eyes to ascer> 
tain the reality of the scene by which he was surrounded. It 
was of too intoxicating a nature to last long:— 

There violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triamph die, like fire and powder. 

Which as they meet consume. • 

It was a complete personification of the garden scene in 
Romeo and Juliet between our hero and Eliza; without any 
opposition to their wishes. No cruel father appeared to inter¬ 
rupt their meetings; no angry mother was heard to chide her to 
her duty; and a -limping old nurse out of the question, as a 
go-between, to convey messages from one to the other. The 
time flew away like lightning. The bine-eyed nymph played 
and sung the most popular airs to please Proteus ; and our 
hero, to prevent any thing like ennui or dulness on his side, 
never failed /o introduce anecdotes, embellished with elegance 
and ingenuity, well oelculated to interest and captivate, the fair 
Eliza. Scenes from plays were often rehearsed between them, 
and the beauties of Shakspeare a perpetual theme of their 
discourse. In fact,^ so much attention did our hero pay to the 
“ blue-eyed nymph of the manaon,” that he received several 
unpleasant notes from the manager complaining of his neglect 
to his professional duties; and that a more rigid attention to 
rehearsals was absolutely necessary. The notes from Mr. Up- 
to-evertf-bodp»wou\d have had but little effect upon the feelings 
of Mr. Proteus, who had of late crept so much into favour ^ 
with himself,” had it not been for the sudden return of the 
Baronet. It was like an unexpected storm on a fine day; but 
luckily for Eliza and Projteus, Sir Henry Gayboy entered 
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hid residence without the least suspicion of the improper visits of 
our hero. Peregrine was at the theatre performing the part 
of Lord Hastings, when he unexpectedly had the following 
laconic note put into his hands on entering the door of the 
green room by the call-boy. 

“DEAR ROMEO, 

“ 1 was on the point of setting out for tlie theatre, when 1 was sur¬ 
prised by the unexpected return of Sir H-. I have not time to say 

more. Be circumspect; but call to-mofrow. 

‘ From yours only, 

“Juliet.” 

Proteus thanked his stars, on placing the note in his pocket- 
book, that he had been so lucky, a/id his fair Eliza so cautious 
to prevent him running into danger, if not an exposure at once, 
had the Baronet caught them ttte-a-tke together. It had been 
the usual custom of Sir Henry to send a letter to Eliza, for¬ 
mally announcing his intention of being at the mansion, as a 
signal that every thing might be got in readiness against his 
arrival; therefore the blue-eyed nymph, when Sir Henry 
her in bjis arms, and saluted her vermilion lips, expressed her 
surprise at the omission. Her confusion was great; but the 
Baronet having no suspicion that he had a rival, or one who 
had supplanted him in the affeclions of th£‘Vair Eliza, did not 
perceive it. 

Arriving at the summit of a bill , . 

Which overlook'd the white walls of his home. 

He stopp'd—What singular emotion’s fill 
Their boSbms who have been inddeed to lotfm! 

With fluttering doubts if ail bo well or ill— 

' With lovo jbr many, and with fears for some; 

All feelings which o’ericap the years long lost, 

And bring our heurt$ f^k to tjieir starting post. 
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The approach of home to basbands afl'd to sires, 
After long travelling by land or water, 

Most naturally some small doubt inspires— 

A female family's a serions matter; 

(None trusts the sex more, or so much admires— 
Bat they hate flattery, so I never flatter); 

Wives in their husbands' absence grow subtler. 
And daughters sometimes run off with the butler. 

♦ 

An honest gentleman jat bis return 
May not have the good fortune of Ulysses; 

Not all lone matrons for their husbands mourn,"' 

Or show the same dislike to suitors' kisses; 

The odds arc that be finds a handsome urn 
To bis memory, and two or three young misses 
Born to some friend, who holds liis wife and riches, 
And that his Argus bites him by the breeches. 

If si7tgle, probably his plighted fair 

Has in his absence wedded some rich miser; 

But all the better, for the happy pair 
May quarrel, and the lady growing wiser, 

He may resume his amatory care, 

As cavalier servente, or despise her; 

And that his sorrow may not be a dumb one. 

Write ODES on the inconstancy of woman. 


It was not long before the Baronet discovered an alteration 
in the behaviour of his hitherto fascinating mistress towards 
him; all at once $he became cold and regardless of his atten¬ 
tion; indeed, art wasT useless; and she could not disguise her 
feelings. The splendid equipage of tlie Baronet, which had so 
gaily conveyed her over the fine downs near Brilliant Shore, 
and in which she was once so fond of showing her fine person, 
and the delight of her leisure hours, now stood at the door of 
the mansion waiting for her with as much indifference as if it 
were a coal waggon; and )the mansion and gardens, to her 
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mind, were as dull and insipid as if they had been uninhabited, 
if Proteus was not present upon all occasions. Sir Henry 
complained to the fair Eliza of such treatment; but illness 
was the excuse she pleaded for her apathy towards the Baronet. 

Sir Henry was aware it was deceit. The Baronet was 
quite satisfied in his mind that illness was not the real cause of 
her disorder; and he shrewdly suspected that some dashing 
rival had supplanted him, during hi^ absence, in the affections 
of Eliza. He was also well aware that several of his acquaint¬ 
ances, fashionable young men in the higher walks of life, would 
not have been very nice about such an attempt to seduce her 
from \as protection; nay, triumph, if not laugh at him, in ob¬ 
taining such a conquest. The immensely rich Nabob of the 
" golden isles" had been long tempting her to quit the Baronet, 
Sir Henry having intercepted letters to that effect. But the 
Nabob had left England for Italy three months previous 
to Sir Henry quitting Brilliant Shore for Gayhoy Hall. 
Therefore in his mind he acquitted the Nabob not only on 
account of his depafture for Italy, but more especially as the 
Baronet had ascertained completely to his satisfac;tion that the 
person of the Nabob was disgusting to the feelings of Euza. 
The Nabob had received a flat denial jto all his insulting offers. 
But several other great men” had likewise fallen into the 
same error of the Nabob, in making proposals to the blue-eyed 
nymph of the mansion: and among the number the most flattering 
was from 

t * 

Young Bullion, a son belonging to one of the props of the 
Bank of England, who was so much tedten with (the charms of 
the fair Eliza, on viewing her fine person at Brilliant Shore 
races, that be was determined, at all events, to introduce himself 
to ^r notice. Young Bullion was an only child; and, by the 

t 

bidden death of his pt^a, Im becaipe possessed of an immense 
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property; indeed, so much ready cask, with landed property and 
estates, if properly divided must have made fortunes enough for 
six sons. He was young, inexperienced, and, according to the 
steady part of mankind, had not arrived at ** years of discretion.” 
His valet, “ insinuating Tom,” therefore,'wa8 instructed without 
delay to learn every circumstance belonging to fair Eliza ; 
who she was; where she resided, &c.? The valet, to young 
Bullion, was a sharp clever fellow; and in managing an 
intrigue, cither in comniencing an attack, or in breaking off a 
connexion, he was equal, if not superior, to apy gentleman’s 
gentleman in the kingdom. Tlie story was soon told'— ihofair 
Eliza was under the protection of Sib Henry Gayboy, Bart. 
“ I am richer than Sir Henry,” said young Bullion. “ I 
must have her; 1 cannot live without her; I am over head and 
ears in love with the fair Eliza. I never before in the whole 
course of my life saw a female that has made such a violent 
impression on my feelings. 1 will offer her a carte blanche. 
And if you, Tom, can only procure me an interview, you know 
my liberality, and calculate upon a round sum of money for 
your trouble; therefore set about it quickly. I am all impa¬ 
tience, till, 1 know the result.” An interview, my dear 
master,” replied Tom, with an air of self-importaucc, is 
certain. When did 1 ever fail in any affair of love that I 
undertook to accomplish f” But insinuating Tom, with all his 
contrivances and (lexterity, was foiled; ail liis attempts to pro¬ 
cure an interview bad failed; and Tom was reluctantly com¬ 
pelled to own to his ** dear master” that young Mr. Bullion 
had not the slightest chance of changing the opinion of the 
fair Eliza in his favour. The “ notes” of young Bullion 
were, full of .fine sentiments, professing an unalterable attach¬ 
ment to her person, and that the whole of bis immense property 
should be at her disposal. But his epistles were returned with 
indignation. Young Bullion was surprised and hurt in his 
feelings, and his pride iqortified beyond description at the 
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refusal, “ She is not come-at-able" said Tom, after a great 
deal of argument between him and his master on the subject 
while be was helping him to dress. “ Why not, Tom ?” “ I 
understand,” said this adept at intrigue, from the servants of 
Sir Henry, whom I have sifted to the very bottom, that the 
Jair Eliza is surrounded by every thing desirable in this life; 
and the Baronet is liberal towards her, even to profusion: 
therefore, sir, I-am sorry to say, on your account, that success 

9 

is against us.” “ I will not be thwarted,” replied young Bul¬ 
lion in a ragf. 1 will spare no expense to gain tbe^rr 
Eliza; and 1 do not despair but, ultimately, my purse will 
enable me to carry off the prize. You rascal, you were not 
used to be so dull, nor so lazy at former periods in my service. 
1 perceive how it is; 1 must seek another valet—a servant that 
vvill do every thing 1 desire.” “ Indeed, my dear master,” with 
an affectation of sorrow, and in a pitiful tone of voice, urged 
Tom, “ 1 never exerted myself so much before to serve you; 
and believe me, sir, all that exertion, ingenuity, and stratagem 
could effect to procure an interview with the lady has been 
adopted in vaiii. But you may depend upon it, my dear master, 
that theyhir Eliza is a female vastly superior to itll' the other 
ladies I have been employed to wait upon on your account. 
There is no comparison—she is loftiness itself. 1 had no trouble 
at all widi Miss Mary * * * *; if you recollect, sir, we had it 
all our own way : the gold watch and diam^d pin were argu¬ 
ments not to be overcome. Miss Honeysuckle too surrendered 
without any difficulty: the beautiful Indian shawl and rich 
pelisse were so extremely handsome, and <so-persuasive in ap¬ 
pearance, that words were not required from me to give you a 
character r ** A character did you spy, Toid^?” answered 
Mr, Bullion with surprise; << why you really are the very 
essence of impertinence!” 1 meant npt the slightest offence, 

my dear master,” observed kasinuating Tom, with a smile on 
bis countenance; but reslussured, sir, that a master requires 
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ii character as well as a servant, if he means to succeed with 
the fair sex. Then the character I always give you, my dear 
master, is that you are one of the most generous men of the 
age; a dashing, gay, elegant fellow, and good natured to a 
fault. That you arO also the richest man in fhc world; your 
park is as large and as beautiful as the king's; your estates so 
numerous in all parts of England, that I cannot tell half of 
them if 1 have not the book of roads at my elbow; and your 
town house a perfect palace, so large and so splendidly fur¬ 
nished, as to have nothing like it in London; your carriages for 
taste and workmanship^ive the lead to fashion, and are viewed 
as the models for all the first whips in Hyde Park; your stud 
of high-bred cattle without competition; with three of the best 
packs of hounds in the kingdom; a great connoisseur in pic¬ 
tures ; passionately fond of music ; and the kindest-hearted man 
to the ladies that ever lived. With a great deal more I have to 
urge behind your back; but now, my dear master, as 1 am in 
your presence, if 1 went on any further, I am afraid you would 
think 1 was flattering of you, sir, and that you know, Mr. Bul¬ 
lion, I detest.” “You are an insinuating fellow, Tom, I 
must admit;; but I am veiy angry—1 have a right to be angry 
with you, that you 4iave not succeeded in your mission better 
with the fair Eliza. You must have another trial, Tom. 1 am 
determined not to give up the pursuit yet,” said young Bullion. 

Well, sir, you fiave only to give the word of command,” 
replied Tom, “ and I know it is my place to obey. But, my 
dear master, you ought not to forget my services in the difficult, 
nay, I may say almost hopeless case, with Miss Penelope Scru¬ 
pulous. 1 was quite an orator upon that occasion in your 
behalf; 1 wish you Ivad heard me, sir. I almost persuaded 
myself 1 was telling the truth in removing her doubts, and 
lulling to sleep all her fears. 1 shall always remember the 
hard work which 1 had before 1 could procure her con- 
' sent to listen to your violent passion of love for her, and the 
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benefits you were so anxious to bestow on Miss Penelope Scru¬ 
pulous. And then, my dear master, you know how 1 was 
harassed in going backwards and forwards, morning, noon, and 
night, to Miss * ****,” *< Hush! you rascal,” replied young 

■ Bullion, “ through your mistake my life was almost the 
forfeit. Was T not nearly shot in my escape over the garden 
wall.^ You must not proceed in your recital of these affairs; if 
any person overheard you, they might look upon me as bad as 
Blue Beard; and you know, Tom, J have a great regard for 
iny reputation.” 1 must admit the fault was mine in not 
being at my post under the w'indow in the garden,” said Tom; 
“ I acknowledge it with sorrow, and beg pardon for the mis¬ 
take ; but then, sir, as a sort of balance in my favour, did I not 
make up for it in getting rid of all the ladies for you without 
their ever troubling you afterwards! By my dexterity I got 
good husbands for two of them, and pensioned off the third; 
and now, my dear master, through my exertions, you are once 
more a single man, and without any encumbrance.” “ Yes, 
Tom, I am single, it is true,” answered young Bullion with a 
sigh; “ but the fair Eliza is so continually in my thoughts, 
both day and night, that I have almost made up ^ly mind to 
give up iny liberty, and offer her my hand,oif she would consent 
to leave the Baronet, and permit me to restore her to an 
honourable place in society. I may be laughed at for my 
folly; and I have little doubt 1 should be \neered at by many 
of my dashing acquaintances; but I am sure the thinking part 
of society would applaud my conduct.” “ I am afraid, sir,” 
said Tom, apparently agitated that he might loss his place, 
“ you are not well. Pray do not have any thing to do with 
the thinking part of society; I am quite^ certain you will never 
be well if you wish to be serious. It is only poor people that 
have any occasion to think^ , they must think how to procure a 
livelihood: but gentlemen c^ spend their time so much b^ter. 
Thinking people, my dear faster,^ arc seldom happy: if you 
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get into that mood, lowness of spirits will follow, and you will 
never be comfortable any more; your faithful Tom will then 
be of no use to you; I shall also lose an excellent master, you 
an invaluable servant, and the world be deprived of one of its 
richest ornaments. You must have advice, my dear master, 
before it is too late. Therefore let me beg of you to think no 
more of Eliza : there are a thousand more beautiful women to 
be met with in tlie world than the proud, sconiful, haughty, 

and after all nothing more than a kept-. There is the 

handsome Miss Lucretia just arrived at Bril/iant Shore, 

■ ■ ” “ Hold your insolent tongue immediately,” rejoined 

young Bullion, or I will knock every tooth in your head 
down your throat. Never you mention the name of the fair 
Eliza in my presence again with disrespect, or that moment 
will be the last in my service, and your reward shall be, kicked 
out of doors without any ceremony. 1 love her to distraction; 
and, in spite of the advice of my friends, I am firmly resolved 
she shall be mine; and before 1 retire to rest this evening 
Eliza shall be in possession of my offer. 

Young Bullion however cooled a little upon the subject; 
molrimony, at all tipies, had been rather a stumbling block to 
his feelings, but with a woman who was in keeping with another 
person, almost made him mad when he reflected <;>n the conse-. 
quences of sucl^% connexion. He was determined, at ail 
events, to have an interview with the fair Eliza ; and what his 
cunning valet could not obtain by stratagem, chance ultimately 
threw him in the,pa)h of the blue-eyed nymph of the mansion. 
He waylaid the house, and closely watched every avenue that 
led to it, when at length the long wished for opportunity pre¬ 
sented itself. He met Eliza early one morning, on her return 
from bathing, and he made a thousand apologies for his abrupt¬ 
ness; he complained of her cruelty towards him, in sending 
back his letters, declared the violence of his love for her, pro- 
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laiQsed tbat she should make her own terms of settlement, and 
hinted that if her conduct answered his expectations, in a short 
time, he would give her that title , which would make her a 
happy woman through life. The Jiair Eliza expressed her 
indij^Mtion at the rudeness and insolence of his proposals; but 
when be mentioned that she might become his wife, her anger 
was softened into good nature, and she candidly declared, that 
her attachment was fixed upon another person. And splendid 
and generous as the offer he bad made her, she must refuse it. 
Eliza begged that Mr. Bullion would give himself no further 
trouble upon' a subject which was quite at variance with her 
feelings, and also that she might never more be interrupted in 
her walks by his conversation, nor broke in upon by bis letters 
at the mansion. Young Bullion was about to press the 
matter with great ardour, when tfie blue~eyed nymph of the 
mansion hastily took her departure, leaving Mr. Bullion more 
mortified than ever in bis pride, and compelled to give up the 
pursuit. So strongly was the blue-eyed nymph attached to 
Mr. Proteus. The Nabob, with all bis diamonds, appeared 
little else than a fool in her eyes; and young Bullion, although 
a fine young man, with numerous accomplishments to second 
his great wealth, in the opinion of the fair Eliza, had nqt a 
single chance in opposing Peregrine witliout a single shilling 

at his command. 

' 

<l< 

The company of Sir Henry Gayboy now* became displeas¬ 
ing to Eliza, and the once attractions of his riches had lost 
their effect; nay, so much so that his attentions towards her 
were considered painful and distressing to her feelings. Eliza 
endeavoured to conceal her emotimis, to prevent any thing like 
suspicion on the part of her protector ; restraint was therefore 
necessaiy y- and when Proteus was of the party, she appeared 
only pol'^ towards > faifis, as an acquuntance of die Baronet’s, 
levery opportunity was qjnid^ced between Peregrine and 
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Eliza to meet together unobserved; and the blite-^ed nymph 
of the mansion' concerted a thousand schemes that they might 
meet in private to prevent detection. Unfortuimte Eliza ! 
Inconsiderate Proteus ! Blind to their own interests: yet, 
instead of avoiding it, plunging, as it were, -heedlessly into 
misery and wretchedness. 

The fair Eliza was truly miserable, her attachment to Si R 
Henry was annihilated; J’rotbus uneasy, and dreading of 
detection in his amour with the Baronet’s mistress; and Sir 
Henry vexed, unhappy, and full of suspicion. The mansion 
appeared not the same house; the gardens were seldom entered 
by any of the parties; and the summer-house totally neglected. 
The Baronet was determined, if possible, to find out the cause 
of this change; but he had not the slightest suspicion that 
Proteus was his formidable rival, and the person who had 
stolen the heart of his mistress. Peregrine was very distant 
in his behaviour towards Eliza, through fear, when in the pre¬ 
sence of the Baronet; and the blue-eyed nymph polite, as usual, 
but cautious in the extreme. The above ^rto, which had been 
distinguished^ for its superlative harmony before the absence of 
Sir Henry, was now, on his return, completely out pf tone. 
Discord was in attendance to wait upon the company; and 
Jealousy, in the back ground, ready to break forth with all its 
dreadful resentmeAlf and horrors. 

Sir Henry, like most other young men of fashion, viewed, 
in the first in8tanee,*the fair Eliza as hn property, a kind of 
purchase, and an article of furniture, in fact, a sort of elegant 
appendage to his fapie and establishment. He considered 
himself a little fond of her; but as to any thing like regard, he 
had never taken any trouble to ask himself a single qiihstion on 
the subject. But the fair Eliza, undAr his protection, had 
become a great attraction ^ amongst aH tint''fashionable male 
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victors at Brilliant Shore: in the country, the Baronet had no 
scruples in showing himself in her company, but Sir Henry 
would not permit Eliza to make her appearance at his residence 
in town. His mansion in the country was his retreat; or rather^ 
it was a residence selected for the privacy of himself and Eliza, 
to pass the summer months without the interruption of visitors. 
Sir Henry all at once was afraid he should lose her; the 
praises bestowed upon her beauty and accomplishments by all 
his male friends, and the change in l\er conduct towards him had 
operated morp seriously upon his mind than he had ever antici¬ 
pated would have been the result. Whether his pride was 
lessened, or that he had been a stranger to a regard which had 
secretly hid itself at the bottom of his heart, of a more serious 
nature than he was willing to acknowledge, is not of much 
importance to ascertain, but he became low spirited, fretful, and 
restless on account of Eliza. But the hereditary notions of 
Sir Henry Gayboy prevented the fair Eliza, nay, positively 
forbade her being acknow'ledged by any other title, even at his 
retreat, than his mistress. His family was ancient, and his 
boast of ancestry was a distinguished feature in the house of 
Gayboy. Family pride, therefore, like a rock unproved by the 
elemenb*, fixed him to an unalterable point. As his mistress, 
Eliza had been his idol; but as Lady Gayboy, it never 
crossed his mind; yet the mere thought of losing this lovely 
creature, whom he had induced to look up* to him for protec¬ 
tion, after the great expense and pains he had himself taken to 
improve her person and education, hurt his mind more seriously 
tlian he wished even to avow to himself in. private. 

I 

There was no apology necessary for ^he Baronet’s fondness 
for the blue-eyed nymph of the mansion, as it was the general 
opinion df all those persons who had a sight of her person, that 
a kind of fascination, or spell, was attached to her character. 
Her fiame was truly lelegan^ her face more than handsome, 
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nay, it was beautiful, her manners captivating, her address pre¬ 
possessing, with a softness of tone that never failed to interest 
all those individuals whom she addressed. The dress of £liza 
was profusely rich, yet she was always attired by the hand of 
tasted Her conversation brilliant and witty. She also pos« 

^ Notwithstanding the license allowed to poets, and admitting all that 
beautiful description of Xordf ByroiCs Haidee to be correct, Proteus 
insisted that the fair Eliza was equal to Haidee^ if not a superior fenialo 
altogether. 

Her brow was overhung with coins of gold, 

That sparkled o’er the auburn of her hair, 

Her clustering hair, whose longer locks were roll'd 
In braids behind; and though her stature were 
Even of the highest for a female mould. 

They nearly reach’d her heel; and in her air 
There was a something that bespoke command. 

As one who was a lady in the land. 

Her hair, 1 said, was auburn; but her eyes 
WeVc black as death, the lashes the same hue, 

Of downcast length, in whose silk, shadows lies 
Deepest attraction; for, when to the view 
Forth from the raven fringe the full glance flies, 

Ne’er witif luch force the swiftest arrow flew; 

Tis as the snake late coil’d who pours bis length. 

And hurls at once his venom and his strength. 

Her brow was white and low, her cheeks’ pure dye 
Like twilight rosy still with the sot sun; 

Short upper lipt—sweet lips! that mkko us sigh 
Ever to have seen such; for she was one 
Fit for the model of a statuary— 

(A race of mere impostors, when all's done; 

I’ve seen much finer women ripe and real 
Than ail their nonsetfse of a stone ideal). 
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sessed a cultivated mind; fond of reading, and a great admirer 
of the drama. In dispoeition good natured and unassuming, full 
of spirits, and lively without romping or wantonness. Eliza 
had been deceived, or, more correctly speaking, betrayed into 
the hands of the Baronet. The blue-eyed nymph had not been 
taken from the dregs of society; and her elevation was not 
entirely owing to her pretty face. Her parents were respect^ 
able; they had reared Eliza to a better and a more honourable 
situation in life, and they had to lament over the ruin of a sweet 
girl, and the lojis of a child that otherwise might have proved the 
comfort and pride of their hearts, and the joy of their old age. 
She was decoyed from their habitation, homely, perhaps, but 
honest and respectable; she had been also seduced by the 
Baronet from the paths of virtue, and at the moment he con¬ 
templated her loss, he felt keenly the immense injury he had 
done the fair Eliza, in spite of his high situation in life, and 
surrounded with splendour. He might likewise reflect, the 
numerous vicissitudes^ the blue-eyed nymph of the mansion 


I’ll tell vou wfav 1 say so, for 'lis just 

n 

One should not rail without a decent cause: 

Tliore was au Irish lady, to whose bust 
1 ne’er saw justice done, and yet she was 
A frequent model; and if o’er she must 
Yield to stern Time and Nature’s wrinkliDg laws, 

They will destroy a face which mortal thought 
Ne’er compass'd, nor less mortal chisel wrqpght. 

^ The mcissitudes of the hhte^yed maid of the mansion” brings to 
our recollection the dashing career of splpndour and misery of a once 
celebrated actress. For a nuntber of years the theatrical heroine alluded 
to was the toast of her day; but, like the fate of all other characters of 
a similar description, she ultimalely was reduced to distress and obli¬ 
vion. If the protectors of yoiHi|t ladies were seriously to reflect upon 
the foUoWing sentence, dehverc!|d by Peregrtne, in the comedy of John 
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flight be compelled to undergo in her career through life, and 
to bear in bin mind that the origin of her misfortunes was to be 
placed to his account:— 


Bull, perhaps the saloons of our theatres and the streets of the metro¬ 
polis would not be so thronged with unfortunate females. 

Poor lovely, heart brokeq innocent! Oh I wealthy despoiler of hum¬ 
ble innocence! Splendid murderers of virtue! who make your vices 
your boast, and fancy female ruin a feather in your caps of vanity; 
single out a victim you have abandoned, and in your hours of death 
contemplate her; view her care-worn, friendless, and penniless; hear 
her tale of sorrow, fraught with remorse; her want, a hard world’s scofls, 
her parents’anguish; then—if ye dare—look forward on your bosoms, 
and sec if they be consciences proof by your own thoughts!” 

Fashion in every thing bears sovereign sway!” 

A female whose talents claimed the attention of their late majesties, 
and at whose particular request she sat to Zophany to have her picture 
taken in an attitude and situation which had afforded much pleasure to 
those royal personages, and from which likeness a print was afterwards 
engraved, and bad a most extensive circulation. Such a distinguishing 
mark of royal patronage could not fajl of extending her fame throughout 
ihegre/irand little world; and, in one word, this favourite actress be¬ 
came the ton! Hesbeauty was the theme of all ranks, and, though an 
unusual thing in the opinions of her own sex, yet it was universally 
admitted by them that she was oerypretty,** When this compliment 
was acknowledged by the ladies, the gentlemen of course would be in 
unison with the a^ertion, when all hearts at the time were beating high 
only to obtain a smile from this beautiful fair one* Happy was the indi¬ 
vidual who could obtain the slightest inclination of the head from this 
truly fasiiionable creature in public; and it was viewed as one of the 
most important circumstances to a man of gallantry to be^tbus noticed, 
as it was thought to give him notoriely. A duke, distinguished for hts 
penchant towards the ladies, who endeavoured io resist the effects of 
time and the indrmitics of qgc, introduced himself to Uiis fascinating 
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The IraTeller, if be chance to stray^ 
May torn unccnsurcd to his way ; 
Polluted streams again are pure, 
And deepest wounds admit a cure; 
But WOMAN no redemption knows. 
The wounds of honouu never close! 


siren: his visits to licr house were frequent—and often did his Grace 
grace her carriage in public, and considered himself an envied creature 
in the delectable^ pleasure of a tete-h-tite as they drove through the 
fashionable throng of the park. 

But this gay female*' had outstripped all her competitors in being 
the idol of her lime: indeed, so generous were her numerous gallants 
towards her, that each of them tried to outvie his fellow in making her 
the most extravagant presents. One sent an elegant barouche and four 
fine horses; in fact, a complete set-out; a second, a fashionable travel¬ 
ling post chariot; a third, a phaeton; a fourth, a curricle; and a fifth, a 
single horse chaise: and her presents in jewellery, the amount of which 
in value was enormous. Indeed, so highly flattered was this actress, 
that her extravagance knew no bounds; and she was at length doomed 
to meet with a little interruption in her splendid career. The heroine 
that had enraptured royalty, who had also beeq the hosom friend of 
dukes, thecompanion of lords, the attraction of honourables, the 
toast of baronets, the gaze and admiration of the passing crowd, and in 
the lofty strain of the poet, ^ ^ 

Not under heaven so strongly doth allure 

The sense of roan, and all his mind possess, 

As beauty's lovely bait, that doth procure « 

Great warriprs of their rigour to repress; 

« 

added to that seducing auxiliary the charms of*a sweet voice: 3'ct all 
her qualifications united could not prevent the intrusion of John Doe 
and Ric/uird Roe, The above heroes, although belonging to the Catch 
Club, were not to be amused, flattered, caressed, sbr sung out of their 
purpose. The scene was most VrofulJy phangodi The dear creature 
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The Baronet was upon the alert in watching the movements 
of Eliza ; and, although he had not communicated his sus¬ 
picions to any person, he was certain the hlue-eyed nymph was 


wlio, a short time previous, was contiaually being supplicated^ requested^ 
entreated, persuaded, and a thousand other soft sayings, now to be 
threatened (insolent, ungeritlemauly intruders!) that if her purse could 
not answer the demand, her pci;^0D must. That delicate band too which 
had so often been pressed in the most gentle manner^ accompanied 
with the remembrances of Abraham Ncwland, in so generous a way to 
this lovely fair one—now td be subject to the rude grasp of a bailiff— 
and hurried away from the lolling sofa, the dazzling mirror, and the 
comforts of the dratdng-room^ to become the inmate and participate in 
the horrm^s of a loch-up-house P* and left to reflect on the instability of 
human grandeur, and the ingmtitude of mankind. Cruel reverse of 
fortune! But a fine opportunity of experiencing the touchstone of the 
friendship of those persons who had so frequently offered to lay down 
their lives and fortunes to have served her; and likewise pointing out 
the attachment of those vei-y ardent admirers who could only exist in 
HER PRESENCE, now Were all too much engaged even to come and see 
her, instead of interesting themselves to liberate this volatile poor crea¬ 
ture from her confinement. A subscription was however opened at the 
principal houses in St. •James’s Street; and, notwithstanding it was 
supported by six dukes, two marquesses, one earl, fourteen lords, two 

honourables, three generals, one admiral, one baronet, and three M-s, 

the astonishing sum fsetu those liberal characters, who had made such 
professions in the days of her prosperity, amounted only to three hun¬ 
dred and ninety-six pounds. Much more might have been raised, it is 
asserted, had it not been for the severe animadversion of the most 
celebrated orator of flis time, and not distinguished for his^morality or 
propriety of conduct, w{io declared, if her distress was true, it was only 
what she richly merited; but that he conceived it to be a trick and an 
imposition on her friends; and he hoped she would be sent to Newgate! 
This severe if not just remark, cpming from so public a ^character, 
operated like an extinguisher upon their fcclifigs; and it was then dis¬ 
covered to be waoNO to support a woman of her descripiUon.-Such 

» ultimately was the fate of the “ J>lue-eyed nymph of llie mansion.^’ 
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daily deceiving him, in spite of his vigilance to ensure her 
detection:— 


No; to be once in doubt, 

Is—once to be resolved.— 

I’Jl see before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 

And, on the proof, there is no more but this— 

Away at once with love or jealousy. 

Sir Henrv now felt, from his uneasiness and state of mind, 
that he had more real regard for Eliza than he wished to own, 
and he could not, in the words of Othello — 

t 

Whistle her off, and let her down the wind. 

To prey at fortune. 

f 

The Baronet was in and out of the house continually: and 
every person who came to the house on business Sm Henry 
was determined to ascertam who sent them. Proteus did not 
call upon the Baronet so often as heretofore j but Sir Henry 
entertaining no prejudice against our hero, it was not noticed. 
However it was not long before the Baronet discovered his 
rival; it was accidental: Eliza, in hsfstily pulling out her 
handkerchief from her reticule on quitting the room in which 
the Baronet was seated, dropped the following note, which was 
intended for our Hero;; and to be sent to Peregrine by a con¬ 
fidential messenger the first opportunity.- 1'be rage and indig¬ 
nation ilxhibited- by Sir Henry on reading of it exceeds 
description. ' ' 

t 

“ my dear PROTEUS, 

It is the last note you will receive from me while 1 am under 
|he roof of Sir Henry Gayboy. I am wretched and miserable. 
' I cannot lead this life anod^r day. The deceit 1 am compelled 
‘io use towards Sir. Henrj^ Sturts my feelings more than 1 can 
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express. I am not an hypocrite in disposition. If I am dis> 
covered, I know the hasty temper of the Baronet, and 1 shall be 
turned out of doors with disgrace; therefore I shall to-night, if 
possible, leave the mansion without suspicion; and, if not in* 
terrupted, be with you at the appointed place. I hope you will 
be in attendance to receive me. Remember, my dear Proteus, 
I have resigned every thing on your account: but I am sure we 
shall be happy together. I never loved the Baronet: I was 
decoyed from my home under false pretences: but 1 will not 
be any expense to you, as it is my intention to make an attempt 
on the stage, and under your tuition and the object of my 
affection, I have no doubt, in a short time, I shall become a 
tolerable actress. You, Proteus, have often flattered me 
while rehearsing together in the summer-house; and 1 trust I 
shall soon be able not only fo convince you, but the world, that 
I have some talents for the stage. -1 will not exceed eight 
o’clock; the evening will then be dark. Do not fail to be at 
the appointed spot. 

“ From yours, 

“ And yours only, 

“ Eliza- 

V 

Sir Henry cou|d scarcely restrain his impetuosity, and he 
almost flew into the room where the hlue-eyed maid was reclin¬ 
ing on a sofa, unconscious that she' had lost the above note, and 
of the occasion of the fury with which he entered her apartment. 
“ So, madam,” said "Sir Henry, holding the note up to her 
eyes, this is the cause of your pretended illness. This is the 
return for all my love and liberality towards you I This is the 
gratitude and attachment you show to me for purchasing this 
mansion for your residence ; and this is also the reward for the 

use of a caniage and servants to wait upon you. This -,” 

almost choked with rage, continued the Baronet,'' and with a 
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fellow too beneath my contempt, one 1 cannot take my revenge 
upon as a gentleman But 1 will ruin his prospects at the 
theatre, and my influence shall soon drive him off the stage at 
Brilliant Shore. Nay,.,mJ^ettigeance shall pursue the prcsum- 
ing, ungrateful rascal further; and as for you, madam, the 
sooner you quit the mansion tlie better, lest in iny rage and 
passion 1 might use a violence towards your person, which 
might tend to disgrace me as a man.” 

r 

Eli ZA;. almost faiating with fright at the rage displayed by the 
Baronet, but at length relieved from her embarrassment by a 
flood of teara, said, “ Spare your reproaches for a short time, 
Sir Henry, and hear me speak only a few words, before 1 
quit your presence for ever, and then reply if you This 

last expression was uttered with an^emphasis, accompanied by 
a sternness of countenance, that almost electrified the Baronet. 
" You have. Sir Henry, boasted of your love, riches, gene>^ 


Sir Henry might not be aware in bis passimi that ho was making 
use of an expression likely to be quarrelled with, if not bring the whole 
of the theatrical world upon his back. The term of a gentleman belong¬ 
ing to the T. R. is generally allowed to performers: and it is also the 
usual mode of inserting in the bills of the day, when any iirst appear¬ 
ance is amioiuiced, **by a gentleman.’’ There St also a peculiar de¬ 
partment among the children of Thespis^ designated as ** the walkhtg 
gentlemen:” and the phrase of profession is likewise attached to the 
character of an actor, in speaking of him as a professional fraan,” It is 
too true that the Vagrant Act has not beeVi repealed against per¬ 
formers; and in this most enlightened period, when so much courtesy, 
common sense, and good feeling exist in the general habits of mankind 
and tfltercourse with society, it is a pity, if not a disgrace, that such a 
htsrharous Statute should be su&red to remain on our law books, against 
so pleasing and extensive a mrror instructive a school as “ The 
Atagr!” But Proteus, wheu SiR Henry called him a/ettw, did not 
to one of the Theatres |toyal, and perhaps that accountsfor iV’ 
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rosity, and the splendour you have lavished on toy person; and 
also taxed me with ingratitude rad deceit in return for your 
kindness. It is true, I hnye imposed upon you respecting 
Mr. Photeus, but with no ofl^jUlMividual; I CjBn swear diat 
1 have denied all entreaties, and refused numerous presents. 
But, Sir Henry, who deceived me? Who decoyed me from 
my home, my parents, and every thing that was dear to my 
feelings ? Who has ruined my character in society i Who 

I -t 

drew me aside from the paths of virtue, under the most solemn 
professions of honourable attachment ? -• And who has blighted 
my prospects through'life ? Do not pause for an an^ei? -1 
will make the reply for you. Let the world be made acquainted 
that this most great and honourable achievement belongs to 
Henry Gayboy, of Gaybdy Hall. Likevi’ise bear it in your 
recollection, sir, that although you stole my person, you did not 
gain my heart. 1 love Proteus: and if you are mean and 
pitiful enough to hurt that young man in his profession, 1 wUl 
expose all the arts practised by yourself and those of your 
agents in forcing me away from the dwelling of'-ihy father. 
Proteus did not, like you, Sir Henry, seduce me from my 
duty; and it was i)pt his fault that 1 became attached to bkU. 
1 was ignorant of the ways of the world: 1 was too young and 
innocent to be proof against the snares laid by you. Sir Henry, 
to entrap me tcf^otxr purpose. H%d 1 nbt thus been trej^ted 
by you, 1 might have held a respectable situation in life. 2 
hope my poor fatlier and brothers will yet be able to make yoU 
repent of your conduct towards Eliza. Whatever may be my 
fate, whatever ills piay be in store for me, I shall attribute all 
my misfortunes to Sir Henry Gaybqy. You, sir, have 
nothing to complain of in my quitting your residence,; and 
happy had it been for my peace of mind if 1 *had .never 
entered it. If riches had 'heen my object, I could have sold 
myself over and over again ^ several of yoiir 'iyorthy'fnends 
and acquaintances: and had 1 :been hase endQg^*‘to have 
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assamea an affection that I had not, I might have become the 
wife of Mr. Bullion.” The hlue-eyed nymph was quite over¬ 
come at her own recital, and compelled to give vent to her 
grief by an overflow of tears. “ This is the last time. Sir 
Henry, that 1 shall be in your company; and 1 sincerely 
hope that 1 may never meet with you again. 1 shall, now we 
understand each other, instantly take my leave.” 

The Baronet, long as he had beeh acquainted with the fair 
Eliza, had n& idea that he possessed so great a treasure, a 
female with such a superior mind. Sir Henry Gaydoy was 
seriously affected at her tale, which she told so artlessly and 
with so much firmness. He stood motionless for a few seconds; 
but on Eliza attempting to leave the bouse, he caught hold of 
her hand, and in a tone of voice which bespoke his real feelings 
upon the subject, said, Foolish, romantic girl, stay! only 
promise me in future that Proteus shall be forgotten, every 

thing shall be passed over in oblivion, and all shall -.” 

“ Never! Sir Henry ! my mind is resolutely made up to quit 
the mansion; and if the highest offer in your power was laid 
before me for my acceptance, it should not. thwart my intention. 

c 

1 now. Sir Henry, take my leave a few hours sooner than my 
original intention, in consequence of the note which has fallen 
in your possession.” Eliza, almost with tb^*rapidity of light¬ 
ning, flew to her dressing-room, and, without further ceremony, 
with only a light shawl thrown over her shoulders, quitted, 
with a quick but agitated step, the mansioiKfoi ever. 


Sir Henry seemed riveted to the spot: he was lost in 

^ k 

fhougfat; and several minutes elapsed before he regained bis 
former self-possession. It was the first time in bis life that 


Bis feelings had been so ae^iity touched; his pride also bad 
lidt'er before'been so completely iportified, and his splendid 


s* i 


;ompii 
ith |o 


ditmtidP in life treated with io. much contempt. He rang the 
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bell violently and inquired for Eliza; but none of the domes¬ 
tics had seen her for the last half hour. Her apartments, the 
gardens, and the summer-house were .all instantly searched in 
succession; but in vain: the blue-eyed nymph of the mansion 
could nut be found. Confusion reigned throughout the family. 
The secret was discovered. The fair mistress of the dashing 
Baronet had eloped from his protection. Whispers were soon 
afloat from the highest' to the lowest domestic in the house as 
to the cause of such an absupt departure; but the servants bad 
not as yet obtained the name of the individual whp had created 
so much unhappiness jto the Baronet. “It is impossible!” 
exclaimed Sir Henry Gayboy ; “ she cannot be gone! Eliza 
would not thus have left me; she could not have proved so 
unkind. It is nothing more than a mere stratagem to try the 
extent of my affections tdwards her person; and I am deter¬ 
mined to see what the effects of another interview may produce.. 
I will—1 must find her out." The servants of the Baronet 
were immediately sent in pursuit of her, and to induce tlie blue¬ 
eyed nymph of the mansion to return if possible; but at all 
events to ascertain the route she had taken, and tlie house in 
wliich she had made^ her place of residence. 

Eliza had so much the start of her pursuers that the servants 
of the Baronet, notwithstanding their activity, and the dread of 
Sir Henry’s displeasure, were compelled to return to the 
mansion without the desired effect of their journey. Nothing 
could exceed tbe.rage of the Baronet at this disappointment of 
his wishes; and in giving vent to his passion he threatened to 
discharge the whole of his servants on account of their neglect. 
But Sib Henry became more calm upon the subject after his 
irritation had subsided; yet he appeared extremely anxious his 
domestics should improve every opportunity to learn the retreat 
of the once blue-eyed maid of the mansion. 
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The fair Eliza, notwithstanding her rapid departure, could 
not resist turning round to take a last view of the mansion 
which she had left with such precipitation. Her eyes were 
filled with tears at her peculiar situation ,* and the sight of the 
summer-house occasioned the most painful sensations in her 
bosoip: that summer-house in which she had spent so many 
pleasant interesting days in the company of the Baronet before 
PitoTEtJS had changed her opinion; and it was also in ^hat 
delightful retreat where the attractive talents of our hero had 
imperceptibly •become the master of her heart. The blue-eyed 
nymph of the mansion had been tempted by the grandeur of 
the establishment, and cruelly betrayed by the promises of 
Sib Henry to become the mistress of his residence, which 
she had quitted with disgust on account of her unconquerable 
love for Proteus. The situation oi' Eliza was very peculiar; 
nay, perhaps, a most uncertain one: her sensibility was exces¬ 
sive; and her contending passions rendered her trial extremely 
severe. ITie fair Eliza could not retrograde; and she had no 
alternative left but to seek the protection of Proteus. Her 
first object was Brilliant Shore, w'here she procured lodgings 
without the least difficulty; and Eliza los^no time in sending 
the following note to our hero at the theatre. 

“ DEAR PROTEUS, 

I HAVE left the Baronet for ever. It may be a rash, a wTong 
step on my part, I must admit, if interested motives had been 
my only object; but love has no discrlfioil: and you, dear 
Proteus, will not find fault with me, I am sure, on that 
account. Disguise is not now necessary; therefore I sincerely 
sign myself, 

“ Yours, and only yours. 




« Eliza/' 
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** P. S. The bearer of this note will inform you of the number 
of my residence, if you wish it, which for a short time must 
remain a secret.” 

Although the above note flattered the vanity of our hero by 
his obtaining a conquest over the person of Eliza, yet it rather 
unhinged his performance of Romeo for the remainder of the 
evening, when he reflected on the danger attached to such a con¬ 
nexion : but, nevertheless, the gallantry of Proteus prevented 
a moment’s hesitation, and, with his black-lead pencil, he re¬ 
turned the following laconic answer:— 

“ MY DEAR ELIZA, 

On the dropping of the curtain I will be with you. 

“ From your admiring 

“ Proteus.” 

This hasty step of Eliza in quitting the protection of the 
Baronet, with merely giving him a slight notice of her inten¬ 
tion, his being tota^y unprepared to give her a reception, 
added to the detection of his amour with the hlue-eyed' nymph 
of the mansion by SiR Henry Gayboy, operated upon the 
feelings of our herS like a clap of thunder. The firmness of 
Peregrine was put to the test. 

• 

Proteus was novi; in a terrible dilemma: he was fully aware 
of the overwhelming influence of the Baronet as a private indi¬ 
vidual ; but as a public performer he dreaded the result, should 
Sir Henry Gayboy be revengeful, and be disposed to drive 
him off the stage. But that was not all. What was td become 
of Eliza? This was a question which involved our hero in 
great difiiculty: he could pot satisfactorily give it an answer. 
Sincere affection for Eliza, Proteus had pone; it was a mere 
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piece of gallantly on his part, anjd he thought, like most young 
men, it was a feather in his cap to be singled out by a fine and 
beautiful young woman. To hand Eliza about, and to be 
envied by his companions flattered his vanity. But when the 
hlm-eyed maid looked up to him for support; when he was 
well assured she had lost her situation and left the Baronet on 
his account, the perspective created some terrors in his mind: 
the colours of the picture were changed; and all the hitherto 
beauty, elegance, attraction, softness and interesting manners of 
the fair £li%a, which our hero had expressed with so much 
rapture, were now dismissed in an instant, and he began coldly 
to reason with himself on the imprudence of his conduct. 
“ My passion,” Peregrine exclaimed, “ my passion has pre¬ 
vailed over my judgment; and 1 have ill treated my patron!” 
Proteus also found out that he wak not rich enough to keep a 
mistress ,* his salary likewise was not good enough to keep him 
out of debt; and to make her his wife —“ O no, no, no,” said 
Peregrine, with a deep sigh, that is impossible. If Eliza 
possessed the splendid fortune of the Baronet at her own dis¬ 
posal, that title I could never allow her to take. My mind 
will not let me. But nevertheless 1 cannot be ungenerous. 
1 will itbt behave unmanly towards the blue-eped nymph of the 
mansion. We have both been in error.” 

Such was the soliloquy of Proteus during the interval of 
changing his dress; and also endeavouring to “ make himself 
up” as the very picture of propriety to meet ]he fair Eliza, in 
order that he might be enabled to reason with tlie blue-eyed 
nymph on the best plans to be adopted for their mutual wel¬ 
fare ; 'and our hero flattered himself he had formed such strong 
resolutions that nothing could divert him from his purpose. 
But on his entering the a^rtments of tiSaefair Eliza, and once 
nHMre. beholding her beauMful face, her fine form, fascinating 
manners, and lively addreii{, the strong resolutions of Pere- 
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GRiNE were in a very short time completely banished from his 
recollection. 

Dost thou remember that place so lonely, 

A place for lovers, and lovers only, 

Where first 1 told thee all my secret sighs? 

When as the moonbeam that trembled o*6r thee 
Illumed thy blushes, I knelt before thee, 

And read my hope\sweet triumph in those eyes; 

Then, then, while closely heart was drawn to heart, 

Love bound us, never, never more to part. 

No, no, no, bo, no, no, no, 

Never, never more to part. 

Although the fair Eliza, had left the mansion in such haste, 
and with nothing more than a shawl to cover her shoulders, yet 
she had not forgotten her purse; and her reticule also contained 
jewels of considerable value, which were deposited in a small 
compass. The blue-eyed nymph was no stranger to the circum¬ 
stances of our hero, and therefore she informed Peregrine of 
her resolution of adopting the stage as a profession. She also 
wished Proteus to •fix upon a character best suited,to her 
talents, in which she might make her dihut upon the boards of 
the Brilliant Shore Theatre. Our hero, who was afraid of the 
resentment of the'baronet towards him, and the influence of 
his large circle of friends, if Eliza should make an attempt to 
appear in public under his tuition, with much difficulty Pere¬ 
grine ultimately ^succeeded in prevailing upon the blue-eyed 
nymph to give up all thoughts of the stage till a more favourable 

opportunity offered itself of success. 

« 

The caution of Proteus^ however, was unnecessary. Sir 
Henry Gayboy, upon ascertaining the fact that Eliza had left 
him to become the partner of a player, felt determined in his 
anger to expose the conduct of Proteus ; but, upon mature re- 
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flecdoQ, he became so disgusted at the noise which this amour 
had made amongst the gossiping fashionable parties at Brilliant 
Shore, and himself held up to ridicule, that he retired to Gayboy 
Hall to rusticate for a few months until this affair bad entirely 
blown over. 

That little but important word in society, called economy, was 

s 

unknown to the fair Eliza; it was also a phrase she had never 
heard made use of at the mansion of Sir Hrnry from one 

a 

end of the house to the other: and it was likewise a sentence 
so rigid in its nature to comply with, that Proteus, to prevent 
any trouble, passed it over with the utmost indifference. The 
habits of Eltza, under the protection of the Baronet, had ren¬ 
dered her extravagant; and Proteus, by keeping company 
with men of fortune, had imbibed such high notions of living, 
that any thing like rule or calculation was out of the question. 
His intimate acquaintance with Sir Henry Gatboy had 
plunged him into difficulties almost too great to be surmounted; 
but his connexion with the blue-eyed nymph tended very soon 
to put a period to his career at Brilliant Shore. 

4 

Time passed away pleasantly, and Proteus and Eliza ap¬ 
peared like happy beings destined for each other. But all 
thills have an end. Expensive lodgings,* extravagant living, 
gay parties, both habited in the highest style of fashion, and 
partaking of evci^ amusement and species of pleasure which 
were offered to their notice, as if their inedme had been equal 
to Sir Henry’s, ultimately brought anxious tradesmen round 
their dwelling for payment. The purse of Proteus was the 
worst article belonging to his wardrobe; and to keep a cash box 
to lock up his money was too mechanical and too tradesman¬ 
like for his capacious ideas. But dun after dun became im¬ 
portunate, angry-~4md| |n fact, would not leave the house till 
some answer was given fo their repeated inquiries for payment. 
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Tbe address of Proteus was prepossessing, indeed it was 

insinuating; and he talked of his great benefit” with so much 

plausibility, and with such an air of confidence, that the receipts 

of which would not only satisfy all their claims, but leave a 

considerable surplus behind for his own use, accompanied by 

an oRDDft or two popped into their hands for the theatre, 

softened the tone of his creditors, who consented without any 

reluctance to put off their demands till tbe day after his benefit 

% 

had taken place: and they, retired on the promises of Proteus, 
tliat all his debts should then most punctually b^ discharged/ 

The salary of Proteus, by comparison, was merely a drop 
of water to the ocean towards paying the expenses contracted 
by this '^gay pair.” Eliza’s stock of cash w'as.ncarly exhaust¬ 
ed, a supply was not to be had, and a few ornaments which 
graced her elegant frame were the only articles left to keep the 
wolf from the door. But Proteus not only flattered himself, 
but also endeavoured to persuade the blm~eyed nymph that tlie 
, receipts of his benefit w'ould liquidate all the demands against 
him. Eliza would have parted with her dresses, trinkets, or 
any property in her possession to have made Proteus com¬ 
fortable and happy; and in company with Peregrine she 
would have contended against the chilling blasts of poverty 
without a murm^4or a sigh; indeed, she had become so pas¬ 
sionately fond of our hero, that whenever Proteus was out of 
her sight she was low spirited and wretched in her mind. Not 

so w'ith Peregrine. 

» > 

Beauty soon g;rows familiar to the lover, 

Fades in Ins eye, and pails upon the sense. 

And the conduct of Proteus verified the assertion of the poet 
to its utmost extent. As Eliza grew more attached to our 
hero, he became more cool in his attentions towards her person; 
and at length felt quite tired of any thing like restraint which 
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the blue-eyed nymph appeared to possess over his actions. He 
sought the cliarms of other society; the conversation of Eliza 
had lost its wonted effect; and, by degrees, Proteus absented 
himself for hours and whole days from her company. j\ll 
tender remonstrances upon this subject were useless; even tlie 
melting tears from her brilliant eyes proved of no avail; and 
her once fascinating tongue was now painful to his cat. The 
disposition of our hero was completely changed towards the 
blue-eyed nymph. He viewed her as a kind of clog, a heavy load 
upon his shoulders, which operated as a bar to his exertions, 
and might injure his future prospects jii life. Proteus be¬ 
came cross, irritable upon the slightest word; and, during their 
quarrels, in the whirlwind of his passion, he found fault with 
her conduct in quitting the residence of the Baronet, and con¬ 
demned it as a rash, tlioughtless, and 'foolish step. ** It was far 
from my wish that you should have left Sir Henry,” said 
Peregrine, in a violent tone; 1 did not request you to quit 

the mansion; do not lay it at my door: and it will be strange 
to me if you do not ere long find out the folly of your under¬ 
taking.” A dagger plunged into her lovely bosom would have 
been far more welcome to her feelings, than that such cold, un¬ 
grateful, upbraiding sentences should have escaped the lips of 
our hero. ** Cruel Peregrine ! ungenerous Proteus 1 was 
it for ■ - ” exclaimed Eliza, when heri^ps faltered, her 

face changed to a pale hue, and she fell prostrate on the floor 
quite motionless. Peregrine was alarmed for the safety of 
Eliza; nay, he thought she was dead. He ran^ the bell loudly 
for the landlady, and called out for assistance. By the soothing 
attention of the woman of the house, aided* by some powerful 
restoratives, the blue-eyed nymph, after several minutes had 
elapsed, recovered in a small degree from the effects of her 
swoon; but her whole frame was in a state of tremor, and she 
shook as violently as if she had been labouring under the influ¬ 
ence of an ague. Eliza thanled the landlady for her humanity; 
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but begged of her to retire, as she felt herself ia a great measure 
revived by her assiduity, and did not stand in any further need 
of her assistance. The woman of the house took her leave 
without knowing the cause of the illness of the blue-^ed 
HO much fortitude and pride did Eliza possess under all the 
distressing circumstances of the case. Proteus was greatly 
agitated, and much embarrassed by tliis unexpected event, and 
for a short period his feelings experienced the most violent 
emotions; but nevertheless his heart was not sincerely touched; 
it was the dilemma by which he was surrounded^ and the diffi¬ 
culties he might have to encounter which operated more upon 
his nerves than the real cause of the affliction which his conduct 
had occasioned towards the blue-eyed 'nymph. 


The landlady had scarcely retired from the apartment, when 
Eliza was again overwhelmed with hysterics, until she was 
relieved by a flood of tears. On regaining her self-possession, 
the look she fixed upon our hero was enough to have penetrated 
his very soul. Proteus,” said she, the tears trickling down 
her beautiful cheeks, '' you have almost broken my heart. 1 
have perceived your coldness towards me for some lime past; 
and 1 am now convinced my company is not only tiretomc, but 
become disgusting to you. However it shall not be so long, 
ungrateful Peregrine!” Here Eliza was so much affected 
as to be scarcely able to proceed—“ It will be a severe trial to 
leave you, I must admit: 1 acknowledge it with candour; and 
I declare it with Jieartfelt grief. Although you have reproached 
me with leaving Sir Henry, 1 do not reproach myself on that 
account. Unhappily for me 1 admired your talents, and became 
attached to your person: to be happy with you was all my aim, 
believe me, Proteus, it was my only object; and.I flattered 
myself that I perceived sincerity on your part in return... How 
liave 1 been deceived! 1 have found out my error too late. 
The LOVE was all on my side: yes, cruel, unfeeling Proteus, 
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1 am compelled to repeat that the love was only on my part, 
and your professions nothing more than deceit. To return to 
Sir Henry, if the Baronet solicited me, 1 would not, the 
whole of his immense fortune, rest assured, could not tempt me 
from the course I am about to adopt: and to seek a refuge in 
the dwelling of my parents 1 dare not think of—to look them 
in the face is utterly impossible. I have, therefore, only one 
resource left, and 1 will embrace it without reluctance. Never 
again will I place any confidence in mankind. Proteus, I 
will no louger*be the cause of your anger, 1 jyill not put it in 
your power again to reproach me with my fondness for you. I 
am, 1 ought to be ashamed of my weakness; but after all, it is 
no great hotiour, Peregrine, to boast of your having triumphed 
over a defenceless girl. I will quit this roof to-morrow morn¬ 
ing; nay, this night, if possible. 1 will put an end to my 

troubles without delay, I am determined. I cannot- 

Eliza, almost frantic, sprang towards the door, and would 
have rushed into the street, if our hero had not caught her in his 
arms. In this situation the tears of the hlue-eyed maid dropped 
plentifully on the cheek of Proteus, and he endeavoured to 
soothe her anguish with the most conciliatjpg accent \nsfatter- 
ing tongue was master of. He also entreated Eliza not to let 
her passion so far prevail over her better judgment; and to 
consider the mischief which must ensue to tbtmi both, if she did 
not curb her temper. “ I cannot control my feelings,” said 
the hlue-eyed nymph, sobbing dreadfully, Proteus, I have no 
disguise about me. It is too late now to coldjty calculate upon 
a subject in which my heart is so deeply involved. You can 
calculate, I perceive.” Our hero was contused, ashamed, and 
quite at a loss to reply. In truth. Peregrine wished for a 
separation,} it was his interest to separate from a connection in 
which nothing else but ruin stared him in the face, and an end 
to all his ambitious views in life; but he also wished to quit the 
company of Eliza iu a manly manner, if such a plan were 
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practicable. To reasoHy or to enter into an argument with a 
woman in love, Proteus was well aware his time would be 
thrown away; and to attempt to defend his conduct towards 
Eliza he could not. His situation, therefore, was far froni 

an enviable one; and it required the greatest art in the world to 

« 

extricate himself from his present difficulty. Peregrine was 
not bold enough to tell the truth to Eliza, like Richard did to 
Lady Anne, when she asked of that monarch— 

What have I done! What horrid crime comtnitted? 

a 

'Po which Richard replied:— 

> To me the worst of crimes; outlived my liking;. 

But Proteus was not so candid in disposition: he endea¬ 
voured to gain time for his purpose, and with a few kind words 
and some little attention towards the hlue-eyed nymph, he so far 
succeeded in appeasing her anger as to obtain a promise that 
she would not leave him till a more favourable opportunity 
occurred, so great lyas the influence he still possessed over the 
feelings of this truly interesting, but unfortunate g'lrl. Our 
hero did not attempt to press Eliza to change her opinion, but 
on the contrary^ hfith much plausibility, he said, If 1 might 

advise-The blue-eyed nymph immediately interrupted 

him, “ Do not talk of advice, Proteus. Only recollect pur 
meetings in the iuin)raer-house, the garden, the picture gallery, 
at the mansion, and then ask yourself if you can give advice. 
No, Peregrine, I do not want your advice. My resolution is 
unalterable. 1 shall leave you for ever, and 1 trust with firm¬ 
ness. A few struggles more, and my departure'is accom¬ 
plished.” Our hero w'as confounded at the superiority which 
the bhte-eyed nymph dis{)layed over him, and he remained 
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silent. A few days, however, decided the point at issue be¬ 
tween them. 

' Euza was continually in tears; and no remonstrances on 
the part of Pereghine could raise her drooping spirits. 
Proteus was equally miserable and unhappy. Without cash ; 
living entirely upon credit; and dun after dun continually 
knocking at the door for the most trifling payments, on whom 
the ‘ sound of a ben^t had not the slightest influence what¬ 
ever. 

Proteus paid considerable attention in getting up the 
various novelties announced for “ his night,” and which occu¬ 
pied a great portion of his time at the theatre. During which 
period the hlue-eyed nymph prepared for her departure. She 
packed up her wardrobe, which had not increased much under 
the protection of Proteus, that she might be off at a minute’s 
notice: and Eliza also had privately secured a conveyance 
without the least suspicion on the part of Peregrin e. During 
one of the mornings our hero was occupied at a rehearsal she 
left her lodgings unperceived by the womap of the house; and 
upon the return of Proteus to dinner, instead, as usual, of 
meeting with Eliza, he found the following letter on the 
table, directed to him:— *’»• 

. “ DEAR PROTEUS, 

1 THOUGHT I should have been able to ^lavc taken a formal 
leave of you; but 1 have since found out that such a parting 
would have been impossible. 1 cannot master my feelings. 1 
have therefore taken this method of informing you of my 
departure, <and likewise of my future intention. You have been 
unkind, nay, ungrateful to me; but I forgive you. 1 have to 
blame myself in the first instance; and, perhaps, 1 have dc- 
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served the treatment 1 have met fronvyou for it. But Proteus 
ought to have told me 1 was wrong. You have made me, too 
sensibly, understand, Peregrine, that you have no regard for 
me; and Sir Henry Gayboy first destroyed my character in the 
eyes of the world; nevertheless, 1 must own to you, Proteus, 
although it wounds me to my heart to make the assertion, that 
I can never love any other man but you; and yet 1 possess the 
terrible recollection thRt 1 am not loved in return. Rely upon 
it, Proteus, I am not vieious in disposition; but 1 must be 
absent from society for a time, in order to avoid the finger of 
scorn being pointed at me, and to seek repose for my harassed 
mind. In the asylum I am about to enter, 1 shall, I hope, be 
able ill some degree to atone for my errors. Therefore I now 
bid you adieu for ever: and the agonizing sentence has passed 
my lips. It will be no difficult task for you, Proteus, to 
forget Eliza ; indeed, you will rejoice at her departure; but 
however difficult it may be for Eliza to banish the remem¬ 
brance of Peregrine from her memory, it shall be her con¬ 
stant study and prayer till it is accomplished. Dear Proteus, 
once more I bid you a final adieu! From one that once called 
herself yours, and ^ 

Yours only, 

« Eliza-.” 

Our hero was very much affected on reading the above 

epistle, and wiped away the tears which flowed plentifully 

• 

from his eyes. Generous, unfortunate Eliza,” exclaimed 
Proteus, “ it is top true, I have behaved ungratefully towards 
the blue-eyed nymph. But 1 sincerely hope that Eliza may 
find repose for her sorrows in the Magdalen ”, which I have no 


Tlie determination of tlio blue-eyed vymph to seek retirement as llie 
only means of her mind becoming placid; and also as affording her a 
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doubt is the asylum she aljp^es to: and that her errors iu the 
course of time may be forgotten, and she return as an improved 

, - - -L--- — - . . 

chance of regaining a character once more in society, accords with flie 
following anecdote, which was in general circulation many years a|;o in 
the greht worldA duke, disting^uished at that period for his penchant 
ii}^aving under his protectim the finest and most beautiful women in 
the kingdom, was so attracted by the lovely face of a fair Quaker of the 
name of Rachakl, that he was determined at all events to obtain posses¬ 
sion of this bqfuitiful fair one: and notwithstanding her habits of 
seclusion, also most rigidly taught to resist all the pomp and vanity of 
the worlds bis schemes proved to-^ succ^ jL 

To elude the vigilance of her parents was a diflicnh task; and to jut- 
suade the dear Rachael to ciooe with a sfranr was equally arduous; 
but to one who was so trainc' tiu arts of sc ««ct ion as the Duke, and 
assisted by those wretches w* made it a professHm to entrap the 
unwary, the object was much sooner accomplished than might have 
been expected. In an unguarded momcr' ' lacl Wt.s induced 10 
quit her father's house, when she soon foui. ci'L^elf in tlic arms of her 
deceiver, her hcnmir sacrificed, and the ^co bed aumired m'str *ss 
of Ins Grace. The change, so suddcii lo Racn.401, and the astonii^h- 
ing splendour of the scene v.htch opened to^licr view banished air 
rcflectioD*for a time. I'be apparel which b'* oaptiv .d by its neatness 
was removed for the most elegant habili. ents that could he proesured'; 
and Rachael, who had been distinguished for her neatness of flrc$s 
amongst the humble Quakers, was equally noticed in the world of 
fashion by her brilliancy of taste. 

# 

The meeting bouse was lost sight of for the ^pera, th atres, and 
parks; the lively ball, the enchanting concert, and diverting masquerade 
formed such objects of comparison for Raclmel, that it seemed as if she 
was transported to a new world. Thee and tlmi were soon rendered 
dbitafete; and she became so apt a pupil in the meridian of fashic as to 
be vil^od^as one of its greatest objects of atti'a*'lion; and tlic Duke 

felt more than proud of his ( quest 

1 

Time rolled on gaily ; and ihc lov^.iy RAchael had no reason to coni- 
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member of society, of which the taf^ts of the hlae-^tyed n^mph 
once so well entitled her to become one of the brightest oma- 

V 

meats. And if my wishes could be* realized respecting this 


plain of any diminution in the affections of her keeper^ and irbcanHant as 
the mind of man is said to he, yet in this instance no fault could be 
found with the Duke on that account. Though she had drunk largely 
at the fountain of pleasure, and enjoyed its great luxuries, yet a path 
to a more elevated situation presented itself. I'hc fascinating appear¬ 
ance of Rachael had created tumult in >6 breast of a most distiri- 

f 

guished personage in the British nation, and every iniucement offered 
to place herself under the highest p ior'. The object was too dazzling 
to be withstood, and sh' oon iiuciivard^ it'** tho Duke to regret her 
absence. Two children ■ i. e rc^ *t; wL.» w^ere liberally provided 
for by tlieir distlnguishi phrent, t-od afterwards wore much 
respected in life T* uani'^ge or tlis * cat personage closed the 
der moments for eve *nd Inrncd an humble penitent to 

^h^ doctrine of her fureiaiin o; iiot . dire necessity (lliat terrible 
scourge to tl h .ug^'dcss), bn 'Mi a im conviction of the beneficial 
util' , 'csulliiigirL n .ho rcnunci oof error. Her body, it is true, had 

been defiled but her mind ^ cd contamination, and she quitted 

the scene of Uansit^^v ^or eee of a more durable nature. The 

Jose cap and nlan par<>. 'V once mure resumed with •heartfelt 
picasur > ppingr cast ofi'with disgust. Rachael was 

received in . e j>ii '>*'r her contrition was apparent, and 

the Scripture phras^ /ie>c lOj^ verified, “ that there is more real 
Joy over one lepentiini r than ninety-nine righteous men/^ than it 
was ill the abo\c - She now li t Icisuic to view the world in 

another sbapr *a^hcr retircinent she ^ able to appreciate it in its 
proper colour ^, and to as n*** the roost substantial road to last¬ 
ing happiness. IMie 'condr i Ra iael was so amiable that she 
recovered fast from all odiu , v.i\ with a generosity that reflected the 
highest credit on ti. proposer^ the iiand one of the most respectable 
of that sect was offered to her in marriu^ji:; it was accepted, hnd ^ her 
errors were buried in oblivion, by u< btainingand fulfilling that truly 
enviable character in society— a ooor i *'£ I ^ 


t 
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mocfa tnjored creature,” sud Pbotbus, with great animation, 
roy most fervent one should be, that some recordh^ angel 
would drop a tear over her follies, and obliterate them as to 
their appearance in the shape of evidence against her future 
conduct in life.” 


Brilliaut Shore, from the preceding circumstances, was 
.radier an unpleasant place for the residence of Photeus, on 
account of his amour with Eliza 'having been the theme of 
conversation in most of the gossiping circles at that fashionable 
watering place; but as his night” had been fixed, and his 
favourite character of Romeo advertised, with some novelties 
attached to the bill of fare, likely to draw a good house, our 
hero was determined to wait the result of his benefit. The 
case was altered. Proteus had lost his influence with the 
' fashionable people; he had not only affronted (not to say taken 
advantage of his patron’s kindness, but deprived him of his 
mitiress), but the friends of Sir He^ry were armed in com¬ 
plete array against him. A more beggarly account of empty 
boxes” was never witnessed under any roof denominated a 
respectable theatre than openly exposedc themselves for th^ 
benefit*of Mr. Peregrine Proteus. Scarcely a soul would 
have been inside the house if he had not stopped the mouths of 
some of his hungry creditors with tickef^ most of whom 
formed the audience upon this occasion. 


Our hero had, in the early part of the .season, anticipated a 
bumper at his benefit; and he had also flattpred himself that in 
making his bow, he should receive three loud distinct peals of 
applause, the general treatment bestowed upon favourite per¬ 
formers f but on hi$ appearance in Romeo he merely met widi 
a clap or twq, more fiii» solitary hollow dcho of a large 
cathedral a t^atre oh^a benefit night. The 
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sight of the house almost deprived Proteus of speech; indeed 
he was so ill and agitated all of a sudden that he could scarcely 
get through his part; well knowing the imminent danger as to 
the safety of his person, on account of his debts, and dus 
promises he had made respecting numerous payments. He 
very prudently concealed his fears from every person in the 
theatre, and on the dropping of the curtain Proteus, not 
having to perform in the farce, made the best of his way 
towards his lodgings, and scraped together a few small articles 
which were portable, and prepared himself, as well as the 
shortness of the time would allow, to take his departure from 
Brilliant Shore. Indeed, our hero had no alternative but to 
take French leave,” as it is termed, and under the mask of 
night he set out with the i 4 tmo 8 t rapidity, once more to secure 
himself amongst his friends in the metropolis, leaving the 
manager the receipt of the house towards paying the expenses 
of “ his night” at the tneatre. 

Early the next morning a sharp look out was kept up after 
Mr. Proteus at the theatre; and also numerous anxious in* 
•quiries were made after his health at his lodgings by the various 
tradespeople whom he had honoured with his orders. The 
landlady of the house was also in the dark respecting the 
finances of Mr. I^roteus ; biit at a future period he did not 
forget to pay her proper respect, by inserting her name in his 
schedule of debts. It was soon ascertained by his creditors that 

our hero was in Loifdon. 

« 

Proteus, on his arrival in the metropolis, was a little shy at 
first in walking about the streets; also very cautious in visiting 
his theatrical brethren at the Harp ^4 but with all the caution of 
Peregrine, he was; surpristed one eyjj|^ii^ near >Cripplegate, as 
he was .entering the t^use of oli? •f^quaipts^l^'J^with a tap 
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on the shoulder^ by two men belonging to the old firm of 
John Doe and Richard Roe, Our hero endeavoured to per** 
suade those gentlemen belonging to the “ Catch Club” that he 
was not the person they were looking after; and to dread the 
consequence of a mistake, as he was determined to bring an 
action for false imprisonment, if they did not liberate him 
immediately. “ A fig for your threats, Mr. PnoTEtJs,” said 
• one of the bailiffs, “ we know you very well. We saw you 
play once at Brilliant Shore Thea'tre, when we had a little 
business, you'see as how', with your manager; but that ere has 
nothing to do with this ere case.” “ At whose suit, may I ask 
then i” replied our hero, " Why,” said the bailiffs’ follower, 
“ at several suits,” with a grin upon his countenance, “ we are 
employed by your tailor. We have wanted you, sir, a long 
time, and have had a great deal of trouble in seeking after you; 
but we have no doubt that you will behave .to us like a gentle¬ 
man. If you have any choice to make of a house, or any 
acquaintance you wish to serve in the * lock-up line,’ you may 
be accommodated, sir.” ** 1 am very much obliged to you, 
gentlemen, for your attention and politeness towards me,” 
answered Peregrink, ^*'but it will be eff no use to procure 
bail; as 1 have no donbt but several detainers, if not already, 
will soon be laid against me; therefore, to prevent the loss of 
time, 1 will go to prison at once, as it is my intention of taking 
the benefit of the Act of Parliament for Insolvent Debtors.” 

« a 

“ Very well, sir,” replied the bailiff, this cuts the matter 
short with us. Whitecross Street Prison is frery near us, and 
we will surrender you into the bands of .the jailer without 
delay.” 

In the*course of a few minutes a new scene unfolded itself to 
the eyes of Proteus : the doors of the prison were opened to 
receive him, and he was ushered in with all the formalities used 
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upon such occasions^ when a new debtor first shows his unhappy 
face within the walls of a jail. The baihff^^ very politely took 
their leave of our hero, wishing him a pleasant time of it;” 
and returned to their employer, to convey the information that 
Mr. Pkreguine Proteus was as securely locked up as a bird 
in a cas:e. 
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CHAP. V. 


The ntd Thii ^: a Prison Scene without Wings or Flats, but 
^merous Shifters. Proteus in the Dumps. An Outlirte 
Fellow-prisoner. Rank out of the Question in a Jail: 
dll “ hail fellow well met.” Our Hero, in want of Advice, 
sends a Letter to Horatio Quill. The Author visits him 
in Coifnement. Peregrine takes the Benefit of the Act of 
Parliament for Insolvent Debtors. Discharged from Prison 
in extreme Digress. Haf a Loaf better than no Bread. 
Proteus appears at Richardson's Theatre, in Bartholomew 
Fair. One Pill a Dose. Looks in at the Harp after 
Business. He starts on Speculationfor the Country. Pere¬ 
grine visits a Country Manager, in hopes to obtain an En¬ 
gagement. Sketch of the Manager's Residence. Disap¬ 
pointed in his Reception. J'ties the Experiment of a Gag in 
a Provincial Town. Proteus joins a^sharing Company: 
its Miseries: and Vicissitudes of an Actor. 


Our hero, on his entrance into Whitccross Street Prison, could 

ii ^ w 

not for a short time rally his spirits to his aid; and he sat down 
in such 'a melancholy mood, as if unconscious of the person^ 
around him, completely lost in a reverie. Proteus felt sb^' 
ashamed of his conduct; and whispered to himself, 1 ht 
been very much to blame, and it is my own fault that I am yW 
in such a horrid place/’ How long he might have ren^<!d 
in this sort of trancem uncertain, if he had not rec^ ^ 
sharp tap on dionpOT, from a shabby-genteel dandy^^sc<i 

' F /- > , i 
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young fellow, accompanied with, Don’t be downhearted, sir. 
You are quite welcome here; and will soon become one of us. 
Don’t you remember Bob Thimble, sir ? otherwise lively harem 
scarem Bob ! Lord, sir, I have often seen you act; ay, and 
often given you a hand too at Brilliant Shore Theatre. You 
must know me, Mr. Protf.us ; 1 was managing man to 
'b/lv. Touch'm-up, the apparel furnisher, vulgarly called a tailor 
by the members of the old school. My master used to ^ Sir 
Henry Gayboy; and if you /ecollect, sir, I took measure of you 
for three or four suits at the mansion. Here is hpe scope for 
your talent upon these boards, sir; characters in abundance; 
and something new turns up amongst us every day. I suppose, 
sir, but I don’t wish to ask impertinent questions, you are, like 
myself, here on suspicion of debts?” “ Yes, Mr. Thimble” 
answered Proteus, with & sigh, 1 am here at the suit of 
Mr. Touch'm-up” “ No, pardon me, sir, suits, if you please. 
Excuse my joke, Mr. Proteus ; but I cannot help laughing 
that you should have done my old master. Indeed 1 am glad 
of it. He was one of the biggest rogues in the world: and it is 
partly through his means I am here. You see, sir, 1 was not a 
good accountant; and some little deficiencies appearing, 1 could 
not persuade old Touch'm-up to the contrary, but that I*wanted 
to cheat him. Lord, sir, 1 never had any such intention. Tim 
matter of fact is, |)cang inclined to be a little gayish, I ‘ outrun 
the constable,’ as they say at Brilliant Shore; but that ugly 
looking chap they term John Roe overtook me at last. So, sir, 
to make the best pf a bad job, 1 have put all my small smidries 
together, which some people call debts. Indeed I have made 
them into one lot, on account of dispatch; by which mode I 
shall get rid of them in a lump, and in the course of four 
months 1 shall pass muster, and become a freeman* and, as 
Goldfinch says (you have played Goldfinch,' dir, I know), 
‘ That’s your sort.’ You see, Mr. Proteus, my misfortune 
was that I loved to do the thing genteel. I gave little parties; 
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yes, those little snug parties proved my blow up. 1 shall know 
better another time. Experience makes fools wise. Come, 
sir, cheer up. Take a walk along with me round the governor’s 
dominions; and I Vill introduce you, Mr. Proteus, to some 
of the highest fellows in the worlds men exactly after your own 
heart; possessing, perhaps, too much spirit; too generous, and 
not calculating upon their income. ISut it is not their fault. N a- 
TUR£ plays tricks with us all. With me, sir, disposition is every 
thing.” Tlie volubih displayed by Mr. Thimble was almost 
as rapid as Caleb Quotem’s des'''"»plion of a “ day’s w^ork,” and 
our hero had no other chance o. expressing his acquiescence 
but by u nod of the head, as this remnant of buckram and 
buttons” seemed determined to have all the discourse to himself. 
Thimble had scarcely ii ^ breath when he began again: 
‘‘ What a beautiful girl bui IIe^ry Gayboy had under his 
protection at the mansion. 1 say, Mr. Proteus, it seemed to 
me that you was very sweet upon M*js Eliza; V tzeigged your 
eyes once while I was waiting upon the Baronet. But 1 don’t 
‘ wonder at it, I was quite in love with her myself. [ think 
she was the most beautiful creature I ever saw.” The name of 
“Eliza and the ^Baronet had such an effect upon the feelings of 
our hero, that instantly his frame was animation itself, and with 
a countenance as stern as Richard in Busworth Field, said, 


]^ou are taking liberties, sir, with a subject, that does not con¬ 
ceit you, and 1 beg you will never again repeat those names in 
) XPy presence.” The impudence of Thimble was not at all 
removed by this rebuff from Proteus ; but, with a bow, 
begged pardon “ that he had touched the feelings ot Pcuj> 
as^ he possessed very fine sensations himst if, and was 
Steady to chalige the subject.” “ Not at present,” replied our 

was aware it w^ould be wrong to find fault with 
tho or the impertinence of Thimble. In a prison, 

took or station in life,, loses its quality; and it is all hail 
firilow wctll met*” Pi^£6 |XNB; although disgusted with the 
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assurance of ThimhJe, thought i> prudent to keep such an 
opinion to himself. However, as tlie man of “ shreds and 
patches” appeared to be the newsmonger of the prison, and wIjo 
might till up a leisure hour M'ith his information, and anecdotes 
of the conjined worthies in the jail, Pnoxtus good natiiredly 
observed, “ 1 am extremely obliged to you, Mr. for the 

politeness and attention you have paid towards me; but as 1 am 
rather anxious to ascertain what apartment is to be allotted to 
me in the prison, and also to inform niy friends of my residence 
here, 1 hope you will (‘xcuse me till another opportunity.” “ O, 
eiv well, sir, I am off like a shor,” died the dandy tailor, 
t ‘ a smile; “ it is all the -e me. 1 have only to 
ob'icrvo, that whenever you want Itoh Thimble, you will find 
him a useful fellow : and who will abobc happy to join you in 
a dinner, or any party you may propose.” When he skipped 
o?, with al j self importance of a “ Jack in office,” to the 
othot parts of the jail, in older to make it known ns a great 
scciet, that Mr. Pnoxr.rs, an actor of provincial celebiily, was 
a bi other prisoner amongst them. 

On our hero’s being settled in his apartment, also made 
acquainted with the rules of the prison, and pay ing his fees (a 
soil of garnish, or footing, established amongst the prisoners to 
make every one free of the large loom, and entitled to the use 
of the culinary articles), he felt a little more composed in his 
mind, when he sent the following ejii^e to Quill :— 

“ Whitecross Street Prison, 

M\ J'RIUNn HORATIO, 

“ I HAVE failed in my first representation of ‘ We fly hy 
Night,’ and the consequences ha>e proved so seriou|-Wflkist 
me, that the ‘ Poor Gentleman' is now closely ROt^^ed under 
* Lock and Key.’ But as ytm are aware that ‘ Entry One has 
his Fault,’ I hope my acts are not of so heavl' ft' cast as to 
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prevent a visit from you ^lyithout delay; From your well- 
wisher, but unfortunate ** 

“ Peregrine Proteus. 

** Horatio Quill, Esq. 

" P. S. The entrances to this phy-hoose are as * easy as 
lyingbut the eonts are so very hard to be obtained, nay, so 
very difficult to understand, that not a single member of * the 
company’ here has been enabled to get the cue in less time than 
the close ^udy of four months.” 

On the receipt of the above letter, Horatio could scarcely 
believe his eyes, it took him so much by surprise: he looked at 
the seal, then at the post mark over and over again, and almost 
flattered himself that it was a hoax practised upon him by some 
of his jocular friends. 

Proteus, like most young men when surrounded by pleasure, 
never thought of his friends, until trouble and the necessity of 
the case compelled him to seek them. During the whole of 
our hero’s career of gaiety and gallantry, the poor author never 
once flashed across his memory; neither could he spare a few 
trifling moments to send his dear friend Horatio (although he 
had rendered him so much sendee at various iknes) a line or two 
of his proceedings at Brilliant Shore. 

" Unkind Peregrine !” was the only exclamation Horatio 
uttered as he folded up the letter. “ My heart, nevertheless, 
will not,” said he, let me slight him. Proteus is in distress, 
aud that is too much for my feelings to entertain any resentment 
against PEgEGRiNE, or to show him neglect in my turn.” Hora¬ 
tio, without further hesitation, threw down his pen, snatched up 
his hat and stick, quitted his high abode, descended his numerous 
stairs with the rapidity of lightoing, and ran through the streets 
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with tlie speed of a greyhoundy he arrived at the doOrs of 
Whitecross Street Prison. He* Entered Pebegkine’s apart¬ 
ment quite out of breath, and grasped our hero’s hand with an 
ardour he had never before experienced; such was the sincere 
friendship exhibited by Mr. Quill towards Proteus. This 
meeting between the player and the author was full of interest; 
nay, more, it was affecting, and highly characteristic. The 
feelings of our hero w'efe evidently embarrassed: be felt ashamed 
of his neglectful conduct towards Horatio; and turned aside to 
remove the tears which dimmed his eyes, I have been 
ungrateful towards you,” said Peregrine, in a pathetic tone, 
“ acutely 1 feel it now; but forgive me. Your kindness and 
attention at such a moment as this overwhelms me, and I must 
——“ Not one word more, Proteus,” replied Horatio, 
” this acknowledgment cancels it for ever in my mind. There¬ 
fore let us lose no more time, but study in what manner I can 
be of service to you. My finances, 1 am sorry to say, are worse 
than loxs^ A poor scribbler like myself, without fame, without 
friends, and more, without employment that 1 can turn to a 
profitable account, can do but little to relieve your circum¬ 
stances; but my pcR, my personal exertions, shall be dedicated 
towards your misfortunes till you are tired of them, so that I can 
accelerate your discharge from this vile, this detestable prison.” 
** Generous exclaimed our hero, “ nothing can relieve 

me but the Act of Parliament, and if I can but ‘ weather out 
the storm’ for four months in any degree tolerable, I shall 
make my exit happy. Notwithstanding 1 am under a cloud at 
present, and pressed down by adversity, I still look forward to 
better tinics. I do not despair of yet becoming one of the 
managers of the Theatres Royal in London: my ambition is 
not abated, and I still aspire to be at the head vf such an 
establishment; and then, ‘ my Horatio,’ if I do not place you 
as the first author in the theatre, or if I forget your kindness 
towards me, may 1 never know a happy moment.” It was 
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rather a melancholy day, upon the whole, to both parties; 
Proteus candidly related the cause of his misfortunes; pro¬ 
mised amendment in future; and Horatio condoled with him 
to the very last moment allotted to visitors to remain in the 
prison. 

In the course of a few weeks, Proteus, like a bird in a cage, 
became more reconciled to his fate; and the horrors of a prison, 
which on his entrance so shocked his feelings, had now subsided 
in a great degree. The impertinence and tales of Thimble also 
tended to pass away many an hour of Peregrine’s that 
otherwise might have hung very heavily upon his hands. 
Horatio likewise paid our hero many visits during his confine¬ 
ment, until the hour w'as fast approaching once more to give 
him his liberty. The privatipns which Proteus suffered were 
severe in the extreme ; and he often put on a cheerful face with 
an aching heart, and an empty belly into the bargain. Misfor¬ 
tunes come not alone; his father became a bankrupt during his 
imprisonment; and his fond mother died with grief, in conse¬ 
quence of the disastrous situations of her husband and darling 
son. His resources were therefore completely cut off; and 
Proteus was reduced to such shifts to procure money as, 
under better circumstances, would have been disgusting to his 
feelings. And Horatio almost starved hiipself to procure 
sustenance for Peregrine; so much did he show himself in 
reality our unfortunate hero’s friend. Proteus was too proud 
to make his case known in the prison. 

This confinement was a most useful lesson to Peregrine, 
and be viewed it in its proper light. Within a few days of his 
liberation, JZ'Aim/v/e entered our hero’s apartment full of spirits 
and laughing—“ What a devil of a fellow you are amongst the 
women,” said the newsmonger: “ I have made a most important 
discovery for you, Mr. Proteus, which ultimately may turn out 
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to your advantage, if you feel at all disposed to embrace it. 
The dashing female whose short ^bode amongst us has excited 
such general conversation throughout the prison, and known in 
the fashionable circles at the w’est end of the town by the nick¬ 
name of * Extravagant Fanny, on looking out of her window 
the other morning, observed to her maid, that she never saw' a 
more elegant young man in her life^ and desired her servant to 
learn all the particulars of your case. My dear boy, I have 
given the maid her cue. Who could have done it so*we]l for 
you as Bob I'himble? 1 have sounded your trumpet as loudly 
as if 1 had been paid for it; and I have also praised you highly, 
both as an actor and as a man. 1 understand since she is very 
anxious to be introduced to you; and only reward Bob for his 
exertions, and 1 will manage the matter for you without any 
trouble. She is in love with you, 1 know: she has also plenty 
of money; and her protector, it is said, has only let her be sent 
to prison for a few days as a punishment for her extravagance, 
and to effect a cure if possible. Therefore, Mr. Proteus, do 
not let the opportunity slip, as ^ Extravagant Fanny* will be 
out in a few hours/’ 

Peregrine, in an angry tone, which Thimhle had never 

before experienced, said, “ Make bargains for yourself, sir, and 

not for me. 1 an^ surprised that you sliould take such a liberty 

with my feelings. Do you think that I am mean enough to sell 

myself to a woman I never saw ? One amour, in which 1 felt 

• 

njyself rather attached to the object (with a has nearly 

been my ruin; therefore, deliberately to enter upon a second 
one, and upon such degrading terms, if I should consent, ought 
to prove my overthrow for ever.” Thimhle, not in the least 
abashed by our hero’s reproof, replied wdth much indifference, 
I assure you, Mr, Proteus, that 1 proposed this scheme to 
you merely upon the score of friendship. 1 am astonished a 
man in your circumstances should throw away such an excellent 
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chance. You ought to hav^ been a parson instead of a player. 
I wish Fanny had taken a liking to me, I would not have been 
half so nice. I would have made a good job of it.” Then, 
hastily quitting our hero’s apartment, muttering to himself, 
** Some people ought to be kept in prison all their lives. Talk 
of delicacy! feelings! Fudge! interest should be the leading 
feature of every man.” 

The long looked for hour arrived; the terms of the Act of 
Parliament had been complied with; and the doors of the 
prison were opened for the departure of our hero. Previous to 
which, by the advice of Horatio, a conciliatory letter accom¬ 
panied his schedule, imploring tlie forbearance of those creditors 
who were likely to oppose his discharge on account of his 
extravagant mode of life, without his^having property to support 
it. Proteus also acknowledged his conduct had been thought¬ 
less; but promised his creditors, should his circumstances im¬ 
prove at any future period, he was determined to pay them every 
shilling. This letter had the desired effect; and Peregrine, 
wit|tout the slightest opposition, passed his examination. 

I 

Our hero had conducted himself with so much propriety 
during his confinement, that on the morning of his discharge 
several of the most respectable part of the,.prisoners accom¬ 
panied Proteus to the gates, to take their leave of him. Bob 
Thimble, who had been remanded for three years for his 
dishonesty only the day before, also appeared at the gate, as full 
of spirits and as merry as if he had not another hour to remain 
inside of the prison, and held out his hand (laughing) to 
Proteus, saying, 1 must have a shake of your fist before you 
go, my fine fellow. Yon managed your matters better than I 
did, Mr, PnoTEys. But I am no actor. You possess the art 
of persuasion; and that accounts for it. However, go where 
you will, 1 wish you success; and 1 will not pass any theatre in 
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Mvhicli you may be performing without paying my shilling to see 
you, and also give you a hand!’* 


On quitting Whitecross Street, the doors of the prison being 
shut against him, and Proteus once more in the streets, with¬ 
out fear, with two small bundles in his hands, he exclaimed, in 
a low tone of voice, " This is the finest exit I ever made since 

A 

1 have been an actor; although, I admit, it is the rcor^ part 1 
ever performed in my life. 1 am free.” It is true he was 
relieved from the claims of his creditors; but he^ad not oveV- 
come his difficulties. Peregrine had no home; without 
employment; and his pockets nearly empty. His wardrobe 
hud also dwindled away article after article, till it was rendered 
so portable that a pocket, handkerchief was quite capacious 
enough to contain it. Except a few theatrical properties, 
which our hero would have thought sacrilege a less crime than 
to dispose of them under any circumstancess of distress. His 
military cloak was now his best friend: it possessed the double 
advantage of hiding his defects as to shabby apparel, and also of 
giving his exterior a degree of importance. Under any privations 
he could not do withAut an apartment, and as our hero^had no 
choice at this period, the first house that caught his eye with a 
bill in the window, stating “ Lodgings to let for single men,” he 
entered, made an fgreement as to price, deposited two shillings 
out of the only three he possessed in the world, and referred 
the “ good woman” of the house to his friend Horatio for « 
character. “ Vy,*a8»to the matter of that ere, sir,” said she, 
you look like a gentleman, and I don’t know that 1 shall give 
myself the trouble to inquire. Ifegs! 1 may as well though, 
now 1 come to think on’t, there is no taking any person by their 
looks. I hope, as how, no offence, sir: but you can liave the 
apartment immediately: and I will call as soon as I can on 
Mr. Rati.” 
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- PitdtEvs immediately tobk possession of his apartment, 
i^i'hich was highly situated in the house; small, but neat and 
clean; and well suited for a man who sought obscurity^ and with 
little money to spend. Our hero had scarcely seated himself, 
considering the best mode of conduct he should adopt; when his 
landlady knocked at the door, saying, Shall I order any thing 
for you, sir ? but perhaps you will not dine at home f 1 have no 
objection to cook for you.” “ Indeed,” replied Proteus, “ I 
have not given it a thought yet; but 1 shall not dine at home to¬ 
day.” 

Money must be raised by some means; and Peregrine was 
well aware that, with all his plans and movements, he could not 
exist in his garret without a little cash. Credit he had none; 
and to borrow money, security was necessary. To part with his 
ehak^ therefore, was like parting with himself; it was almost 
his stock in trade; it put on an appearance^ the best sample in 
life to go to market with. To dispose of his theatrical 
properties” was a second death to his feelings: to sell those 
dresses upon which he had expended handsome sums, and which 
were alsp made according to his peculiar tAste^ he could scarcely 
make up his mind to consent. His necessities, however, over¬ 
came all argument on the subject; and with an aching heart and 
a reluctant step, the rich and splendid cloak &nd helmet, which 
had so often decorated his performance of King Richard, were 
obscured in his handkerchief, and instantly presented to the view 
of the pawnbroker for his value upon them, way of loan: 

To what base purposes must we return! 

Occurred to the mind of Proteus during the examination and 
remarks of Mr. Squeezem. The money lender reduced their 
consequence to a mere nothing: and the loan he olfered, poor 
and jnsigniheant as it was, our hero was glad to accept of. 
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“ All going out, and nothing coming in” according to 
the proverb, almost drove Proteus to madness; ^nd in die 
extreme distress of the moment he made applications for .work 
as a compositor, at most of the printing offices in the Metropolis, 
in hopes that a few days’ employment might relieve his circum¬ 
stances, but without success. The mind of Peregrine was 
now wretched beyond description; and the prospect so terrific 
and disheartening to his feelings, that had it not been for the 
friendly advice and consofation of Horatio, to raise his despond¬ 
ing spirits, a dreadful termination to his career might have been 
the-result. Our hero at different periods acted so wildly that 
Horatio considered liim disarranged. 

In this precarious sta\e of things a month elapsed, much 
more dull and horrid to Proteus than the w'hole of bis confine¬ 
ment in Whitecross Street Prison. After a restless night, 
tortured with terrific dreams, our hero, as soon as dayl^bt 
appeared, jumped out of bed in a feverish state, to procure a 
draught of water, and as his eye caught the reflexion of his pale, 
half starved visage in the glass, he exclaimed, with a deep'sigh, 
** Every thing seen^3 to conspire against me; and ruin is in. 
evitable. Wliat a wretched month have 1 passed since my 
liberation from prison, and still in the same doubtful state as to 
employment of ttay sort. Beggarly and obscure as ray mode 
of existence is at the present moment, niy finances cannot keep 
pace with it. I am in debt through my landlady’s interest* at 
the chandler’s shop, also in arrears with my lodgings, and only 
one shilling left in the world, without the slightest chance of 
replenishing my exhausted purse.” The following beautiful 
soliloquy, which Peregrine had often recited under better cir¬ 
cumstances, now flashed on his memory with double e’flect:— 


In the dry desert of a leathern pocket, 
There yet reiaains a solitary sltiniiii; 


» B 
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In iis last retreat. So lies the hunted stag 
In timorous, fearful mood, when in full cry 
The bellowing hdands threaten his dissolution. 

Joy of my heart, and pleasure of mine eyes, 

Thou royal stamp of majesty divine, come forth : 

Must thou dissolve? Yes! Time will have it so. 

Iler^i waiter, bring me change? Be not dismay’d! 

Thy being must have end; but not to-day. 

The dogs shall tear tbcc, and thy mangled limbs 
Will soon ho scalteiKd o’er this jobless waste: 

But, phgenixlike, thou shall again revive ;■ 

Again shine forth; assume thy native splendour; 

Blit lot me charge thee, as my last request. 

Mix not with vulgar coin: for ever shun 
The impious band that would in iron chest 
Thy usetbl bumble services retard. 

Now I dismiss thee: oh, farewell for ever! 

But, as lightning swift, fly to some empty fob. 

And, faithful still, as thou hast been to me. 

Assist where griping penury usurps, 

For only there thy VALUE can be known. 

The last shilling in the possession of Proteus had been 
changed to procure him his breakfast; and^he left his lodgings 
in great haste, to keep an appointment with Horatio at the 
Harp. The quick step of our hero was suddenly arrested as 
be was almost running through Long Lane,^mithfield, by a 
voice rather familiar to his ear, with My dear Proteus, surely 
you would not pass an old friend?” Peregrine, on looking up, 
recognised Mr. Teater, and, with a hearty* shake of the hand, 
declared in his burry he did not see him.” « ** 1 have beard of 
your misfortunes,” said Teazer, and 1 am sorry to observe that 
you really look very ill. What are you doing of?” ‘‘ Nothing,” 
replied our hero, in a desponding tone, '' and I am very much 
in want of an engagement.” Then 1 can get you one imme¬ 
diately, if you are not too proud to accept of it,” answered 
Mr. Teazer. 1 have left old Screw^s company, and I am the 
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^ first fiddle* in Mr. Richardson’s travelling company, la a 
<lay or two we shall open the Theatre in Bartholomew Fair.” 
Peregrine smiled at the idea of Teazer’s being the frst fiddle 
at the fair; but he did not interrupt the narrative. Yes, 
Mr. Proteus, half a loaf to me is much better than no bread: 
my ambition has long since been starved into submission. It 
is true, I have played in the orchestra at the Italian Opera, at 
the King’s Concert Rooms, and at the most distinguished assem¬ 
blies in the Metropolis; but the recollection of those circum¬ 
stances will neither put a new coat on my back, fill my belly, or 
pay my rent, when I am out of employment. I perceive by 
your smile, Mr. ProtbGs, an engagement with Mr. Richardson 
is beneath your consideration.” Peregrine blushed, hesitated, 
and seemed at a loss fora reply; bis pride resisted for the instant, 
but his necessities compelled him to answer, that an engage¬ 
ment would be acceptable to him almost upon any terms.” ** 1 
am glad that your sense has got the better of your pride, Pro¬ 
teus,” said Teazer, “ and you will have no occasion to repent 
of your decision, 1 assure you. My recommendation will 
ensure you the first line of business; your salary will not be 
contemptible; and you will also find the manager a liberal man. 
You need not be ashamed of performing at Bartholomew Fair, 
when you are told that the inimitable Shuter and the great 
Woodteard strutted and fretted their hour in Smithfield. Some 
of the firmest props of the stage, both in ancient and modern 
times, have laid the foundation of their greatness at Bartholo¬ 
mew and other fairs. Therefore, my young friend, persevere; 
learn your business; and upon all occasions be anxious to 
display your talents. If you possess abilities, they are to be 
discovered in a booth as well as upon the boards of a Theatre 
Royal. The School of Adversity, you may depend upon it, 
Proteus, is one of the best acting plays in the whole catalogue 
of the drama. Let us lose no time, if your intentions are 
serious, and I will immediately introduce you to Mr. Richard- 
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son, inhere your engagement is certain. At all eventa you will 
acquire the title of a London performer: and several actors who 
have obtaiired inimense popularity on the stage^ in the early part 
of their career^ belonged to Mr. Richardson’s company: and 1 
assure you, Peregrine, that one of the greatest tragedians of 
the present day, when a youth, was an actor in the company of 
our manager.’* You give me courage,” replied Proteus, 
this last seufence of yours has increased xny hopes for future 
fame, and as a performer ought to view mankind in all its 
variety^ of character^ 1 accept with thanks your kind offer.” 
Both of them went in pursuit of the manager; when little 
ceremony occurred in concluding his engagement^ and Mr. Pe¬ 
regrine Proteus was immediately introduced as the first 
actor, or rather as the hero, of Mr. R^,hardso$i*s company. Pe¬ 
regrin e had no idea of the convenience and mechanism of tlie 
stage he was also surprised at the excellence of the scenes, 
the goodness of the properties, wd the value of the dresses. I 
never played in such an expensive dress before,” observed 


‘ The very complete and extensive scale of Mr. Richardson’s theatre 
has astouished actors of greater experience than Proteus; indeed it is 
so well constructed in ell its parts, ttiat it can be Reeled without the 
smallest difficulty in a few hours. It is well known to several persons 
intimate with the tbealricai world, that the scenes belonging to Mr. Kich- 
AKDso'N, although small In size, have been painted by some of the first 
rate artists; and also to have in bis possession the best properties and 
most valuable dresses, the ambition of the above tmvelling manager has 
spared no expense. I'he front of bis theatre alone cost six hundred 
pound; and the worth of bis wardrobe Las been estimated at a good 
sum. In several of his'pieces his dresses have cost more money than 
those exhibited at the Theatres Royal. This circumstance is easily 
accounted for—the tinsel of the one is heightened by the glare of the 
lilinps At night; while those dresses of the other are exposed to the eyeit 
of the public in daylight, and therefore the more likely to be detected. 
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Protevs, on attiring himself in the habit laid out for him by the 
dresser to appear in before the spectators. 

Peregrine felt no fears for his success on the stage; but 
when the time arrived for his ** first appearance” to parade up 
and down the platform in the fair, in front of the theatre, 
to solicit the spectators to view the performances as the ** only 
booth in the fair” worthy of their attention, he found his courage 
fail. Our hero had a gteat aversion to show himself to the 
crow'd, lest he might be recognised by some «f his intimate 
friends, and also ridiculed by his acquaintances; but a gentle 
hint from the experienced Mr. Teazer in those matters removed 
in some degree this false delicacy from the mind of Peregrine. 
“ Y ou do not want fur confidence upon the stage,” said Teazer^ 
** then why are you afraid, Proteus, to parade up and down 
the platform i Where is the difference i The public in the streets 
1 view as the same audience in the booth. It is true, they may 
be assembled together with a little more form, and who likewise 
conduct themselves with rather more propriety at theatres of a 
larger and better description, than, audiences collected together 
amidst the noise and uproar of a fair: but an actor ought to be 
above such scruples ; and if a performer does not look upon an 
audience as nothIng, there is no hope of his becoming a great 
man.” This harrangue had the desired effect; and our hero 
soon got rid of his bashfulness, and strutted up and down the 
parade with as steady a face as any of his brother actors. A fler 
the first day was over, Proteus observed to Teazer, with a 
smile, ** T cannot.now complain of want of practice : 1 have 
performed one character eighteen times in the course of a few 
hours.” 

Near the close of the second day, Proteus was so com- 
pletely exhausted by the repetition of the performances, that he 
was compelled, although against his will, to retire fur a few 
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mlMt^ to foi «djoiuuig puUic liouse in his theatrical habtli- 
meatS) witJi tlie principal part of * the company/ to take some 
refreshment. Before Peregsine had time to enjoy the singiu 
larky of tlm ece^ by which he was surrounded in the tap room, 
the caU-^oy amounced to him the house was full; in an instant 
the harlequin, clown, and rest of die actors scampered off as fast 
as diey could to regain dieir situations at the theatre, in order 
that “ the stiq^e mi^^t not waitT The talents exhibited by 
PnoTEGS had been loudly applauded'^by the different audiences 
throughout therday; his brother performers also thought well 
of him; and the manager was likewise so w'ell pleased with his 
exmrtions, that he invited our hero and Mr. Teazer to take a 
glass of grog with him before Proteus retired to rest. It was 
an hour or two of interesting conversation between the parties, 
respecting the vicissitudes of the stage; and Mr. Richardson^ at 
die request of Proteus, related the adventures of his theatrical 

life in the following unvarnished narrative. 

> 

It was in the year 1782, Mr. Proteus, that 1 first engaged 
in the theatrical line; or, to use the cant of the stage, smelt the 
lamp. At that period 1 was living in Shadwell, near Wapping, 
when MrS. Penley and her family of children came to perform 
in the club room at the sign of the Paviour’s Anns, near New 
Gravel Lane. Since that time the family <sf the Pi^NLGVS 
have distinguished themselves in the history of the stage. 1 
joined Mrs. Penury. The pieces we got up on that occasion 
were Chrononhotontkologos and Midas, in orderto comply with 
the taste of the town, the above burlettas being dien in great 
repute at the Theatres Royal. Numerous actors were required 
for Chrononhotonthologos} but we contrived to perform it with 
two men and two women. Our receipts were generally from 
four shillings and sixpence to five shillings per night. You may 
therefore expect that our meals were very scanty on the distri¬ 
bution' of our shares of the receipts. Irish stew, once a week, 
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was considered a luxury, in addition to the run of the taproom, 
obtained by amusing the company now and then with a Bong. 
But a more cheerful prospect presenting itself, we al^doned 
Shadwell, and were all engaged by Mr. Timothy Moore^ then 
playing at Brompton, near Chatham. It was a most laa|^iable 
sight to have seen us move off with our wardrobes on our 
backs, some with bundles, and others widi scenes under their 
arms, going to the Gravesend boat. We arrived at Broropto«i» 
and opened there with success in the club room of a public 
house, in opposition to the great Mrs. Baker, whose company 
were then acting in a stable at Rochester. 

** I left the stage for a short period, and commenced, in a 
small way, a broker in Loudon. My shop turned out lucky, 
and by my industry 1 accumulated money enough to take the 
Harlequin in 1796, near the stage door of Drury Lane Theatre. 
The Harlequin was frequented by theatrical people, and amongst 
the number old Mr. Greenwood, the scene painter, Mr. Banks, 
old Mr. Russell, the facetious Tony Le Brun, and Grosette 
(generally known by the appellation of lying Grosette). I 
became tired of keeping a public house. I w'as determined to 
let the Harlequin, and to go into the travelling line, add attend 
the fairs. On making my resolution known to Le Brun and 
Grosette, they noS only approved of it, but set about engaging 
a company for me. 1 also set a carpenter to work without 
delay. Mr. Davis, a dressmaker, was employed to decorate my 
company; and my first set of scenery w'as painted by young 
Tom Greenwood and Mr. Thomas Banks. To catch a new 
manager performers offered themselves from all quarters, and 
amongst them the two Southbys, since which period they 
have been justly celebrated as clowns at the large theatres. 
Also Mr. Thwaites, who is now an actor in America, playing 
the first line of business; likewise Mr. Vaughan, a man of 
acknowledged talent, and who made his appearance at Drury 
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Latie Theatre %vith success. Vaughan left England with the 
great George Frederic Cooke; and the last information 1 had 
of him, he was a first rate performer in America. Before 1 
conclude my history, I have some anecdotes of Vaughan worthy 
of your attention. To complete my company 1 engaged a Miss 
Sims, from Astley's Theatre, a very pretty singer; Mrs. Hicks, 
also an excellent actress; and a very old woman, Mrs. Monk, 
but well known in the theatrical world. 

f 

1 commenced manager at Bartholomew Fair; but you must 
understand, Mr. Proteus, that in those days the exhibitions 
w'ere generally up the inn yards, or in the upstairs of public 
bouses; but by way of explanation the following list will suffice, 
Old Jobson, the great puppetshow man, in one yard; Jones and 
Penley in the George Yard; the celebrated Mrs. Baker at the 
Greyhound, in a room up one pair of stairs; O’Brian, the Irish 
Giant, in the King’s Head, also in a one pair of stairs room; 
and myself with niy company. My platform was built out of 
the one pair of stairs window, forming an arch over the ginger¬ 
bread stalls, with a long pair of steps leading down into the fair. 
My band 1 selected out of the streets, which consisted of three 
blind Scotchmen, but noted as clarionet players. I had a great 
run of business; in fact, we were compelled to perform 
TWENTY’ONF. times in the day, so numerous were the visitors. 
I cannot say much in favour of the pieces, as each audience did 
not fail to abuse us as they left the house: poor old Mrs. Monk 
generally got upon the garret stairs to cool herself, and as the 
spectators had to pass her in going out, ^she was generally 
saluted with many ^ damns,’ and ‘ you old bitch, you have taken 
us in!’ Mrs. Monk was a goodnatured creature, and her only, 
reply was,*' What cad you expect, gentlemen, at a fair?’ Upon 
the whole our performances passed off tolerably quiet. 


“ From Bartholomew we went to Edmonton Fair. It was 
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but 1 becara( 


summer, 1 


tiie last in the. season, when the company separated: ))ut in 
consequence of the great success I had met with at bodi of 
these fairs, I Jnduced in the winter to have caravans built for 
travellin" _J ^|^ountry to extend my circuit. However that 

nclfc^ deceitful. I not only lost all my money^ 
in difficulties. During my circuit in t)ie 
cnwgea i'aih Jefferies, a clown from Astley’s; in 
his line he hal> no coin||^tor, and w'as allowed by the best 
judges of foolsyp be willipW^|jdyalinUig,,yng^in as an out 
door clown. 11% had a of nis own: and bis tricks and 

V ® • 

conversation were so irresistibly comic, that he ‘ pulled’ them in 
better than any man 1 have ever met with since my management. 
His w'ife, Mrs. Jefferies, was likewise above mediocrity as a 
singer; she was an apprentice of Mr. Hughes, who first opened 
the Royal Circus, iti St. Gleorge’s Field.s, now called the Surrey 
Theatre. 


*Mn the course of the same year Mrs. Carey applied to me, 
with her family, for an engagement. She had two sons, Edmmid 
and Henry, and also a daughter. They were in my company 
the whole of the summer; and finding that Edmund and Henry 
w'ere considered clever boys, and favourites with the apdience, 1 
got up Tom Thumb. The hero of the piece, was personified by 
Edmund, and lus brother also performed a character in the 
burlctta. Queen'Dollalolla was acted by Mrs. Carey. Windsor 
Fair was my neict route, and between Slough and Windsor, my 
horses being ver^ old and weak, and the roads nearly impassable, 
we stuck fast in. the mud, our luggage was so heavy. The Eton 
boys, on perceiving our unpleasant situation, swore they would 
draw us into the town without horses; but my company was so 
badly dressed, that 1 was ashamed to let them out of the cara¬ 
van, and wlio were almost without shoes or stockin*gs to their 
feet, that I preferred hiring of two more horses to extricate 
us from our didicultios than expose the distressed situation of 
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my actors. Tliis circumstance enraged the Eton Boys to such 
a pitch of auger against us^ that they assailed the caravan with a 
volley of stones as we passed the college. What a different 
story, Mr. Proteus, to the one in general circulation respect¬ 
ing the greatest actor of the day. Edmund, instead of receiving 
his EDUCATION at Eton College, which has been asserted, was 
pelted by' the scholars in my caravan, in his passage over that 
classic spot of ground. 

t 

“ Windsor fair commenced on a Friday, and after all our 
impediments we arrived safe, and lost no time in erecting our 
booth. We opened with Tom Thumb and the Magic Oak. I'n 
my great astonishment I received a note from tlie Castle, com¬ 
manding Master Carey to recite several passages from different 
plays before his Majesty King George the Third at the Palace. 
1 was highly gratified by the receipt of the above note; but I was 
equally perplexed to comply with the commands of the king. 
The letter came to me on Saturday night; and as the wardrobe of 
Master Carey was very scanty, it was necessary to add to it before 
be could appear in the presence of royalty. My purse was 
nearly empty, and, to increase my dilemmp, all the shops be¬ 
longing te the Jews were shut, and the only chance we had left 
was their being open on the Sunday morning. Among the 
Jews we purchased a smart little jacket, trowsers, and body 
linen; we tied the collar of his shirt through the button holes 
with a piece of black ribbon; and when dressed in his new 
apparel. Master Carey appeared a smart little fellow, and 
fit to exhibit his talents before any monarch in the world. The 
King was highly delighted with Edmund,' and so were his 
nobles. Two hours were occupied in recitations; and his 
abilities were so conspicuous to every person present, that he 
was pronounced an astonishing boy, and a lad of great promise. 
The present he received for his performance was rather small, 
being only two guineas: though, upon the whole, it turned out 
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fortunate for the family. The principal conversation in Wind¬ 
sor for a few days at that time was about the talents displayed 
by Master Carey before the King; his mother therefore took 
advantage of the circumstance, and immediately engaged tlie 
market hall for three nights for the recitations of Edmund. 
This was an excellent speculation: and the hall overflowed with 
company every night. Mrs. Car^ joined me on the following 
Monday at Ewell fair'; and all the family, owing to their great 
success, came so nicely dressed that 1 scarcely knew them. 
Mrs. Carey and iier children did not quit my standard during 
the summer. In addition to my company the next year, 
Mr. Scrville Fawcett, now manager of the Margate theatre, and 
Mr. G rosette (brother of the lying G rosette) joined us at Step¬ 
ney fair. The latter was a lazy, dirty fellow; and I was com¬ 
pelled to discharge him on account of his want of clean linen. 
But he played me a trick for it. In the course of the same 
week Grosette came and told me he had got a change of dress, 
and expressed a wish that 1 would reengage him. 1 did so, in 
consequence of his appearance being improved, and his linen 
quite clean ; but in a few days I found out that Mr. Grosette had 

t 

made free with my Uttle wardrobe, and dressed himself in one 
of my shirts, stockings, and neckerchief, lie remaihed with 
me two or three seasons; after which he distinguished himself 
as a performer <4 considerable merit both in the Norwich and 
Bath companies. 

“We left Stepney for Cambridge, and opened our booth at 
Stourbridge fair; at which place I lost all my money, and expe¬ 
rienced great distress. Owing to my refusal to pay taxes upon 
the ground, 1 was taken into custody, and should have been 
committed, with my company, had it not been for Jhc inter¬ 
ference of old Mr. Brunton. This veteran of the stage had also 
a company at Stourbridge fair at the same time. 1 found out 
that the magistrates could not commit me, without also sending 
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to prison Mr. Brunton and his actors. The university law is 
not to suffer any theatre to be opened within a specified number 
of miles of Cambridge; therefore the university was liable to 
lose a part of their privileges by suffering either of us to perform. 
Our audiences were so trifling in number that 1 was completely 
ruined; and old Mr. Brunton, witnessing our distress, gene¬ 
rously made me a present of five guineas ; which feeling dispo¬ 
sition I shall always remember with the highest sense of gratitude. 
At this unfortunate fair to me, all my horses, excepting three, 
were drowned^ by the flood; and having no more money than 
Mr. Brunton’s present of five guineas, it was soon exhausted 
among so many persons. IIow to get to London w'as the 
question. At last I made up my mind to leave two of my 
waggons in pledge in a public house yard, and with iny three 
horses proceed with my company to town in the caravan. But 
to raise the money for this purpose was the difficulty. The 
landlord of the public house entertained so bad an opinion 
of players, that instead of advancing a shilling upon the waggons 
left in his possession, he demanded a certain sum to be paid per 
week for their standing in his yard. I was compelled to adopt 
the following plan: I agreed with my clown, Tom JeJ’eries, 
who could sing a good low comedy song, Mr. Jirown^ a 
musician, and myself, to busk our way up to Loudon. Jefferies 
was to sing. Brown to play, and myself war to go round with 
the hat. 'Jliis plan being settled, we started off without any 
money in our pockets; but previous to which we bundled the 
rest of the company, consisting of women a,nd children, into 
the caravan. We minstrels generally kept two miles before 
the caravan^ and laid siege to every public house upon the road. 
Our success was much better than we expected. Tom Je^e^ 
ries hit upon a song, called ' tidi didi loUloUlol, km and ti-ti- 
lara^ which bad hud a great run at Astley’s Riding School. 
To add to the cfiTect of the above song, Jefferies squinted^ which 
caused much fun and laughter amongst the country folks; and 
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you may depend upon it, Mr. Pkoteus, 1 was not behind 
hand with my hat in collecting the subscriptions. As fast as we 
got the money we purchased tea, sugar, and other necessaries, 
and supplied the persons in the caravan. We lived together 
very well; but we reserved sufficient carii to buy corn for the 
horses, 8cc. .On my arrival in London I found a friend who 
advanced me a sufficient sum of money to redeem my waggons 
left with the publican; but nevertheless 1 was still unfortunate; 
The man that 1 sent for the waggons turned out a rascal; he 
decamped with my Cash, taking the horses and harness with him, 
and from that period to the present hour I have never heard any 
thing concerning his flight. 1 applied again to my friend for 
assistance: he really was a friend in need, and advanced me 
money enough to get my waggons once more into my own 
possession. * 

‘‘ After a short period 1 again got my company together, and 
with hired horses, 1 went to Waltham Abbey. 1 took a small 
theatre in that town, the rent of which I paid fifteen shillings 
per week. It was all the money too much. My company 1 con¬ 
sidered very strong,,consisting of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Thwaites, 
Master Edmund, his mother, and the whole of his family, Mr. 
Saville Fawcett, Mr. Grosette, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferies, Mr. Reed, 
Mrs. Wells, and^everal other performers, who are now engaged 
at the different theatres in the kingdom. Notwithstanding we 
acted the most popular pieces, the best night produced only 
nine shillings and sixpence. Starvation stared us in the face, 
and our situation was so truly pitiable that the magistrate of the 
town, out of compassion to our misfortunes, * bespoke a night.’ 
The feeling conduct of the justice of tlie peace pul us all in high 
spirits; and every bench and every corner was measured to 
ascertain what the house would hold, which, upon a fair calcu¬ 
lation, we found would produce about seven pounds. Under 
the expectation of receiving this seven pounds, every chandler’s. 
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butcher’s, and baker’s shop was tried, with a promise of payment 
on Monday night. A rehearsal was called upon the Sunday 
morning; but those actors who were so fortunate as to have 
obtamed a dinner upon credit, forgot their parts, in the antici¬ 
pation of realising a hearty meal, an unusual thing in the com¬ 
pany. Mr. Vaughan, who played my first line of business, was 
obliged to go to London on some pressing occasion, started at 
five o’clock on the Sunday morning, with a solemn promise to 
be back in time for the rehearsal the next day. He had scarcely 
departed whei; the landlord of the public house where Vaughan 
lodged entered the theatre, and inquired for him. 1 told the 
publican he was gone to London. ‘ Yes,’ replied the landlord, 
< and he has stolen twelve pair of my ducks.’ Thinking of the 
magistrate’s j bespeak,' and the seven pounds, it operated upon 
my feelings like a lock jaw for the instant, and I could not give 
the man any answer. However, on recovering my speech, I 
asked the landlord how any single man could take away twelve 
pair of ducks. But he was irritated, and would nut hear a 
word 1 had to urge in the defence of Vaughan. I at last 
prevailed upon the landlord to keep it silent until the next 
morning, as Vaughan had promised to return without fail by 
twelve o!clock. On the departure of the landlord 1 M'ent to the 
company, who were at rehearsal, and made them acquainted 
with the charge of the publican; at the same^time begging one 
of them to study the part, as 1 made sure Vaughan had got the 
ducks. On Monday morning, about eleven o’clock, while the 
company were at rehearsal, Vaughan, tp my surprise, made his 
appearance. I was very glad to see him. He said be should 
liavc been down at Waltham Abbey much sooner, but that he 
had dined out with a friend, and had a beautiful dinner. I, of 
course, asked him W'bat were the dishes. His reply was, 
‘ Ducks and green peas 1’ Then, by G—d, I exclaimed, you 
had the man’s twelve pair of ducks. Vaughan inquired what 1 
meant? 1 told him die story; but during the time 1 was telling 
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Vaughan, the landlord of the public house entered, and calling 
me on one side, said ' he hoped I had not told the yoflng man 
about the ducks. He was very sorry for what he had said; as 
it since appeared the ducks had gone down with the millstream 
to a farm house about two miles off, when Mr. Vaughan left 
for London, and had likewise returned about the same time as 
his lodger,’ Upon the whole, the story of the ducks was a for¬ 
tunate thing for Vaughan; and the landlord of the public 
house, to prevent an action*being brought against him for defa¬ 
mation, fed and lodged Vaughan free of expense during the 
remainder of his stay in the town. The magistrate’s * bespeak ’ 
produced an excellent house; we divided the receipts, and 
paid all the money we could amongst the tradesmen who had 


given us credit. 




“ On quitting Waltham Abbey we made our route to be in 
time for the opening of tlie Paddington Canal, and erected our 
booth. By the time of the company’s landing we opened, and 
had an excellent night, the receipts of which put me upon my 
legs, and I retired for the winter. During the vacation I 
looked out for uew performers, and visited the private theatres. 
Amongt them Minton’s, in Queen Anne Street East, claimed 
my attention. The play was Richard the Third, the part of 
the Duke of Gloacester by Mr. Oxherry. 1 knew his uncle 
and himself previous to that period, therefore 1 had an immedi¬ 
ate interview with Oxherry without any hesitation. The latter 
performer expressed a wish to travel, and I engaged him for the 
ensuing summer. Oxherry joined my company at Easter; and 
he remained with me for two seasons. At that time a young 
woman of the name of Bass belonged to us, and in our journey 
to Ascot races we stopped to bait our horses at the Swan, 
Staines Bridge. We were immediately recognised by the water¬ 
men, who good naturedly lent the company their boats to take 
a small excursion upon the Thames. Nine of the actors got 
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ittlo one of the boats, and amongst them Jiilly Oxberry. In 
the middle of the river the boat upset, and the whole of them 
went to the bottom. The whole town, on hearing of the cir¬ 
cumstance, rushed to afford them assistance, and with very great 
difficulty the nine performers were rescued from a ztatety exit. 
But Oxberry had the narrowest escape of bis life of any of them, 
owing to Miss Bass rising at the same instant with liilly. In 
going down the second time, Miss Bass caught hold of Oxberry's 
coat, which had nearly drowned th^m both; but by the perse¬ 
verance and struggling of Oxherry^ and prompt assistance being 
afforded him. Miss Bass and Oxherry were preserved to laugh 
at the incident. The most ludicrous part of this unlucky cir¬ 
cumstance was that not one of them had a change of clothes; 
they therefore all scrambled into the caravan, took off their wet 
Upparel, and hung them out of the caravan to dry. Oxherry was 
the most unfortunate of the party: his breeches w'ere made of 
buck skin, and fitted so tight to his limbs that it was with the 
utmost difficulty they could be got off; and the leather taking a 
long time to dry, Billy w'as compelled to walk about Ascot race 
course in a full pair of Turkish trowsers. 

I 

About this time I engaged Mr. Abraham Slader and 

Mr. Rose, both of whom, in a few years afterwards, became 

men of celebrity at Astley’s and the Surrey Theatres. Also a 

Mrs. Fitzgerald, who, on leaving my company, in the course of 

a. few years, was the manageress of the York circuit; likewise 
« _ 

Miss Fanny Welding, belonging to AstleyV, but since which 
known as the present Mrs. Pearce, of Covent Garden ITieatre. 
Therefore, Mr. Proteus, you must now be aware that a num¬ 
ber of great men upon the stage have emanated from my travel¬ 
ing company. In tbe-course of this year I went to Twickenham 
fair; and Messrs. Copeland and Russell’s company were then 
performing at the theatre, Richmond. I made up my mind to 
have one private night after the fair was over, and I announced to 
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the public die performance of Douglas, and the Miller of Mans^ 
Jieid, young Norval by Mr. Saviile Fawcett. Directly our bills 
had been circulated in the morning, it was a usual thing on my 
part, on the day after the fair, to give the company a treat at 
Twickenham Ait, with as many eel pies as they could eat, 
and as much ale as they could drink. We were all very com¬ 
fortable and merry ; and the performers did not want any per> 
suasion to play their different characters with spirit *' But in the 
midst of our happiness, to my astonishment, I received a note 
from the managers of the Richmond Theatre, with information 
that it was a benefit that night at their house, and if 1 attempted 
to perform they would apply to a magistrate, and have myself 
and the whole of the company taken into custody. 1 laughed 
at this threat: and being quite warm with ale, 1 returned an 
answer, with my complinfents, that if 1 was taken up, it should 
be by the authority of a magistrate, and not by two vagrants 
like myself. Mrs. Jordan at that time lived on Twickenham 
Common. 1 went immediately to that justly celebrated and 
much lamented actress, and put the letter of Messrs. Copeland 
and Russell into her hand. Mrs. Jordan said she could 
scarcely think they ^'ould have been guilty of such an act of 
meanness; but yet she knew it was their handwriting.* Mrs. J. 
desired me to return to my company, and to perform without 
any fear of their threats; that she would endeavour to make me 
up a party, or at least, if she could not come herself, she would 
send her children. This most excellent actress and worthy 
woman kept h^r word. The next morning Copeland and 
Russell did me another favour, by engaging Saviile Fawcett ; 
but the latter actor would not consent to quit my service imme¬ 
diately, according to their wishes, but remained in my company 
till the season closed. . 

“ My next tour was to St. Alban’s fair, where 1 met with very 
great encouragement; and year after year, my gratitude cum- 

D D 
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pels me to think that I have met with the same cheerful patron¬ 
age from the inhabitants and corporation of St. Alban’s. 

“ I cannot conclude my theatrical peregrinations, Mr. Pro¬ 
teus, without mentioning another anecdote of the great actor of 
the day. To show you the vicissitudes of the stage, and that 
superior talents must ultimately be recognised by the public. 
At Easter, in 1806, I attended Battersea fair, and had per¬ 
mission, after it was over, from the magistrates, to perform whole 
pieces for two nights. During the fair I was short of hands, 
and was applied to by Mr. Edmund K. 1 was very glad of 
the offer; and immediately concluded an engagement. Edmund 
on the first night acted young Norval, and on the second Mot¬ 
ley, in the Castle Spectre. You must be aware, Mr. Proteus, 
the sum I paid him was not very Ihrge (a crown per night), 
which sum, however trifling, he received thankfully. I am 
happy to say that his splendid talents have, since that period, 
not only saved one of the Theatres Royal from ruin, but he has 
received one hundred pounds per night for his exertions. This 
was the last time Edmund played for me ; though the rest of his 
fanuly remained some months afterwards in my company. 
Therefore, Mr. Proteus, I have merely related the preceding 
anecdotes to show you that, notwithstanding you are in my 
company at Bartholomew fair, it cannot operate as a bar, if yon 
exert your talents, in becoming at some future period a manager 
of one of the Theatres Royal. I have only one thing more to 
add, Mr. Proteus, 1 am still before the pubjic, who are the 
best judges of my conduct as to support; and I can assert, 
without the fear of contradiction, there is not a theatre in the 
metropolis in which some of the performers have not belonged 
at differenttperiods to my company.” 


The narrative of the travelling manager, told without any art 
or disguise, highly entertained Proteus until a late hour: and 
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on bis taking leave of Teazer and Mr. Richardson, he retired td 
his lodgings. On entering his apartment, Pkrbgeink found 
the following letter on his table, post paid 

Deceitful^ wheeling Protbus: 

Well, we are parted—and again 
We ne'er shall meet; alaal no, never! 

The thought is maddening to my brain, 

His heart is lost to mo for ever. 

Yet once he loved; and, oh I how dear • 

1 seem’d to him by every token! 

That time is fled—this scalding tear 
Will tell how all his vows are broken. 

He’s gone, alas! jmd I most try, 

Thoagh bard the task, soon to forget him, 

And to suppress each bursting sigh 
That memory brings when first 1 met him. 

1 must forget each tender look, 

Each pressure of my band so thrilling; 

And those fond vows of love he took 
While bfs false eyes with tears seem’d filling. 

» 

Yet memory brings the parting spot 
Wbgre 1 by him was left forsaken, 

The cold, cold look I’ve not forgot, 

He gave—while my poor heart was breaking! 

But, ah! those bitter pangs are pass’d, 

1 ne’er can feel again, no, never; 

This tear of anguish is the last, 

And 1 have done with love for ever. 

Eliza 

Unhappy girl!'^ said Proteus, ** I have deserved all these 
reproaches; but 1 am totally at a loss how Eliza could have 
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found me out. Some of her acquaintances must have recog¬ 
nised me at the fair, and I heard from Teazer that he had given 
my direction to a young woman who was particularly anxious 
to obtain it.” 

One pill was more than a dose to our hero, and long before 
the last day of Bartholomew fair ended, Proteus was so com¬ 
pletely worn out with fatigue and exhaustion that he made up 
his mind to have nothing more to do with the travelling plan of 
proceeding from fair to fair. “ For four days,” said Pere¬ 
grine, '' 1 have done more work than a horse in a mill. I 
have performed to upwards of fifty audiences, and I am become 
almost as hoarse as a raven. My constitution will not permit 
me to continue such exertion any longer.” He therefore took a 

friendly leave of Mr. Richardson; and, in company with Horn- 

•* 

iiOf repaired to the Harp, under the expectation of hearing of 
an engagement at a regular provincial theatre. Mr. Schemer, 
the agent, had no situation for our hero upon his books, but 
Proteus heard from a country actor present, and who had 
recently arrived in London, that Mr. Make-a-hill, at Dashing- 
ton, was in great want of a person at his theatre in the first line 
of business. Proteus on this slight information was deter¬ 
mined to set out for Dashington, contrary to tlie advice of 
Horatiq, so eager was our hero once more to obtain an engage* 
meat. But Peregrine had to repent of his want of delibera¬ 
tion ; in fact, it was nothing else but jumping out of tlie frying- 
pan into the fire. Upon his arrival at Dashington, instead of 
meeting with the theatre as a most conspicuous building in the 
town, it was with considerable difficulty he foUnd out the resi¬ 
dence, or rather the lodgings of Mr. Make-a-bill. It is im¬ 
possible to depict the surprise manifested by PEREGRifTE on 
witnessing tlie poverty of the country manager’s apartment on 
his entering the room. He thought he had made some mistake, 
and was about shutting Uie door, when he asked if Mr. Make- 
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a-hill was at home? The female, who was up to her elbows in 
suds, replied, “yes!” A mutual explanation soon took plane 
between the parties; when Make-a-bill laughed heartily at the 
mistake. “ Pardoa me, sir,” said the manager, “ although the 
singularity of the circumstance has made me smile, I am really 
sorry that you should have left London under sudi delusion*; 
but there is another Mr. Make-a-bill in the profession, who 
rents three or four theatres in the north, and I have no doubt he 
is the person to whom ycAi should have made your application. 
Unfortunately for you, sir, he is upwards of twe hundred miles 
from this place. He employs several actors, but my company 
consists only of my wife, children, an old blind 6ddler, and 
myself; and snug as it is, 1 have a great difficulty in procuring 
them a subsistence. As yoii have been disappointed in your 


^ Edwin, the once inimitable comedian of Covent Garden Theatre, 
met wilh as many vicissitudes, during bis career as a strolling player, as 
our hero. It is related of Edwin that he left Manchester in 1776, wilh 
his wardrobe lied up in a small pocket handkerchief, the knot of which 
he attached to the hook of a crab stick, which he rested upon his right 
shoulder, and then hurried from the confines of the town with as much 
precipitation as discretion warrants to the pedestrian in a stsfte of conva- 
lescenee. When he had journeyed peaceably, if not joyously, about 
twenty miles, in |be hope of getting an engagement as an actor, he 
discovered that be had made a smalt mistake, which had nearly proved 
ruinous, being so restricted in point of cash. This error originated in 
his forgetting the name of the town where the company of comedians 
were; and an evil star governing the hour, the unlucky infant of Momiis 
went to Northwich instead of NaTitwichy both being equally distant 
from Manchester, though they were not equally welcome to his expec¬ 
tations. This disappointment, added to his weak state of body, dis¬ 
heartened Edwin very much; however he crossed a forest in the vicinity 
the next day, and got to Chester: and in a day or two afterwards he 
walked to Wrexham, in Wales. At this place be heard Mr. Heaton’s 
company were performing at Oswestry; he therefore changed his route, 
but ou bis arrival at Oswestry he found that Mr. Hcatuu had left that 
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expe^tions, travelled so far to a disadvantage, and perliaps in 
vrant of « Kttle money to help you on the road, 1 would recom¬ 
mend you, sir, to have a gag, at a manufacturing town a few 
miles from here; and as you are a new performer to the inhabi¬ 
tants, I am certain it will answer your purpose.” The diffi¬ 
dence of PnoTEUs forbade him putting such a scheme into 
practice; but necessity, pressing necessity, whispered into his 
ear that he would soon be without food'if the Gag was not 

attempted. ” 

< 

4 

Our hero made for Hardware Town with the most con* 
venient speed; and having selected the Garrick’s Head as an 
inn calculated to answer his purpose, and the cheerful physi¬ 
ognomy of ^ Mine Host’ also pleasing the eye of Proteus, he 
made it his residence. The landlord fiad a taste for theatricals, 

place a few weeks before for Bewdicy, in Worcestershire. After expe¬ 
riencing great difliculties on bis journey to Worcestershire, he reached 
Shrewsbury, and also went forward to Bridgnorth, when lie w^as left 
without a penny in his purse^ with no other alternatiTe but to remain at 
Bridgnorth^ or to seek Bcwdicy on foot. He embraced the latter, and 
after rambling many miles, frequently np to the knees in |mow, with no 
other defence for his legs but a pair of wliite silk stockings, darned three 
inches above thisr shoe, eventoally saw with inconceivable delight the 
spires of Bewdley rising above the circumvolving smoke. Edwin con¬ 
tinued for three weeks at Bewdley, without being able to put a single 
sifilling in his pocket. The auditors in the bam became every evening 
less in point of numbers, the state of the company’s treasury was truly 
lamentable, the countenance of every performer was lengthened an inch 
by desperation. The manager’s note of hand would not pass current for 
twopence; the poisoned bowl and dagger were carefully hid from the 
hungry claimADts’ rehearsal, and Edwin exclaimed, when be delineated 
his distresses at Bewdley, like Shift, Id the Minor :— 

In a word, sir, I studied and starved, 

Itiipovcrished my body, and pampered my mind.” * 
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a generous spirit, and over a glass of grog in the eveni)^ h« 
soon entered into the misfortunes of Peregrin £| mti preanm^ 
him his assistance. The “ horrors” were Uius reinosed 
short period; a strong bill of amusement was without 
time circulated round the town, in which- Protbos promised’^o 
perform every thing but slight of hand. The assecnt^y^rooiR 
was well filled by the interest of “ Mine Host}^' tlie.teditattoi)a 
of Proteus gave general satisfaction, and the twef^s emtbled 
him to quit Hardware Town with several more pbuncts in his 
pocket than when he entered it. • 

Our hero did not like the thought of returning to London; 
and if any thing like a tolerable engagement offered itself, he 
was determined to accept of it sooner than be ** out of bread." 
After some little troublb and disappointment. Peregrine 
enlisted under the banners of Mr. Best-^-iV. - Choice of busi¬ 
ness was out of the question: the .manager took all the best 
parts, and Proteus very reluctantly consented to “ play out of 
his line," and to relinquish the light for the heavy characters of 
the drama. He had scarcely a moment’s ease in Mr, BEST-of> 
it’s company; all his time, when not occupied by rehearsals, 
was swallowed up in the study of new parts; the book was 
never but oflliis hands either at his breakfast or tea,^ aud he fre¬ 
quently read himfolf to sleep in hia-bed, to the great danger of 
the lives and properties of the inmates of the bouse in which he 
dwelt, so much had our hero to acquire to render his appearance 
upon the stage The life of Peregrine,, ait this 

period, might be said to be one of incessant toil and fatigue, 
with barely an existence to compensate for his exertions. 

Under the management of Mr. Best-of-it no actor coul^ 
thrive, his demands for scenes, dresses, travelling expenses, 
rent of the theatre, &c. and who always stipulated his shares 
were the first to be paid out of the money collected at the 
dooi's, made such a hoh in the receipts of the treasury, that. 
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upoa^yeral occasipns, the shares left for ihe poor actors were 

triBing indeed; or, as Proteus often observed, no share of 

< 

meiify to purchase provisions, but a large surplus of disap¬ 
pointment and misery to feed upon.” Our hero’s temper was 
completely changed; and poverty and distress had made him 
irritable'upon the slightest occasion. In one of bis travelling 
excursions, under Mr. Best-of-it, Peregrine had a quarrel 
with a turnpike*man, which might have led to serious conse¬ 
quences. The latter made some contemptuous allusions to 
" poor players,” who, he said, w'ould have no objection to 
get through the gate without paying the toll, if a convenient 
opportunity offered itself. The turnpike-man was a saucy fel¬ 
low, and, valuing himself upon his strength, was extremely 
liberal in his abuse upon the necessities of the children of 
Thespis.” Proteus was all on &Th in an instant, and in his 
rage he seized hold of the fellow after the manner of Othello 
and lagOf and held the astonished turnpike-man so fast that he 
begged hard for mercy. The anger of Peregrine was soon 
at an end; and with a suitable admonition he dismissed the 
turnpike-man from his perilous situation, to the great laughter 
and derision of bis theatrical companions., But Proteus did 
not find it quite so easy a circumstance to clear himself when 
brought before the magistrate to answer the charge of assault; 
the turnpike-naan having made an addition jp his case, that 
Proteus and liis party attempted to pass through the gate 
without paying the toll allowed by Act of Parliament. The 
Justice, full of wise saws and modern instances,” swelling 
witji all the purse-proud arrogance of situation, and an impla- 
ca|de enemy to strolling players, wished his clerk to examine 
** The Vagrant Act'* to see if our hero did not come within 
the meaniiig of it. The above dispenser of justice for a long 
time was inflexible, and was about sign^g a committal fur 
Proteus to be sent to the county jail for his attempt to 
defraud the revenue, and for the assault on one of the officers 
in his duty; but the easy address, firmness, and eloquence dis- 
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played by our hero^ ultimately softened the aspeiiQr ^>-tho 
Justice, and Peregrine again triumphed over tW lusoleltt 
turnpike-man. 

SK 

.0 1 t ' / 

Owing to such a succession of ill luck, Proteos w«s Umott- 
ing in his mind as to the best plan to be adopted for has future 
conduct. Whether he should give up tla^ prof|^|idon of an 
actor altogether, and bui^ his aspiring hopM bhlivion; or 
return to town like a repentant siflner—acknbwled^ his errors 
—exclaim against the folly of all stage-strucie heroes!—and 
stick close to business as an industrious man the. remainder of 
his life? ''At present,” exclaimed Proteus, "1 am so reduced 
in spirits and pocket, that iiiy independence of mind is fast 
leaving me. I am almost as shabby as a pauper; and in a 
state of starvation, allied to a beggar. But worst of all, 1 am 
losing respect towards my person, and degenerating into the 
sloven; and while 1 remain under the care of Mr. Best-of-it, 1 
never can be otherwise. At all events, if the slightest chance 
offers itself that 1 can change my situation, 1 will never again 
attach myself to a sharing company. But, previous to iny 
final resolution on the subject, 1 will once more consult my 
sincere friend Horatio, and his reply shall be my uftdterable 
decision. To remain a strollino player throughout my 
whole career, ' slrutting and fretting’ season after season, upon 
an insufficient salary, from country town to countiy town, and 
then to die unheeded and forgotten—the very thought of such 
a miserable existence is disgustuig to iny feelings. No! ‘if my 
talents will not place me within the grasp of becoming a first- 
rate actor upon the boards of a London Theatre, 1 cannot make 
my exit too soon from such an arduous and uncertain pro¬ 
fession • 

^ Nothing can be mure arduous to the niiiid tlian the life of an actor, 
and nothing more uncertain tlian its conclusion as to the reward and 
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in.niUBeroaB instances, it i» n succession of years full of vex¬ 
ation and disappointment. 


' 1 fcmenber, a few years ago, being at a benefit at a regular theatre, 
hi iLewesin Sussex, a town containing 10,000 inhabitants (and within 
eight OMies of Brighton), at that period under the management of 
Messrs. Peoley and Jones, the receipts of which, including the whole 
aadie^ |mci»g amaoBted only to ten tAilliagt and sixpence/ The per* 
former's namevas Jlfera; and he afterwards'made his appearance at 
Corent Garden ^Hieatre, in DeiM|is Brulgraddory. JUat-a was an cxcvl- 
ieot ainger, a tine jolly companion in a club room ; in fact, the son/ of 
every company in which he mixed; and a person well calculated to 
make a benefit: but snch was the reward of bis exertions. However 
tbe company, in the trne spirit that the audience however small ought 
not to be disappointed, went through the play and farce with all the 
gaiety of an overflowing house. 


I likewise recollect, on the evening preceding an election for members 
of Parliament for Guildford, in SiMtey, when Mr. Serjeant Best was one 
of tbe candidates (now chief juslioe ^ tire Common Pleas) that I strolled 
into tbe theatre at price. Not.A singbs person was in the boxeii, 
only myself in the fdtrWBd three liil(c oomiijy hoys in the gallery. Such 
is the Bao ^ g y jriy of theatrical qpem^ions. , 





MrcJtfaif|M^^||hw yean aloifii **stdr-ii9g it” at the Brighton 
Theatres an# ^ newspapers at itte lime observed, the above great 
actor good nallliedlj poilbrflied id Jleepounds/ 


The vicissitaiM fiod Imim by PRotevs m an actor 

were not more severe than those suffiared by the celebrated Macklin ; 
of whom it is said, that sometimes be was an arebitet^t, and knocked up 
the stage and seats in a barn; sometimes be wrote an opening prologue 
or a parting epilogue for the company; at others he Wrote a song, compli¬ 
mentary and adulatory to the village they happened to play in, which he 
always adapted to some sprighlly popular air, and sang himself; and ho 
ofleu was cltampion, and stood forward to repress th® persons who were 
accustomed to iiilrudo upon and be rude to tbe actors. His circle of 
acting was more enlarged than Garrick’s; for in one night he played 
Autmio and Belmdera^ in Venice Preserved;*’ Harlcfuin, in Ib^ eu* 
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tertalaoient; snn^ Ihree humorous songs between the ati4 indulged 
the audience with an Irish jig between the play and entertaiumeiit. 
He has often done this, or as much as this, when bis allotment of the 
predits amonnted to no more than five and sixpence, Howeyer^ it was 
bis nature not to think of present difiUcnUies^ but to look forward to foture 
ORBATNESB. While lie was acting in this manner, be was not aiisspetid-' < 
ing bis time*—he was steeling his conatitntion, learnings tile hmnten 
heart, storing up in his mind character in alt its sh^es^ familforiaiiijg 
himself to the caprices of fortune, and laying upateeasureof nfonnatioli 
which lie could not have accfuircd in any seittinary in tlm eonfse of an 
ago. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Belter late than never: the fortunate Side of the Picture ap¬ 
pears. Protbvs receives a Letter from the Manager of an 
eminent ’ Protincial Theatre, offering him an Engagement, 
Our Hero accepts of it; bp which Means he gets into Notice. 
His Performances praised in the Provincial Journals; Ho¬ 
ratio reads the Criticisms with delight: and Peregrine is 
talked about as an Actor in London. The Daughter of a 
Merchant falls in Love with Protsvs: the Attachment 
reciprocal: an Elopement: and Matrhnoty the Result. Be¬ 
comes possessed of some Prvpertp bp the Death of his Wife^s 
Parent. An Idea of becoming a Country Manager. Our 
Hero attends a Theatrical Sale in the Metropolis during 
Passion Week.- London in Sight, 


The temper of our hero wag completely exhausted by travelling 
over the country with Mr. BzsT-qf-tt; and the friends of 
Protevs, at that period, could not find fault with him on 
account of his want of practice in the profession.” He had 
likewise, acccudiog to his own feelings upon the subject, re¬ 
ceive his full share of misery, mortification, aed pover^; too 
often, indeed, the constant companions of country actors on 
their road to Fame; and severe trials, which most men of 
genius experience before their talents become generally acknow«* 
lodged and •arrive at nmturity. The want of a respectable 
aitnation in a provincial theatre of eminence made Perbojiinc 
)M&appy; and he couH scarcely oidure any longer the con> 
Itfmpfubus mode of treatment he so often had met with in his 
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circuit with Mr. Best*^V from the landlords of houses, ifi'ho 
look upon players in no other point of view but as suspicious 
characters; or, according to the adage, ** better known Aan 
trusted.” Yet with all the fat^ue which surrounds the life of 
a country actor, however strange it may appear, it is strictly 
true, that a kind of mania operates upon the feelings of those 
persons who once take to the boards,'’ and they seldom after¬ 
wards feel inclined to desert them. Numbers alsp who never 
soar, or who are not able to obtain a higher situation than 
mediocrity upon the stage, continue to drag pn a precarious 
existence, and in their final exit verify the poet’s severe but just 
remark—a life 


Full of sound and fary, 

Siguifying nothing I 

Within the last twenty years die situation of actors in society 
has considerably improved; and also the prejudices which were 
entertained against strolling players have in a great degree sub> 
sided. Ill most provincial towns the assembly room, the town 
hall, and the wretched barn*, have been superseded by a regu> 


' The facetious Penkethman opened a new theatre at Richmond, 
June 6, 1710, and spoke a hninorons prologue on the occasion, alluding 
to the place having been formerly a hmel for asset! This theatre was 
probably the same that stood on the declivity of the Hill, and was 
opened in the year 1756 by Theophilds Cibrer, who, to avoid the 
penalties of the Act of Parliament against unlicensed comedians, adver¬ 
tised it as A Cephdic Snuff Warehouse !— ^The General Adeertiser, Ja\y 8, 
1756, thus announces it:—“ Cibber and Co., Snuff Merchants, sell at 
their warehouse, at Richmond Hill, most excellent cephalic snuff, which, 
taken in moderate quantities (in an evening particularly) will not fail to 
raise the spirits, clear the brain, throw off ill bumourS) dissipate the 
spleen, enliven the imagination, exhilarate the mind, give joy to the 
heart, and greatly invigorate and improve the understanding! Mr. Cib¬ 
ber has also opened at the aforesaid warehouse (late called the theatre) 
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IjOrly built theatre; but nevertheless the salaries in general ill 
the country are too small for performers to live upon in a 
respectable manner; and when the benefit does not answer to 
clear up all deficiencies, created by a trifling weekly stipend, it 
need not excite any surprise to find actors in debt, or quitting 
their provincial engagements. The poor performer cannot 
change his utuation like tiie mechanic, who seeks work from 
dbop to shop until he procures employment; and the actor is 
frequently out of a situation for montlis: yet no word is more 
important in the actor’s vocabulary than “ business." He is 
continually talking about the “ heavy” or the ** light business" 
and the good, bad, and immense “ business” of theatres in 
general. 

To the great joy of Peregrin e, after a succession of wretch* 
ed bad houses, he received a letter from Mr. Bring'cm-forwardj 
a liberal manager in the north of England, oflering him an 
engagement to lead the business in his theatres. That will 
do!” exclaimed Proteus with exultation, it is one step upon 
the ladder; and no exertions shall be wanting on my part to 
reach the top of it; and 1 hope the audieqee will lend me a 
helping hand to become a first*rate actor. Mr. Bring'em-for¬ 
ward has been distinguished for supplying the London tlieatres 
with actors of the highest class in the profession. My hopes 
now revive; and 1 trust my misfoitunes are likewise at an 
end.” 

The barren ground of Mr. as soon as pos¬ 

sible, left by Protkus for the more fertile soif of Mr. Sring- 


on the Hill, ai| hi9^nome academy for the instruction of young pctsoiis 
of genius in fAe art fjf acting ; and purposes, for the hotter improvement 
of web pupils, and frequently vith hts assistaDce, to give ptiblio rc- 
boarsala—without hire, gain, or reward!*’ 
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'tm-forvoard. The change of scene was delightful to his feel¬ 
ings ; and he entered upon his new engagement mth the greatest 
ardour; and his ultimate success exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations. His mind was relieved, his spirits were increased, 
and his wardrobe without any difficulty repleni^ed. His 
good temper returned; and he often laughed heartily as he 
related the anecdote of the un-friendly conduct met with 
from the Quaker in his search for lodgings on joitiiiag'the ahdvB;. 
company, and also at tlie numerous vicissitudes - and the littie 
stratagems to which he had been compelled to j^sort, in order, 
as our hero observed, to keep ** soul and body together’* during 
the time of his maHyrdom, when be belonged to the manage¬ 
ment of Messrs. Screw', Best-of-it, &c. 

Proteus performed Ufi the great characters of Shaksfbahe 
with eclat: his Hamlet, Bichard, Othello, Romeo, and Mac. 
beth were pronounced not only excellent but originiil; and bis 
RuUa, Rover, Ranger, Petruchio, and the 'Duke in ffie ** Honey 
Moon”, were spoken of as .fine pieces of acting: in short, he 
became a great favourite throughout the dreuit of Mr. Bring'- 
‘em^orteard; and be also obtained the reputation of a general 
actor. I'he criticisms in the provincial journals were animated 
in the praises which the editors bestowed upon his exertions; 
and which wei^ read in London by his friend Horatio with 
feelings of joy not to be described; and who also exerted him¬ 
self in obtaining an insertion for several of them in the daily 
newspapers of Ahe metropolis, in order that the name of Pro¬ 
teus, as an actor, might in due time become familiar to die 
ears of the public, and likewise meet the eyes of the London 
managers, in case an opening should offer at the Theatres 
Royal for the debut of our hero. 

In the course of two years Proteus had perfectly established 
himself in the north of England as a decided favourite, and he 
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lost not an iiicb of ground whenever he was placed in opposition 
to any of the great Start brought from London by Mr. Bring- 
‘em-forward occasionally for a few nights. Our hero conducted 
himself with so much propriety and gentlemanly conduct that 
he was recognised by some of the highest people of fashion in 
the neighbourhood, and who also invited him as a guest to the 
most select and elegant parties for miles round the theatre. 
The advanUiges of mixing with good coinpany not only pro- 
cuned 'him numerous friends, but his* exertions were rewarded 
by overdowing houses at his benefits. In one particular instance 
80 great was the attraction of Pehcgbine’s performance of 
Macbetht that the gallery was not strong enough to hold with 
safety the assemblage of spectators who would take no d '*'*'*1 
from the door-keepers, but insisted upon being admitted to u, / 
the talents of our hero. Fortunately for Pboteus no lives were 
lost by the accident; and, excepting a few bruises which w'ere 
soon removed by external applications, the circumstance of the 
very crowded state of the theatre tended more to his advantage 
than otherwise, by increasing his popularity throughout the 
‘ whole of Mr. Bring'em-forward's circuit. 

Prosperity now smiled upon Proteus, and he viewed him- 
sdf as a happy fe^pw, when contrasted with his preceding 
car^r. .He was the -War of Mr. Bring’em-Jonaard’s company; 
the manager also was his fiieud; and his talents were of so 
superior a cast, that bis brother performers, without rivalry or 
envy^ acknowledged l^m the hero of the tale Peregrine 
lived in tCe mo^ respectable manner; but at the same time be 
was very careful that his expenses should not exceed bis in¬ 
come. His incarceration at Whitecross Street Prison had 
proved a inost^efurlesson to bis feelings; and he always 
looked upon^ dill^ifortunate circumstance agaiust his character 
as a &iger*pbst in future to take the right road. Proteus 
UjEe^rise, upon all occasions in public, was dressed as a gentle- 
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mao; hU purse also was in a better state than the poet’s 
assertion of ** trash and his fine elegant figure rendered his 
personal appearance so attractive that he was a great favourite 
with the ladies in all the towns in which he exhibited as an 
actor; indeed, so well did he stand in this respect, that two or 
three matches were ofiered for the'Consideration of our hero; 
but as property was not the decided object of his choice in his 
performance of the ** Way to get Married” his mind soared 
above an attorneyship connexion, and he felt determined that 
his " Honey Moon” should be enriched with all the amiability, 
love, and tenderness of a Jaliatuif as a companion for him 
through life. 

..mongst the numerous invitations Pboteus received from 
the gentry in the neighbourhood contiguous to the theatre to 
dine, or to spend a day or two, none were more pressing than 
those of Mr. Mildmat, a most worthy and wealthy merchant. 
He was a great admirer of the drama; and his table had been 
for years generally open to the resectable part of the pro¬ 
fession. Mr. Mildmay was also considered as an excellent 
yet liberal judge of •acting; and his remarks upon the beauties 
of Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, John Kemble, 8&c. were viewed 
as valuable, if not critical. He was a great friend to rising 
merit; and alwi^s anxious to promote and extend the interests 
of performers of talent Proteus was a great favourite with 
Mr. Mildmay : he invited him to most of his parties; also 
provided our hero with a hunter when the hounds in the neigh- 
bourliood claimed the attention of Mr. Mildmay, as his com- 
panion to die field: they were frequently together at coursiug 
matches; and day after day bagging of the game, side by side, 
to obtain the honour over each other, and to secure the title 
of—the best shot ! In the evening, over the bottle, except when 
the theatre demanded the presence of Proteus, our hero was 
at the elbow of his friend Mr. Mildmay, relating some inter- 
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estkig anecdote, singing a humorous song, and otherwise enteW 
taining tlie wealthy merchant and his visitors. 

But Mr. Mildmat had a daughter ''passing fair;” and 
although Protecs was welcome to every thing that his estate 
afforded, yet, like Squire Western, he had not the most distant 
idea that PbotEcs would have aspired to become liis son-in- 
law. Mr. Mildmay had all the fine hospitable properties of 
an English country gentleman attached to his character; and, 
although devott^ to the drama and its adiierents, yet he intended 
his beloved Maria for a person of a much higher description 
in society to fulfil the character of a w'ife, than unite herself 
with " a play-actor r 

Unfortunately for her "papa,” Maria thought otherwise; 
the romantic notions of " content in a cof,” or rather " to 
please her eye, if she plt^ned her heart,” and a thousand other 
old fashioned notions learnt from the servants in her father’s 
dwelling, Dr instilled upon her inemmy by tlie idle prattle of 
her nurse, seemed more compatible with her tender feelings 
ium any precise systematic rules laid dowr. to form an attach¬ 
ment : and what fortune, added to respectability in life, could 
not effect to obtain the hand and heart of the lovely Miss Mild- 
may, love at a single glance accomplished for'PsoTEUs. 

Maria Mildmay was not exactly what is termed a spoiled 
child; but she was the next door to it. She was tlie pet of her 
mama; her lather's darling; the delight of her uncle; the pride 
of all her brothers and sisters; and Miss Mildmay was loved 
by all of her acquaintances. Some persons have the good 
fortune not to make an enemy in the world; and Maria waS 
a female of that description. Her form was sylph-like; lier 
face mtelligent, yet soft and feminine: indeed, every body 
ti^nned her handsome. Maria was dever, but not overloaded 
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with accompluhmeiits: she had not been Italianized: all 
her masters were English, as Old Mildmay had a great anti¬ 
pathy to every thing foreign, except wine. Maria was never 
intended for a public character; and therefore her education 
was suited to her situation in life. She was not a Miss Stephen! 
nor a Miss Paton; but whenever she touched the piano forte 
in accompanying herself, her strains were sweetly musical, and 
so attractive that her friends frequeutly requested an encore. 
Maria certainly did not possess the elegance of Madame 
Vestris, yet she never entered or quitted a drawii^-rooni, but 
she left an impression upon the minds of the company that she 
had been well bred, and possessed the manners of a gentle¬ 
woman. 

Maria, as might naturally be expected, was surrounded by 
a host of admirers: all of them men of respectability in life i 
aud several of them were her superiors in point. of fortune. 
Her father, on his ow n accoui^, felt satisfied if one out of the 
number was selected by Maria for her husband; and there¬ 
fore he did not press the suit of any particular person against 
his rival. Rank in society equal to that class in which Miss 
Mildmay moved, with a corresponding property, ^vere. the 
principal objects her father had in view in selecting the choice 
of a partner for^iis daughter. So far Mr. Mildmay prided 
himself upon his liberality of conduct towards his child; he 
had himself been happy in bis marriage by accident, and in¬ 
creased also with a union of riches: happiness he viewed as a 
matter of course; and corresponding taste and congeniality of 
disposition, he looked up<m more as a chimera than a reality 
required to consolidate the sacred and lasting bond of matri¬ 
mony, 

, But the value arising from rich lands, the rents produced by 
laige atrects, and the formal contracts of persons binding them- 
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^{A««b over to e«di o^er, vvere not to be found in Ae eninvged- 
«reed of Maria. ^Attachment, love, regard, reciptocal hnbita, 
and sometfaiilg like a mind, were the pages ujmn which Jhe 
dwelt to compose her future history. She was artless, a little 
volatile; extremely gay, but without design; polite to all her 
admirers, but attached to iione of them; she laughed at their 
compliments, and ridiculed their datteiy. Mauia was com¬ 
pletely herseli^ until the first glance that Proteus cast upon 
her person: it was a volume in itself: the rogue immediately 
fomid favour in her eyes; and in a very short time our hero 
became sole proprietor of her heart. Therefore the rich Mr. A. 
wna denied without reserve; H. shared the same fate; C. got 
laughed at; and D. ridiculed: £. Maria considered a fool; 
and F. positively a jackanapes: G. too much in love with 
himself; and H. cold, and formally distaiit: I. a dandy; and 
J. a perfect brute: K. nothiog better than a miser; and L. a 
ruinous spendthrift; M. a libertine; aiul N. an ill bred vulgar 
man: O. was too fond of bunting; and P. a gambler: Q. a 
dwarf; and R. a giatit': S. was a« indifferent fellow; and T. a 
preaaiaing impertinent coxcomb: U. a pedant, fond of sboniBg 
his scholastic acquirements upon the most trivial occasions, and 
»greatier*^k>ver.of booka than ladies; and V. notliing at all, a 
frame without a head; W. too serious, with a face full df woe; 
and X. too noi^, and always laughing at his gwn follies: Y. u 
nondescript; and Z. a general lover. 'Ihus the whole alpha* 
BET of Maria’s suitors were nearly dismissed at a breath. 

a 

« 

For a short period Maria and Pboteds felt perfectly 
happy in each other’s company during bis visits at her fadier’a 
bouse, without any restraint upon their looks and actions; and 
Mr. Mil:4may, who had not the least suspicion of any attach, 
ment between tliean, was continually sounding the praises of 
Pbotbos in the ear* of his family as a rising but neglected 
aett^ and also expressing his wishes that the day mi|^ soon 
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iftmve when his tabnts would be acknowledged upon the boanis 
of one . of the Theatres Royal in London. Rut the eyes of 
Maria’s father were at length opened, and the reign of delu¬ 
sion was at an end, by the receipt of the following letter 

“ DEAR SIR, 

^ • s 

** Look after your daughter: be on your grard; she is in lo«e 
with the player whom you imprudently permit to visit at y(|t|r 
house; and if you do not instantly shut your.doocs against hmat, 
you will have to repent, when it is too late, of your credulity. 
The eyes of Argus are not enough at any time to keep wateli 
upon a daughter, in addition to the numerous shapes an actor 
can assume to cheat you. Therefore, 1 once more repeat, 
look after Maria, or she will be lost to you for ever. 

’ ** Your well wisher, and 

" Friend.” 

** It is impossible!” exclaimed Odd Mildmav. ** It cannot 
be true. It is a trick upon me by some over officious meddling 
fellow. 1 hate al| anonymous correspondence: and if die 
writer had been my friend, why not attach hb signature to the 
letter f My daughter, 1 trust, could not have acted so deceit¬ 
fully towards mp: however I will not dismiss the contents of 
dib epistle entirely from my mind till. 1 make an inquiry as to 
the cause of it.” 

The confusion of Maria was so apparently great upon 
being questioned* by her father on the subject, as to leave no 
doubt in hb mind of her attachment towards Proteus ; but to 
have avowed it might have proved her immediate rujo. Maria 
was well aware of her father’s hasty disposition; and she had 
not tn learn hb stern resolution against any marriage she might 
contraet 'Without his previous ctmsent: she therefore denied 
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Ae accusatioQ contained in the anonymous letter ; an<i by, way 
of aoine palliation for the intimacy wliich now appeared to 
exist between her and Pkoteus, she observed it was merely 
on account of the patronage which her papa had bestowed 
upon him; and it was his talents alone which, she insisted 
ujpon, commanded her attention. Still her father, was not satis¬ 
fied with this declaration; he tliought it was not ingenuous; 
neither did it appear like the truth to his feelings. One more 
step he was determined to take before he dismissed the circum¬ 
stance altogether, from his mind. Mr. Milumay privately gave 
orders to his servants not to admit Mr. Proteus to see Maria 
till he had been ushered first into his presence. Our hero was 
not prepared for the ordeal he had to undergo; and the exposS 
of his intentions towards Miss Milumay operated upon his 
nerves worse than a clap of thunder. Maria’s father received 
Proteus with a studied formal manner he had been totally 
unaccustomed to, and with a severity of manner thus addressed 
him —** Sir, 1 received you into niy family in the character of a 
fiiend; but you have taken advantage of my kindness, and 
acted deceitfully towards me. 1 am given to understand you 
have designs upon my daughter: I must,^erefore, without 
further ceremony, beg you will discontinue your visits at my 
house. You may, Mr. Proteus, make as much love as you 
please to Juliet, Roaalind, and Po/(y Peachtfpi as an actor; 
but you shall not erect a stage in my dwelling to make overtures 
to my daughter. . Qto acquaintance now, Sir, ceases for ever." 
Mr.'MiLDMAY immediately quitted the apartment in a violent, 
passion; and the servant was also seen with the door in his 
hand, as a hint for our hero to take bis departure. Proteus 
stammered—looked like a fool->endeavoured to say something 
—but retir^ in confusion, without being able to catch a glimpse 
at jl^RiA. All intercourse was thus suddenly cut off for a 
i||t| 4me between Pboteus and Maria ; and Mr. Muuomay 
b his rage declared, that if she ever again held any communi- 
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cl&on’with OtRr ttero, that moment his doors should be clb^ 
ii^D her for ever. Mabia promised compliance M^ith her 
father’s wishes; she also conducted herself with great propriety 
till the resentment of Mr. Mildmay had subsided in some 
measure; and Proteus, likewise, was extremely cautious not 
to cross the path of her parent till more propitious times servra 

t • V ^ i 

his purpose. Yet nevertheless our hero lost no opportunity to 
obtain an interview with his mistress; but in vain: Marians 
steps were all watched;*and she could not leave her lather’s 
house a single yard without a trusty servant accompanying her 
as a guardian. Scheme after scheme was put in practice; 
presents succeeding presents were made, both by Miss Mild* 
MAY and Peregrine, till the fidelity of the domestics were a 
little shaken towards their master; and an assignation was the 
result between dt^ lovely Maria and the enterprising Pro¬ 
teus. • 




'The place of meeting was the garden of her father; and the 
appointed hour after her parents had retired to rest. The doors 
of the house were all secured by Mr. Mildmay according to 
his usual custom, and Maria had no other alternative of quit¬ 
ting her chamber but descending by a rope-ladder, which had 
been procured for her by her confidante^ into die garden. It 
was a beautifulfoioonlight night; but unfortunately for Pro¬ 
teus, he was rather behind his time, having been called upon 
to perform both in the play and farce: he therefore had. no 
time to change his dress; but, hastily throwing his cloak over 
him, he ran in fulj speed on the wings of love to the place of 
assignation, to meet the idol of his soul. Proteus would have 
scaled the high garden walls, had necessity demanded the at¬ 
tempt ; but the life of PEREGRINE was too dear to hts mistress; 
and the door, unlocked by her tender hand, offered a more 
safe entrance. The meeting of the lovers was delightful to 
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boA parties: and Pboteus, who had made up his mind a 
thousand times to solicit Maria to name ** the happy day/’ 
still his tongue forsook its office 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words; 

Only my blood speaks to you in my veins. 

w 

And our hero, who had so often and so eloquently told his love 
upon the stage before a large assemblage of persons, now 
found it one of the most difficult paVts in his life, when only 
in company witli his mistress, to explain, in reality, tlu: ardour 
of his passion. However singular it may appear, it is true that 
be who had sworn eternal constancy in Romeo, and in Orlando 
recited bis impassioned tale— 

Hang there, my verse, in witness,or my iovc; 

, And thou, thrice-crowned queen of night, survey 

H* t 

With thy chaste eye, from thy pale sphere above. 

Thy huntress* name, that my full life doth sway. 

O Rosalind! these trees shall be iny books. 

And on their barks niy thoughts l*il character; 

That every eye, which in this forest looks, 

Shall see thy virtue witness’d every whore. 

R^n, ruai, Orlando; carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaste, and nnexpressive she. 

and in the impetuous Rolando declared— 

The sonnets I have written to your beauty 
Have kept a paper-mill in full employ; 

And then the letters I have given by dozend 
Unto your chambermaid! 

and yet, in real life, Peregrine proved himself viyoung Marlow. 
At length ^be half suppressed sighs, the anxious looks, and the 
unutterable notiiiugs gave way to expressions more intelligible; 
and Proteus, in a favourable moment, pressed and obtained 
the consent of the lovely Maria to become his wife. Our 
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hero was now so elated with hU happiness, and, forgetting the 
time of night and the delicate situation in which his mistress 
was placed, broke out into the delightful air of— 

I love tlieo night and day, love; 

1 love thee night and- 

but he was interrupted by a well known voice asking ** Who 
was there ?” On looking up to the balcony be discovered the 
father of Maria, who could not subdue his - rage when be 
beheld his daughter and a man walking up and.down the gar¬ 
den : he could scarcely believe his own eyes; and in the 
violence of his passion he would have leaped from the balcony, 
to have seized the indiscreet girl, had not bis more prudent 
wife caught hold of him by his roquelaire .—** ’Tis he !” said 
the irritated old man) the light of the moon enables me to 
discover his face. jKhave cherished this i^scal for something— 
invited him to partake of my table—to drink my wines—and 
then, by way of showing his gratitude, to steal my daughter 
from my house! but I will deceive the vagabond: a strolling 
player indeed. 1 will be revenged upon him for his foul play: 
he shall have no dau^ter of mine. 1 will place her out of his 
reach.” Mr. Mildmay then disappeared frqm the baloony, and 
the bolts of the door of the house w'hicb led to the garden were 
violently pushed lyck, and the father of Maria was close at 
her heels, followed by his servants. She bad endeavoured tq 
escape witli Proteus out of the garden; but her agitation 
was so great that her limbs forsook their ofRce, and, on the 
arrival of her parent, Maria had only time to articulate— 
** Forgive me, father!” when she fainted, and fell senseless in 
bis arms. Mr. Mildmay, who was dotingly fond of his child, 
forgot his rage for the instant, and tried every means to revive 
her. Proteus, equally agitated and distressed in his mind, 
would have assisted to restore animation to his beloved hopes; 
but her father, in an indignant tone, bade him ** touch her not: 


G G 
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to be gone; or, to dread the consequences of his resentment." 
Our hero endeavoured to expostulate with Mr. Mildmay on 
his harshness towards him; but he was compelled reluctantly, 
nay, forced to leave his dear Mahia, casting many a lingering 
look behind as he retired from the grounds of the parent of 
his love. 

' ^ * • 

' 4 . 

Several days elapsed before any thing like tranquillity was 
restored to the house of Mr. Mildmay, or Mahia had reco- 
vfered from th^ effects of the fright and regained her strength; 
so great was the confusion and unhappiness which the above 
circumstance had created throughout the whole of the family. 
Maria’s father was inexorable; she implored forgiveness again 
and again; and her mama also bogged for a hearing in her 
daughter’s behalf, but in vain. Old Mildmay threatened in 
the most solemn manner that, if she dii^. not relinquish all 
thoughts of the ' P/qy Jetor^ she never should be a farthing 
the better for his property, and lie would also turn her out of 
doors to the wide world. Maria, in rather an ambiguous 
manner, promised she would endeavour to comply with the 
demands of her father; but begged tha| she might iiave the 
advantages of retirement to strengthen her resolution. Mr. 
Mildmay acquiesced in her proposition; and no time was lost 
in convejdng her to the residence of her ui^cle, a distance of 

nearly one hundred miles frotn tlic hotwe of her parents. 

' ' $ 

So much sccr^y had been adopted, and every movement so 
well managed by her father, that not one of his servants had 
any clue to her departure, or where Maria was gone. All the 
incessant inquiries and stratagems of Proteus were fruitless to 
discover the retreat of his mistress, and he became melancholy 
and dejected in her absence.' The season was also at an end: the 
theatre closed: and, fof the happiness of the parents of Maria, 
tlie name of Proteins ^as removed from their eyes. 


1 
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In obtaining Uie valuable charge of bis niece the uncle foc 
some time was on the alert to provide for her safety, and tp be 
prepared against our hero, should any farther attempts be made 
to withdraw her from his care: but the uncle did not possess 
the feelings nor exercise the vigilance of a parent: indeed, the 
conduct of M/vuia was so circumspect as to lull all suspicion 
on his part, and the contrition she expressed for her n^nt 
error appeared so sincere, that Puoteus seemed banished from 
her mind; in consequence of which her uncle no longer kept 
her as a prisoner, and Maria was therefore restored to her 
liberty. Yet the liberality of her uncle was guided by caution; 
and although she was permitted to enjoy the fresh air, and a 
ramble now and then in the fields, and a promenade through 
the town, he never trusted her w^out a companion. By de* 
grecs this restraintjjiecame relaxed, and Maria had so much 
obtained the con^ence of her uncle, that at length she was 
suffered to walk out alone. 


But Proteus, her dear Proteus, and nothing else but 
Proteus still occupied her mind in private: he had gained 
the sovereign possedkion of her heart: she wished him to be 
her companion through life: she viewed the world as but a 
M'ilderness without our hero; and Maria w'as determined at 
all risks to unite ^icrself with his fortunes. The town near the 

f I 

residence of her uncle contained a post-office; and it was 
through this vehicle that Maria informed oRr hero her place 
of retirement; the plan he was to pursue, if he risked an inter¬ 
view ; as well as Uie mode to avoid detection. On the receipt 
of this letter Proteus was nearly frantic with joy; and almost 
on the wings of love he flew once more to embrace his dear 
Maria. The interview w’as short: and these stoleA moments 

s 

of happiness interested their feelii^s almost bordering on enthu¬ 
siasm. Proteus swore eternal constancy; he pledged his 
honour; and offered her his hand and heart. Maria, equally 
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' ’^jrttacbed, placed her baud in the firm grasp of our hero, and, in 
the sight of Heaven, declared that no one but Proteus should 
call her his wife. Our hero and Maria did not separate with¬ 
out settling the plan to facilitate their marriage, and to deceive 
both her uncle and father. The farewell was tender on both 
sides: the interview had also been managed with the most per¬ 
fect secrecy; and Proteus returned to his engagement without 
any remarks being excited by his absence. 

The demeanour of Maria had so much raised her in the 
estimation of her uncle, that he sent a letter to his brother 
stating the happy change which had taken place in her mind, 
requesting at the same time he would come and see his daugh¬ 
ter. 1 am satisfied in my opinion^” continued her uncle in 
his letter, “ that you ought to reinstate he^in your good opi¬ 
nion.” Old Mildmay, overjoyed at this information, imme¬ 
diately went to the house of her uncle; and preliminaries were 
soon adjusted for the return of Maria to the mansion of her 
father. 

Her mpma received her with every expression of tenderness ; 
and her father thought nothing was too good for her. Happi¬ 
ness seemed once more the order of the d^ throughout the 
fiupily. No reirtraint was put on the conducrof Maria. She 
freely acknowledged that she had been thoughtless, but not 
wicked; and likewise she had severely reflected on the impro¬ 
priety of her behaviour in listening to the vowS of a man whom 
she had since found out-to have been inconstant. Hb profes¬ 
sion, as a player, was also an objection, and would have ren. 
dered her life uncomfortable; and she now rejoiced as much 
as her parents could that she had escaped from such a match, 
the result of which was likely to have produced little else but 
fatigue, poverty, and wretdiedness. Her father was astonbhed, 
nay, delighted at these remarks; it was all he wished; in fiict. 
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more than he had asked: and Maria, his 
now regained his entire confidence. 

*'*' She that, so young, could give out such a seemiag 
To seal her father’s eyes, close as oak,— 

He thought ’twas witchcraft. 

Hie night having arrived for the elopement to take place, and 
every thing being id readiness, Proteus, according to a pre¬ 
concerted signal, was aft his post trembling with fear lest a 
second discovery should prevent his union with Maria: every 
minute appeared an hour, till the appearance of Miss MildmAY 
at her window, answering the signal, removed his apprehen¬ 
sions. The high situation of her apartment from the ground 
produced no terrors in the mind of Maria, and she descended 
the ladder with a^^rm Step, as her dear Proteus was at the 
bottom to cheer <Qp her spirits and give her the desired assist¬ 
ance. She reached the ground in safety; but nevertheless 
Maria did not quit the d\telUng of her father without feeling a 
sharp twinge or two at her heart: he had been a kind doting 
parent—a generous father—that the tear stole involuntarily 
down her cheek aU the reflection, and she almost wavered in 
her resolution. The soothing and persuasive voice of Proteus 
however rekindl^ all conquering love in her bosom: a pause 
might be dangt^us to their plan: no time was to be lost. 
Maria stepped into the carriage without further hesitation; 
the postboy liad his cue and promise of reward; when the car¬ 
riage was out of sight like lightning; and in the course' of a 
few hours the lovely daughter was changed into the aflectionate 
wife; and the once Miss Maria Mildmay lost sight of in the 
uppellutioii of the amiable Mrs. Proteus. 

a 

It would be impossible to desciibe tlie rage and implacable 
resentment displayed by old Mr. Mildmay on the discovery of 
the elopement and marriage of his daughter, lie wept, lie 


darling daughter, had 
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he toit his hair, and almost cursed her iti die d^s^ppoiht- 
Ment of his hopes. **" Her deceit,” said he, 'when his passion 
had subk into a melancholy air, ** tortures iny mind mor^than 
all the rest of her conduct; but 1 will now throw her away from 
my heart, and endeavour to forget that I ever had a daughter.” 
The maina of Maria was equally inconsolable: and some 
months elapsed before their minds obtained serenity. Old 
Milomat barred every avenue to reconciliation; his dearest 
friend dared not broach the subject In his presence: and the 
letters of Mts. Proteus were returned to her unopened. 


Before twelve months were at an end Maria became a 
mother, and blessed our hero with a /iU/e Proteus, “ sweet 
as'her mother’s beauty,” by the birth of a daughter. Pere¬ 
grine was every day gaining ground' in hj profession as an 
actor; and the circle of his friends were not ^ly numerous, but 
increasing in point of respectability and weight in society. Po¬ 
verty was far removed from tlteir ddor, and their table was not 
deficient iu comforts; yet still Maria felt unhappy in being de¬ 
prived of an intercourse with her parents. But what all the 
entieafies of the well wishers of Mrs. Proteus could not effect 
upon die *feeltngs of tdd Mr. Mildmay, a single touch of 
Nature found the way to his heart in a inst^t. Mr. Mild¬ 
may had occasion to quit his bouse on a jobrney, and at a 
considerable distance from his home: in walking down a street 
unexpectedly he met Maria, with her infant iu her arnisj and 
in his anger he would not have noticed Mrs. ‘Proteus; but 
her plaintive notes of—” For God’s sake, fat)ier, do not pass 
me—If you do not speak to me, it will break my heart.” 
Mr. Mildmay was riveted to the spot; he was agitated beyond 
expressionand he could not reply till a ‘flood of tears had 
purged away all bis resentment. “ I do forgive you,” said he, 
parentally embracing his darling Maria once again to his 
iltiging bosom: her little dffspriiig he almost smothered with 
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kiraes: and the n}o<i|e be held out bis band to Fbotbus 
dignified, yet so touching^ that it penetrated the very soul of ou^ 
hero. “ You have now a daughter of your own, Proteus,” 
added Mr. Mildmay, “ and when she arrives at the age of 
your wife, you will then, and not till then, bnow the anxiety 
and extent of my feelings. You will then perhaps think of niy 
sutFerings; but 1 hope you will never be exposed to such a 
trial. But it is all over; 1 am now happy: all differences shall 
be forgotten: and let ue embrace you as my fon.” The tear 
of joy started from the eyes of Proteus; epd be "felt more 
than he could give utterance to. The words of bis father-in-law 
were indelibly impressed on his memory*; and he bad not a 
sentence to offer in contradiction. Sorrow was soon dispfUed 
by pleasure ,and happiness; and Peregrine, who but a few 
hours previous w'a^iewed as tlie greatest enemy to old Mied- 
MAY, was now Ms dearest friend—nay more, bis son-in4aw, 
whom be was proud to acknowledge as such in all companies, 
and who were likewise no«v inseparable. 

I • * 

» V 

The former scene of delight, tlie mansion of old Mr. MiLOt 
MAY, was now the jesidence of our hero and his wife for a short 
time. The garden was often frequented by Maeia and Pro¬ 
teus —the scene of many happy hours, f^iunmnis parties 
were likewise jj^ited in consequence of the recent reconci¬ 
liation; and a succession of pleasant merry evenings made 
Mr. Mildmay’s house the seat of attraction in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Maria at her piano-forte, enriched by delightful songs; 
the anecdotes of Proteus, portraying Uie adventures of his 
life and the vicissitudes attached to the stage; united with the 
old English hospitality of the host, formed such a succession of 
entertainments, that repetition after repetition were solicited 
without end. 


4 i Si I*'* 


Peot£ 17S frequently related the following anecdote with 


much spirit and humour when over his glass:—“ Mischievous 
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. Jem,” said be, for so he was termed, ** was ^e deiybit of our 

'’’f^mpany. He would go any lengths for a bit of fun. Hu 

extraordinary talents astonished every body. He was one of 

Nature’s rough sketches; but Art had made him a contplete 

picture. Jem was a fine delineation of real life, both on and 

off the stage; but the effects of the bottle, to which he was 

% 

much attached, paralyzed his vast abilities, and brought him to 
the grave at a premature age. One evening, Jem being nearly 
intoxicated, he quitted the public-house in haste, rushed behind 
the scenes, and, ^he. prompter not being at his post, before any 
person wasa^are of Jem’s mischievous intentions, he pulled up 



the eurtaio and discoveied the actors half undressed and pre- 
pMWg for the play. X shall never forget,” said Proteus, " the 
roars eff laii^ter, the ^outs and plaudits this untoward cir* 
comstance occasioned .amongst the andien^. There was no 
dresttf^ rooms in Mr. Best-oJ’-it’s Conipat^ and the male 
performers were compelled to attire themselves upon the stage; 
and it was also a lucky circumstance for the actresses that one 
of the drop scenes was down, or else their charms could not 
have escaped the gazmg eyes of the auditors. When the ma< 
nager rmnoustrated with Jem on the impropriety of bis con¬ 
duct, he burst out into a loud laugh, observing, ‘ I have occa¬ 
sioned somediing new in my life; I have ^duced' a scene 
not contemplated by the audwr of the Piece ;\nd that is more 
than any one else in the Company can assert.’” 


In*'the GOdrse of another twelvemonths Mrs. Proteus was 

ti 

in that way in vducb ladies wish to be who love their lords,” 
and a young Peregrine was ushered into the world. Pro- 
teus by his general good conduct as an actor, and bis domestic 
qnali^ towards bis wife, had so far ingratiated himself in the 
gqjo^fQqfiojoo of the Old Man, diat he promised to make a 
of him, and to jmehase the first country theatrical 
na^ht be off^ for sale. But ujifoitunnte^ .#9ir 
our eld Mr. Miu>]|A'r was suddenly seized with an apo- 
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plecttc fit and died, to the great grief of his daughter 
and unfeigned sorrow on the part of Proteus. The death oi 
old Mr, Mildmay was an immense loss to Our hero^ indepen¬ 
dent of friendship, gratitude, and family feeling: it thwarted his 
views, and kephthiin in the back ground a much longer time 
than his enterprising disposition had fondly calculated upi)p* 
He was anxious to become a manager, that he might |)lay aH' 
the best parts in the- theatre: and although he was 
of the Company in which he ** strutted fretted bis 
yet he had not the choice of characters he wisli^d to 'Kpresisi^: 
at all times. 


Proteus was now in the possession of some property by tlie 
death of his father-in-law; and upon the promulgation of the 
will, the genero^uy^ Mr. Mildmay, in his bequests towar^a 
him, caused tl^ icar of sensibility to start from the eye 
Proteus, at the recollection of the loss of that lionoural^r 
and worthy man. • 


To become a manager the first opportunity tliat offered itself 
our hero always kep^ in view : and on reading an advertisement 
for the disposal of some theatrical property in London, Pr<>- 
TEus set out for |he metropolis with an intent to purchase a. 
variety of sceue^ dresses, coats of mail, skeletons^ devils, fiery 
dragons, flying horses, ships, balloons, properties for thunder, 
lightning, &c. connected with management: and also to enable 
him to eclipse his predecessors with dash and spirit whenever 
he became tlie proprietor of a theatre. 

ft 

Our hero, during his short stay in town did not overlook 

I e 

“ the RETREAT,” a(kd biftMiricod Horatio felt oveijoyed at the 
. improved appearancc'of Proteus : the author also ccmgratulated 
him on his marriage and accessum of property. ** Xt v PasMon 
said Quill, ** and 1 flatter myself you have no pbjectioii 

■ H H ■ ' 
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to visit the ‘ old shop’ before you again rusticate; besides you 

S 

are sure to meet with several of your friends and performers 
from the country: the Harp is still the resort of actors.’^ 

With all my heart,” replied Peregrine : “ but 1 hope my 
rus/icafto» will soon be at an end; and 1 trust, that after all my 
perils and pains, the desired object is in sight— London, my 
boy.^ I have had a trifling hint from one or two persons of 
who witnessed my performances in the country, and who 
also promised me their assistance in tbwm, that an opening, ere 
long, n^ght occur for me at one of the great houses.” 1 re¬ 
joice at the information,” observed the author, with unusual 
animation, but be on your guard. If the important moment 
is at hand, beware of deception; do not be dazzled; yet much 
more, be not duped. Remain in the country for ever, without 
you make a firm engagement^; and think^^well^ on the subject 
before you decide: a false step now might prove your ruin.” 

1 shall in all my best obey you, good Horatio /” w^as the 

answer of our hero; ^ and likewise endeavour to be prepared 

« 

for the opportunity, should it offer.” 

Proteus and the author paid a visit tp the Harp, Ah, 
here’s the frequent scene of mirth,” said Quill, on entering the 
above rendezvous of the actors, where w^ave spent many 

’ Procuring a*LoKDON et^agemenf in the time of dhber was a diffe¬ 
rent thing altogether: he tells us, as the first instance of his wildness, he 
broke from the eare and advice of his parents at the age of nineteen, 
and got admission into the theatre in the year IfifiCT; and as there was 
then but one united theatre in London, every new performer underwent 
a state ofnx or nine months probation; at the end of which lime the 
managers either appointed a small salary, or discharged them as entirely 
useless. CtUer, after nine months employment there, says, be thought 
himself the happiest of mortals at being engaged at a salary of ten 
SHULtiNGs a week 1 
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pleasant, ratienal evenings with the merry children of Thespis.’* 
"Yes,” replied Protecs, "we have had many happy hours 
together indeed; and 1 have often tVioughtof them when 1 have 
not had the pleasure of your company.*' Our hero had scarcely 
seated himself before he was recognised by Mr. Mug-Cattery 
the principal low comedian to Mr* ScreWy who made up his face 
so irresistibly comic, that Proteus burst out into aloud laugh, 
when Mvg^Cntter observed, " I have changed iny line of acting, 
and I have been playing |he first parts in tragedy at the Liand's^ 
£nd with immense success* Tragedy 1 have lately found out to 
be my forte /” 1 should rather have thought at the Worid*s 

Cud,” answered Proteus; and who with much gallantry in¬ 
quired after Mr. Screw's Three Graces. Why,” replied 
Mug-Cutiery " those angels were screwed so tight by the mana¬ 
ger of Scanty Corner, that they were compelled tp leave him; 
but ill any cunipaii^ the}' would be considered delicious crea¬ 
tures. Therefore Miss Kick-h^-heeU made a jump of it; 
Miss Alade-up went all to pieces; and Miss Scream-out took 
her fiotes to a better market* You made sad work amofigat 
them, Mf. Proteus : but as I understand you are married, I 
shall drop the subject. However 1 am glad to bear of your 
great fame in the north.” The fun was kept up till a'^late hour 
by Mr. Mag-Cutiery Horatioy and Photeos, when tfiey parted, 
with a mutual ly.derstandiiig that it would be the last separa¬ 
tion for some tiihe witli Quilly after our hero had concluded his 
engagement in the country. 
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CHAP. VII. ' 


SJuurtthut pit/ii/; and the denouemcnt in sight. Proteus 
reuses a Ttial Night: his Firmness procures our Hero an 
Engagement. The Strolling Player metamorphosed into the 
King's Servant. The Climax: Proteus a Jitst rate victor 
in London, and Manager of one of the “ Great Houses.” 
The Advantages of Adversity : Peregrine visits an old 
superannuated Performer in the Workhouse. A Play read 

oom^^ Proteus elected 
Treasurer of the Theatrical Fund: and performs by Com* 
mand ff his Majesty. H43BAT10 Quill, an Author upon 
Salary under the Management of' Proteus. Modern In- 
strucitons; or, Rules laid domi to mite a Play with Success: 
the Manager at the Author’s Elbow. Value of ike 
Theatrical Pruning Knife; cruel only to be kind: Cutting a 
Manuscript at Rehearsal. The Actors must be allowed their 
Jokes upon the Stage: a Case in point, without the Opinion 
of Counsel. A great PerJ'ormer's Kno^dge of his own 
Powets: an old Story of one hundred years standing, but 
nevertheless good Advice. Qualifications necessary to form a 
universal Actor. Let Well alone: nay more; Alts well that 
finds well: Hem! Shakrpeabe. 


before our Hero in the Green 


Our hero had scarcely returned to the country to fulfil his 
engagement, when the death of a celebrated performer afforded 
Proteus «n opening in town much sooner than otherwise 
might hacie been anticipated. The great vacuum left by the 
/fiUPyr of ffo eminent an actor, gave the managers considenible 
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uneasiness to supply his place upon the stage, and a hasty glance 
was taken of all the provincial theatres without loss of time, in 
order to select a person competent for the accomplishment of 
so arduous a task. In consequence of which our hero received 
a letter offering him a trial night in Hamlet ; and if the result 
was favourable, a handsome salary and a five years engagement. 
The above offer made Pebegeine’s heart leap fur joy, and he 
was upon the point of accepting of it without further conslde- 
lation, so anxious was hc*of making an appearance in London: 
but his ardour rather cooled before the post set out with his 
answer to the managers; and the sensible advice of his friend 
Horatio also occurred strongly to his mind. He therefore 
debated with himself before he put his pen to paper: “ 1 am 
not to be caught,** said Proteus, “ 2l failure would prove my 
rum, check my ambition,^ and peihaps render me neglectful die 
remainder of my life. I should then return to the country 
worse than tso-bod^: lessened in my own eyes: treated with 
insolence by country maiiagq^s : and become, perhaps, the laugh¬ 
ing stock of provincial audiences, who might quarrel with them¬ 
selves on account of their previous judgment and applause they 
had bestowed on my efforts. No, no! 1 must have an engage- 
nient; and 1 am determined, sink or swim, never to listen to 
any dthor terms.” The firmness of Pboteus ultimately tri¬ 
umphed over alk the obstacles of the proprietors of the Great 
House; and he*was called upon to sign his articles of engage¬ 
ment, previous to his making his bow to a London audience. 

t 

Our hero had now obtained the darling object of hia life: the 
strolling player y with all its miseries of NO salary y uii empty 
larder^ and retiring to rest with a hungry belly, were all lost 
sight of in the high-sounding appellation of one of his Majes¬ 
ty’s ^servants,” living on the fat of the land. The talents of 
Proteus as an actor made a great noise throughout the metro- 
poln; bis dehut had exceeded in success the most sungutiic 
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ei;pect 4 tion 8 of his flattering admirers: overflowing houses 
occurred every night Peregrine appeared: his articles were 
cancelled by the managers; his salary considerably increased; 
and his leisure hours filled up by visits, and spending his time 
in the company of the greatest wits and authors of the day. 
The fame of our hero also procured him numerous friends, both 
b^ore and behind tlie curtain; and in less than three seasons 
Proteus w'as selected from his brethren of the theatre to pre¬ 
side over them as ‘‘ the manager !” .. 

Horatio, amongst the number of his acquaintances, con¬ 
gratulated Peregrine on his vast success and elevation in his 
profession. The ej/c of the manager was not only moved, but 
he expressed much joy in beholding his sincere fiieiid Quill; 
and the grateful reception Horatio met with from the ‘‘ Great 
Man” pleasingly convinced him that prosperity had not spoiled 
the excellence of his disposition. The manager squeezed the 
hand of the author w'ith a most ardent grasp, and exclaimed to 
QmHI in an exalted tone of voice, “ 1 am glad on } our account, as 
well as my own, that 1 am elevated to the situation of manager. 
It is now in my power to convince you of my friendship, and 
also to assert that Horatio shall have a.'chance to show the 

C 

public the abilities of his pen, which has too long been hid in 
obscurity. The shelf of ** the Retreat” shall be ransacked for 
novelty; the Jnst shall be brushed off the Mi!.Lo-DRA.MA ; the 
Farce diall be looked at; the Opera must be revised; the 
Comedy undergo a reading; and it shall go hard vi ith you if the 
TRAGEDY does not get into rehearsal before' the end of the 
season. You corrected me when 1 was a mad spoutcr of plays; 
you reasoned with me when 1 was a couutiy actor on my 
defects, and also pointed out beauties that I had no knowledge 
of in my part. You visited me in prison, when 1 had no other 
friend in the world who w’ould have dedicated half an hour to 
my misfortunes, by way of alleviating my banishment from 
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society; but more than all, you gave me half of your loaf when 
1 had not a bit of bread to put into my mouth. I remember all 
these things with a most grateful heart. (Here both the actor 
and the author were overcome by their feelings.) Then, my 
dear Horatio, still continue to act towards me the character of 
a sincere friend. The situation of a manager is a most arduous 
one to fulfill: to do his duty is truly difficult, but to give satis-' 
faction almost impossible. It b much ^^orse than the com¬ 
mander of an army; the brder of the general must be obeyed 
without a murmur, or punishment enforces the decree; but not 
so with the manager of a great theatre, he is frequently insulted 
by the actors, and rank or superiority of talent goes for nothing; 
he is threatened, laughed at, blamed, cut up by * the press,’ and 
‘ trifles light as air* in themselves sometimes change their aspect 
into matters of serious danger; and the length, or spangles 
lequireil to decorate a lady’s petticoat, have, in more than one 
instance, nearly created a complete rebellion in the theatre. 

9 

Proteus was indefatigable to promote the interests of tbe 
theatre: he did nothing by deputy, and attended to every sort 
of business himself. . He was accessible upon the most trivial 
occasions, but his prompt answers and quick judgment pre¬ 
vented his time from being occupied by frivolous Or lounging 
visitors. lie was fond of his home, attentive to his wife and 
family, and his habits were rather dome^ic} bdt nevertheless, 
he did not want for gallantry and politeness to the ladies. In 
disposition, too^ he was extremely liberal; and the vicissitudes 
he had experienced during his career as a stroller gave him 
higher notions o( feeling towards his brother actors than he 
might otherwise have possessed, had he not been trained 
in the school of ucUersity. Peregrin c was sensibly affected 
when he was informed of the melancholy situation ol Comical 
Dick. ' 
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Comical Dick ba^ for several years of his life been a great 
favourite in Loudon; equally so in Dublin; and no performer 
during his career (lad made better benefits in both of the above 
capitals than Dick had done. He vias the life of the bon vivants 
of the metropolis in his day ; his rich comic songs both on and off 
the stage produced the most resolute encores, and thunders of 
applause. He had stentorian lungs, and his voice was heard in 
the most remote part of the house with the utmost ease to him¬ 
self and satisfaction to his auditors. He was also a fine glee 
singer; and at ^the “ Anacreontic Society” and “ Catch and 
Glee Club,” Dick uas quite at home, his talents acknowledged 
and caressed by the ineuibers, and a welcome visitor at all 
times. Comical Dick was a peep o’day companion, who 
never left his glass or his friend till Somnus closed his eyes, 
and Bacchus triumphed over his ciertions. He had a fine 
constitution: and was in reality what the world denominate a 
choice spirit; And his motto, to li\e ail the days of his life. 
During the height of Dick's career, he kept his curricle, and a 
most respectable establishment. He was the hero of the boards 
on which be performed, and was in the annual receipt, by his 
salary and benefits, of upwards of loOO/. per annum : 

But who can control his fate ? 

Poor Dick, like many other persons in prospeiity, did not 
bear in mind tHbt the day would pass away, and the night must 
come. He did not reflect that old age would creep upon him, 
and'that bis talents might be reduced in eiieigy^ if not become 
wholly iitipaired by the effect of time, even under the best regu¬ 
lated habits of life, ^he old adage of being''*'prepared for a 
rainy day,*’ crossed his mind too late to be of service to him; 
and not making of hay while the sun shone upon his talents, 
the manii^er ultimately thought Dick too old for his purpose; 
bis voice, once flue, had lost its power; bis sa^ry was in consc- 
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quence reduced; and other performers were placed\x>ver.bis 
head. This was too much for the feelings of Comical Dick ; 
he left the theatre in disgust, the early and lengthened scenes 
of all his happiness, to commence, at the wroilg end of his life, 
a strolling player. To seek reputation and a precarious liveli¬ 
hood upon boards where he was not knpwn, and at a time 
when his abilities were too feeble to procure him friends and 
supporters. Vicissitude succeeded vicissitude; and after dig¬ 
ging through a few years of misery and wretchedness as a 
country actor, he became completely worn out^in the service, 
and returned to tOM'ii quite penniless, yet with a spirit that 
must be admired, to prevent becoming burtheusome to his 
friends, by borrowing small sums which he could never repay, 
he found an asylum in the workhouse of the parish in which he 
was once recognised as a comic performer of great celebrity. 
Dick, unfortunately for him, w^as not a member of either of the 
theatrical funds. 

# 

Alas! poor Dick,” exclaimed Pkoteus, I well remem¬ 
ber the many pleasant jokes and songs of the ^ Comical Wight’ 
when 1 was with him in Mr. Best~of4fs Company. I will not 
send the old man a trifle: but I will call and see him in the 
workhouse, and endeavour to cheer him up under bis misfor¬ 
tunes.” Our l\fro, on entering the workhouse, was strongly 
impressed with the objects by which he was sthrounded; and 
the last scene of all, that ends tins strange eventful history,” 
touched his feelings more acutely than he had prepared himself 
to undergo. “ Such ali 1 am now,” said^PitOTEUS, soliloquis¬ 
ing, with a sigh, these poor persons once were—^young, 
healthy, strong, and perhaps in prosperity^ and such as th^ 
are^at this moment'it may be my lot, in the course qf years, to 
experience. 1 hope not! ^it it is a fine scene for conteiEtplafioo, 
and I am |;lad I have witnessed it: -and it shall be my endeavour 
to turn this visit to advantage.” Proteus was roused from 
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bis thoughtful mood by the entrance of Comical Dick ; and on 
Peregrine’s grasping the old man’s feeble hand, the latter, 
with tears in his eyes, said, Ah, Mr. Proteus^ this is kind of 
you, to visit me ijk the workhouse! God bless you ! 1 thought I 
had been entirely forgotten by all the world. Indeed, Mr. Pro¬ 
teus, the words of Shakspeare strongly apply to my case, 
and at times I feel it severely, that the life of an actor is full of 
^ sound and fury—signifying nothing 1’ However 1 will not 
repine; it is too late now : it is iny own fault that I am here, 
I did not make some provision for my old age. 13ut you are 
young, Mr. Proteus, and 1 hope you will be wise in time.” 
Our hero returned the old man thanks for his good advice, also 
promised to visit him at his convenience ; and, after slipping 
a bit of gold into his hand on taking his leave of Comical Dick, 
Proteus made bis exit from the workiiouscv more {ileased than 
otherwise, viewing it as a lesson which might be perused again 
and again with advantage. 

# 

At the conclusion of the first season after our hero’s great 
success in London, it cannot be a matter of smprise to state 
that he received invitations from most of die country inunugers 
to star if with them fdr a few nights, at his own terms. In 
most of the theatres in which Proteus hud previously strutted 
and fretted his hour” as a stroller, he appear^ as the Great 
Creature,*’ with his blushing honours thick upon him, but 
divested of any thing like ostentation or hauteur; indeed, his 

4 ' 1 , ' * 

dem6ijm:^r was far more familiar with his brother actors than 
when bis talents had not been so highly appreciated by the 
public: and in Mr. Besi-qf-it^s company the recollection of 
former privations induced him to perform a night, gratuitously* 
for the benefit of tlie performers. His 'country excursions 
proved^oxtremely lucrative to him ; and the vast diffepsnee be¬ 
tween a^TAR and a stroller was explained to him in letters of 

t 

jpw- l^;soT£i;$ reUirn^d to the Theatre Royal with a coo- 

'^^laderable accession q# property. 
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Proteus was extremely fond of being surrounded by men of 
talent, and during the'season an evening once a month he 
apart for the reception of authors, artists, composers, and per¬ 
formers to sup with him. Besides the ** good'things’^ upon the 
table, which was furnished with a profuse liberality, a number 
of other good things” were given by the company in return. 
By the above pleasing means Proteus obtained, in some 
degree, a knowledge of the public taste, and also the opinions 
of the most clover and intelligent persons who were moving in 
the polite circles and the beau monde. These delightful meet¬ 
ings likew^ise possessed a higher interest—the introduction of 
talent to ability; and every man hud an opportunity in his 
line” of contributing towards the amusement of the evening. 
The song was not wanting, when called for, to give life to the 
party, the comic or mrunh tale ready at command, and numerous 
ANECDOTES Were related from one end of the table to the 
other. Imitations of popular performers, when requested, 
were given as a specimen oV close copies of grea^ Originals; 
and although Proteus was one of the most prominent on the 
list of imitations, yet he did not feel offended, like the celebrated 
Garrick^ when in cdmpauy with Hertdersov, but listened to his' 


* When tlic Bath Theatre closed, and Mr. Henderson returned to 
London, and in his hours of ungoverned pleasantry frequently gratified 
himself and friends by ludicrous imitations of the different perf^miers, 
particularly Mr. Garrick; who being informed that HenderaoliV voice 
was such an echo>of the Green Room, invited him to breakihst, and 
requested a specimen of his art. The three first examples were Barry, 
Woodward, and Love, and happy'would it have beeq for Henderson 
had he concluded there; Mr. Garrick appeared in ecstasy^at the imita¬ 


tions: “ but, sir/’ said be, ** you will kill poor Barry, slay W^^ward, 
and break Love's heart! your ear mnst be wonderfully q^rrect, and 


your voice most singularly flexible. 1 am told you have me. Do, toy 

I 

dear sir, let me hear what 1 am, for if you are equally exact with me as 
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own powers, as it were, by another hand, with attention and 
pleasure. The power and advantages of the press respecting 
theatres frequent|| gave rise to some animated discussions; and 
new works were introduced to the notice of the visitors. The 
petUs soupers of tlie manager were highly spoken of by those 
individuals who had the privilege of being admitted as guests, 
and persons of the first consequence in society were known to 
solicit the honour of an introduction. The above encourage¬ 
ment to talent rendered Pkoteus extremely popular, and his 
friends fast multiplied round him to support his manage¬ 
ment. 

The merits of the old school of actors were often contrasted 
with the abilities of the modern performers at those petits 
soupers, which produced several criticisms interesting to the 
lovers of the stage; and the names of Bootli, Cibber, Quin, 
Wilks, Betterton. Sheridan, Garrick, Macklin, Spillar, Boheme, 
Barry, Kemble, Cook, Lewis, and^hose highly distinguished 
female actresses Oldfield, Crawford, Woffington, Siddons, and 


* 


with Barry and Woodward, 1 shall know precisely what my peculiar 
tones are.” Hender^m excused himself, by saying Mr. Garrick's powers 
were snperior to imitation, that he would not presume to attempt it, 
and begged leave to decline so hazardous an undertaking, in which he 
was /iqnscious any man must fail; but the other two gentlemen press¬ 
ing him to comply, be in an etnl hour consented^ and gave imitations from 
Benedict. The voice was so exact as to delight* the two auditors. 
But for Mr. Garrick, he sat in sullen silence for half a minute, then 
walked across the room with an exclamation, “ that, egad, if that was 
his voice, be bad never known it himself; for, upon bis soul, it was 
entirely dissimilar to every thing he conceived his to. be, and totally 
unlike any sound that had ever struck upon bis ear until that moment*’ 
So very unfair judges are we of whatever touches our own vanity, and 
so sore at whatever wounds our own pride. 
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Jordan, were never quoted but with the highest admiration 
expressed for their talents: and the effects of the following 
descriptive words of Cibber’s, respecting fate of actors, 
repeated again and again with the most sincere regret, Pity it 
is that the momentary beauties, flowing from an harmonious elo¬ 
cution, cannot, like those of poetry, be their own record, that 
the animated graces of the actor can live no longer than the in¬ 
stant breath and motion that presents them ^; or at least can 
but faintly glimmer through the memory, or imperfect attesta¬ 
tion of a few surviving spectators.” ® 


The management of Proteus gave general satisfaction 
throughout the theatre; and his conduct upon the whole was 
so impartial as might almost be said to ensure success. He 
listened to no tchi^lerers; he acknowledged no favourites; and 
the females were not promoted at the expense of their beauty 
and character. His management was also marked by decision, 
and for the eiicouragenieiit of abilities. But Proteus, like 
most managers who are performers,had the same failing; he was 
too fond of acting all tlie first rate parts himself. He however 
stood so high in tRe estimation of his brethren of the Sock and 
Baskin that, upon a vacancy occurring, be w'as solicited to 


^ The following impromptu was written with a diamond (accident¬ 
ally left by a glazier after repairing some broken glass) on a pane of 
one of the windows of the York Green Room Theatre, by tho^flknager, 
the late Mr, Robert Mansell* :— 

■ 3 % 

The rich man's name, embellish'd, stands on brass; 

The Actor simply scribbles his on glass! 

Appropriate emblem of his wayward fate; ^ 

A brittle, shining, evaoescent state— * ^ 

The rich man’s glass consumed, farewell his fame: 

The poor man’s glass consumed, farewell his namb! 


* Tlir above ecctiiirk* manager discharged Ralth ShswiIi (now of T. R. B. L.) for draw¬ 
ing VartcofvfM / 
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become the Treasurer to the Theatrical Fund. In this situation 
he provedhhims^f a true friend<i|to the distressed actor; and his 
exertions were nn^j^uing to fo^ard so laudable an institution. 
In delivering his speech before the Royal Chairman, respecting 
the flourishing state of the funds, the eloquence and feeling dis¬ 
played by Proteus was the general theme of admiration. 


Proteus often found himself unpleasantly situated when 
compelled to return plays which were until for representation; 
but still his manners wore so persuasive, and the inode of point¬ 
ing out the defects to disappointed writers were so judiciously 
performed, that he was always regarded by authors more in the 
light of a friend than an enemy. Peregrine vi'us upon the 
alert at all times to give the town NovEi/rv, from whatever 
source it presented'itself to his notice; anti 'very shortly after 
his duties commenced as a manager, a new tragedy, by an 
elderly lady, was offered to him fur representation. Inde¬ 
pendent of.its strong recommendation'to the theatre by persons 
of rank, Proteus thought he perceived considerable ability 
displayed in numerous scenes upon a slight perusal^of the play 
in question, It shall be produced without delay,” was the 
reply of Prbkgkine; and, my dear madam, you have only 
to name the day when it will be convenient for you to read ' 
it in tlie Green Room, and all the performers shhll be at your 
service.” 

r 

s 

It 1^^"appem', perhaps, rather singular that an author should 
be^soli^ited to read his-own piece to the performers, when 


^ When Oito was brought on the stage, about the year 1712, Mr. 
dism was a tnan ef too mach^basbftiioess and difCdence to assiypic the 
aatbor^aindraMlbis play at ^ir flrst meeting; and therefore required 
to luf plac|,, who read it so mneb to the'satisiaction 

it of he insisted on Q'hber performing, the 




■,r 
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there are so many better readers attached to the theatre, per- 

• 

sons who possess a more intimate knowledge and value of 
emphasia, and who likewise can express the ^rious passions 
with much greater effect. But^ nevertheleSi, it is the opinion 
of actors in general, that however bad as to the mode or feeble* 
ness of voice with which an author may read his piece, yet it is 
thought he is far more likely to convey a perfect outline of his 
characten in tiie way in which he might wish them to be repre¬ 
sented on the stage, th^in a disinterested individual, or a mere 
< inployed reader of plays. It certainly requires considerable 
nerve to read a play in the Green Room ; and to be surrounded 
by all the principal actors is no very agreeable undertaking for 
a mxke to cxptTicuce. In several instances it is considered 
n»i only a complete bore to the performers to attend such 
mnUn^iSj but an crj^»achnient upon their time, and that may in 
some measure account for tin* tiresome yaxon, &c. which arises 
more from the ludicrous circumstances often attached to the 
I t udiug of u play, thatV ^niy thing like intended to convey an 
insult, or wound the feelings of an author, Th*e assumed 
p'avity of nriow comedian, the quizzical look of a high trage- 
added^ the.variety of changes in the countenances from 
^le end of the room to tlie other, with now and then a whisper, 
y ^ a nod, as much as to say, I wish you well through it,” is a 
^^ne so coiiyc in itself, that a smile or two may he pardoned 
whenever it occurs upon such occasions. 


The circujn stances of Horatio were consideiibly irhproved 
under Uie niamgement of Projeus. A regular salary,«^b]ed 
the author to leave " tHe retreat,-” to get rid of die “needy 
lookand to descend a story or two lower in the mansion, 
which tended to •increase his importance in society. He was' 
likcwii|e enabled to quit the printing-office altogether as a jour- 
neyrnuu compositor; and his manuscripts, which were previously 
a source of amusement to him, were now turned to a better 
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account. Quilt became an author by profession; to study at 
his leisur^ to cultivate his genius; and to give to airy nothing 
a local h^itatioii jmd a iiame.”^^ext to Proteus, he was also a 
great man” in tifi|!theatre: Horatio perused most of the pieces 
which were presented to the house for performance; and his 
opinion had great weight with the manager, before a decision 
was made upon them. His business likewise, or rather say his 
occupation, was to vamp, patch, and alter plays according to 
the wishes of Proteus, and as die circumstances of the theatre 
required: to get ^up splendid Spectacles; write openings for 
Pantomimes; ;72£E/:e incidents, and studj/ effect, in conjunction 
with the master carpenter, machinist, and scene painters. Ho¬ 
ratio was a mail of talent: but this kind of cutting and con* 
triving^^ did not tend to incr^asejiis abilities: his genius becahM* 
fettered by it;. aiid-u //dp, skip, or u Jiwf was of much more ; 
consequence than a ^strong line of text. The author was more * 
employed in gmng directidb^ to the ' M^i of Wood’ tliun using 
his pen*freely; and the manager contiiu^lly^at his elbow, 
observing ** I should like t6 have it done so aud so.’’ Horatio 
had not been long an author by profession,” bdjikm he disco¬ 
vered his ignorance in stage matters as an amateur writer, Wheii 
in his closet, obscured in the retreat,” Quiirs manuscripts 
were of a general description; his characters were formed in 
bis mind; in fact, they were the,creation of bis^braiii, and he 
had no individuals to please ; but as the foctotum of the mana¬ 
ger it was a different thing altogether. It frequently happened 
to Hcfratio\^t Mf. First Serious would not pipy the part, it 
was not enotigh for him; Mr. !^£com> did not like it, because 
it had been refused; and nu person is fond of “ the leavings'’ 
of another; by which means Mr.- Third was compelled to act 
the path who, from. deficiency of abdity, could make 
Vdihing of it; or else the Piece <;c^ld not be got up at • It 
was 4lxactly the saoie featiires'^in the Comic department: 
^^^i^ughable must have it all his own way; or else he would 
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turn all the efforts of the author into tragedy. . Miss Conse¬ 
quence (of a must numerous fan^y in the theatrical wblld) must 
likewise have due attention paid to her Jieel^s in every new 
Play or Farce, if success was attempted. In short, Quill found 
out that his situation was no bed of roses: he wished to be as 
free as the air; and to be an independent theatrical aiuhor; 
but he was stopped short at all points; all of his own ijcle^s 
could not be adopted ; his exertions, were thus cramped; and 
Horatio was reluctantly compelled to yield in numerous in¬ 
stances against his judgment and opinions, likcvvise to bow and^ 
consult greater folks than himself, if he wished to continue in 
the theatre, or to get up any of his pieces with success. In a 
fit of disappointment and anger he once complained to Pro¬ 
teus on the subject. Peregrine, with*^ a* smHe upon bis 
countenance, thus to the author in a rage: My dear 

boy, you are completely iu error^,. jrjjp must write for the actors, 
and for the ac^7’5.ALON£, if you wish to succeed with, the pub¬ 
lic : you must take mj^asure of them with accuracy, and Jit them 
as nicely as best tailor in the kingdom. Study their capa~ 
hilitieSy and\|^m them to a ^ood account \ For instance, you 


^ Cihher thus expresses liiinself after his extraordinary success in 
Aldennaii Foudlvwi^^ in the Old Bachelor^ in opposition to jPowel, the 
opponent of Betterton, who observed, on Cibber’s attempting to play 
tbe part of FowMewife^ If the fool has a mind to blow himself np at 
once, let us e’en give him a free stage for it.”—“ But whoever value 1 
might set upon myself from my tinexpected suepess, 1 found that was 
no rule to odicr people’s judgment of me. There were few or no parts 
of the same^nd ta^be bad; nor could they conceive from what I had 
done in this, '#hat other sort of characters 1 could be fit for. If I soli- 
citod any thing of a difierent nature, 1 was answered, ThaU^was w>t t'u 
my troy^aod what was in ny way was not as yet resolved en: at^ 
tlmagb 1 replied, That I tho^kt an^ thing ^mtyraU^ writt&a oaght to be 
^ui pvery oneV way that pretcfided to be an actor^ this was looked upon as a 
vain impracticable conceit of my own; yet it is a conceit that in forty 
• K K 
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ecollm m Mr., Gi'CMip*every-thing*8 piece what he did for 
m and^lss Consequence: great parts which told im- 

mensety. Our imtatioD as actors were thus increased; and 
his fame as an auStor was dao extended.—The old fashioned 
mode is now entirely exploded; and authors leave nothing to 
chance: it is true formerly they might write plays without 
thiiiking of any particular actor or actresses to personify the 
characters created in their closets; but modern authors are, or 
must be, men of business: they first make themselves master of 
rfitn\the peculiar talents of every performer; ascertain the extent of 
ratio their abilities in the jfcale of merit, and then write accordingly. 
trivi' I^igure is of vast importance; a fine face is also valuable; a 
fet^ strong voice, in some instauotjs, very essential; the gait and 
manners of the actor highly necessary to be ascertained; and 
his mind ^ (if he possesses any), or to ^whauj^'xtent, is peculiarly 
requidte for the iofoniiatip|. oif the author, in order that the 
actor may notlbe at variance with the character he has to repre¬ 
sent before the critical eyes of the Wdience. My dear HoratiOf 
connect tibe whole of the performers of this thjjtre together, 
like the keys of a musical instrument; play upo^nem all, but 
let not a note be out of tune. One morfe hint, by way of ex¬ 
ample; and I shall then leave you to follow your own judg¬ 
ment. Revise ydur Comedy; or, I should rather say, rewTile 
it: look round the dieatre, and take measur&ot those performers 
who are most capable of giving effect to your dramatis persontt. 


cc 


T 


yean* fiirther experience 1 have not yet given qp. Bat t(» sbow yon 
tlMt 1 will conceal no troth that n against me, 1 fiankly own, tia had 
J*hm tduaysvqf own ehaiee<f.^iMra^rit 1 am douk/vlwkether i* 
migh rni^kas^sserptd OH equal share <f that uHmatim uducK 

oottaidei«d a£^toau6rtthatactm are tol4m|t 
1 ^ not possess mnid enough t^ chanjete^. 
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1 think an Irishman might be introduced with conaiderable 
effect: in doing this you will be also serving the Treasury; as 
the performer I allude to receives his salary, and is but seldom 
employed. A Xorkshire servant, or a bumpkm with that dia- 
lect, would not at all injure, but rather add strength to your 
Comedy: that actor likewise is seldom before the public; 
thci cfore, in taking him off the shey^, the Management will be 
indebted to your exertions. If you can introduce a dance at 
the end of one of the ac^, it will be an improvement to the 
Piece and it will give exercise to our too much neglected 
(01 ps de ballet. The rest I shall entirely leavfi ur taste 
and discretion.” 

IJoratw followed the advice of the manager; and e Co¬ 
medy, which had lain by so long in “ the RETRtAr,” was, by 
the industry of Quiif/ in a short time, almost metamorphosed 
into a new Piece. The heio of the talc was intended for 
Proiei's, out of compliment to the manager; and also as a 
proof that he profited by h& instructions, in taking measure of 
the most popular actor in the tbeatie, as one of the leading 
features towards success.—“ Ah, this will do,” said Proteus, 
on perusing of it; “*this is something nearer the mark. I will 
have the parts written out immediately for the actors; the 
Comedy shall be cast strongly, Horatio: it shall also be in 
rehearsal in thcliourse of a few days; and 1 hope we,shall have • 
it before the public in less than a month, and pronounced a 
successful hit” 

HouUio was *extremely attentive to the rehearsal of his 
> Comedy ; and he‘had also flattered himself that every line of 
character was strong and good from the beginning to the end. 
But the actors entertained a different ophiion respecting several 
of the passages; and during the rehearsal the feelings of the 
author underwent a variety of tortures by the application 
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kaife. Every cut and hack upon his theatrical bant¬ 
ling" made him wince i^ain: and although it did not dicit from 
h^ the sepulchral oh! or the lengthened ah! yet numerous 
whs not only escaped his lips, but he remonstrated with the 
ihanager upon'his cruelty. Proteus could not help smiling 
at the situation of the author, and said, it will be nothing to 
you, Quill, when you are used to it, and have produced other 
pieces. Depend upon it, that the actors are too good judges 
than to cut out a single line that wjill tell for them with the 
audieuce. Therefore leave it to the peiformers, and you will 

Experience will teach you better^" 


A theatiieal wiiter of celebrity thus speaks upon tlic subject:—I 
was some years acquainted with the best conducted, and consequently 
the most 6uniishiiig thcatic in this or the last century; and by an inti¬ 
macy with the mana^rers, nho were the best aciars of the age in whieh 
they lived, had the must iaiourable opportunities to see the true springs 
from whence their suiclss flowed. The happy period 1 am to spiaL of 
was from the jeai 1720 to the jcai 1730, wfhen Booth, (lUer, 
were in the first class. But the first instance of then judgment ap¬ 
peared in their regular and masteily manner of governing then n liearsals, 
over which one of the tliiee maiiagcis presided w cekly. If a new play was 
coming on, the first three readings fell to the share of the author; ii a 
icvived play, it fell to tiio shaic of that manager who was Um principal 
performer lo it. The readings over, there followed a limited number of 
rcbeacaals, with their parts in their hands; after wfai^ a distant nioin- 
iog was appointed for every person in the play to appeal perfc ct, because 
the rehearsals only then begyi to be of use to the actoi: when he is 
quite perfect in the words and cues, he can then be instructed, and 
practise bis proper entrances, emphasis,* at^||||ieB, and exits. Thus the 
rehearsals «ent on uuder the eye ofa person who bad ability to instiuet 
fod |)ower to cnoonrage and pdvanec those of iodustiy and merit, and , 
to forfeit and discharge the negligeitt and worthless. They soon found, 
by experience, that regularH^ was the first step to success; and not 
only tlic merils of the great actors appeared by that in their full luatre, 
but ovcd iKose of tfap lowest class acquired a decency that saved them 
ftnm fbntmnpf. 9 
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Horatio’s Comedy, alter undergoing a little imm cuttings 
and* likewise some judic^s alteration*, by Pnornna, 

was produced with decided auccessjnj^e fear* of the author 
were now turned into jpyi hia talem were acknowledged’by 
the public; and Horatio sensibly felt that he was conridecid^ 
indebted to the actors (he popidarity which his Comecfy faad 
obtained. The Cmnedy had a loi^ run; during which time 
the actors introduced a oiumber of jokes, wme of which were 
highly relished by the Jidience, and others were as much oodh 
dcmned. The feelings of Horatio were rath^er annoyed at the 

liberty” which, he termed it, had been taken by the actors in 
making such additions to his piece. “ It is certainly wrong,” 
Sift Pkotecs, “and it is a matter of complaint, I must admit: 
but 1 remember a case in point, which will decide your deter¬ 
mination, I have^Oadoubt. When I was playing at Bath* a 
similar circumstance occurred, several jokes were added by the 
performers; and in consequence of which the author com¬ 
plained to the manager^ A rehearsal was called the next 
^ inorimw; when it was insisted upon that not a single word 
shoiaR be introduced upon the stage otherwise than the abso¬ 
lute text of the adjhor. This mandate was most strictly com¬ 
plied with by the actors: and the comedy alluded to, which 
had nightly produced incessant roars of laughter and thunders 
of applause, became in consequence of the above alteration so 
' stale, flat, and unprofitable,’ that the author acknowledged 
his crrof^ and begged the performers would again use their 
jokes. His request was complied with.; when the comedy was 
repeated with its usual popularity.” “ 1 am quite satisfied,” 
replied Horatio: “ and 1 thank you for the anecdote. I have 
acquired two lessons very serviceable to an author; and l^m 

^ ' • r 

confident I shall profit by them on future occasiouj.” 

Only one step was now wanting to complete our hero’s aip'’ 
flition; and which, at length, W'as gratified by reeling 
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King’s comimnd to perfoitn die part of the Prince (ri Woles, iu 
Henry die Fourdi. Proteos felt bi^j^ly pleased by having tlie 
honour of attendhlg b^'^ajesty and suite to the royal box, 
by the ^nt¥»xuicement of lihe circumstaiice in the bills to tbe 
pnMic: die delight he exjierienced'on viewing the following 

lines can only be described by himself:— 

♦ . 

* 

BY COMMAN^ 

OF 

€ 

HIS MAJESTY. 




THEATRE ROYAt*^ 

MIS MAJESTY'S SERA''ANTS WH.L ACT 
THE IlISTOEICAL P*.AY OP 

HENRY THE FOIjRT’tl, 

Thc Prince of Wales B'i ^ f. PROTEUS. 


Yet, to tell the truth, Protels felt u little fe- ^fish in af,7e;ii- 
ing before his Majesty. “ 1 am not afraid of tbe ^aractrr,” said 
Peregrine to Horatio, “ as I have perfoin.ed the Prince 
a^in and again%itb all the success and applause^l could wish; 
but nevertheless 1 feel peculiarly anxious to stand well as an 
actor in the opinion of the King; the ta&ie of his ^ ^jesty is so 
exc^ent, that 1 am afraid 1 shall not be able !o p^^.s^.iify the 
hi^^ boni^ well brqd, noble, and generous 1 rinc- up to the 
of .tih Mi^esty’s standard. I must confess . society 
inixed with hif not been devated enough, .ndecti very 
'from * ft. f||#eby: I tn^ht have been enabled to i t 
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modeH. This is the difiicutly 1 feel.” 1 am »vi!ry glad,” 
replied Horatio^ to hear ^6u express such a diificuhy upon 
the occasion; it is true, and ^ pity it is, ’tis true/ to \v;itness such 
represerftations of royalty upon the stage. In too many in¬ 
stances it is a * perfect libel upon monart^^’ and to represent 
iircuracy the air, dignity, an^mannet of a king, is one of 
trying situations of an actor*” However his Majesty 
szi ’J himself well/pleased with the performance of Henry 
' >r ;!rid PRoa^EW had the heartfelt satisfaction of 
I dint his actwg hud not been overlooked by the 



/‘Lit 

t iMU 


'' Vihil /cave of our hero, and we flatter ourselves 
I'liurged with deserting him under any cir- 
\i^c have traced his steps from the raic 


it ih»; r »r r firstavritors coiiiiectcd witli the stage that 

/ f*r rnir ai l»ut ouc sort of object, or an Actor that 

l>'M o c.ui neither of them boast of tliat ample genius 

i,- wo ' a thorough master of his art* If his talent" 
. < 1» h rn ‘s ih 't ho dares not step cut of tbe|u to look 

uj iiiv' Mfr It.., ui(5 of oiauukud, and catch them in whatever form 
' ''U sent Ibc'iscivt'*^. ff ho is n4>l master of the quicquid agitnt ito~ 

'.4 ^ (\ iu any fUapo linmun ratfiro is fit to be seen in; if lie caniu>l 

thau}i;v himself into ^cveral distinct persons, so as t€| vary his tone of. 
VO - X, his motion, his look, his gesture, whether in higher or lower life, 
anil at the same ^nic, '.ecp close to those variatiofts without^aving 
\'ii‘ cha» mAv >he^* Singly belonged to ; if his best skill falls short of this 
rapacjv., ^7h^c \a . tehee )jave we to call him a complete master of his 
• art.' Pu'.*i.nc» > isbould ciuioavour lo be judges of nirtore, from whose 
vu!i<. iir*. ^lonld take their instructions, and not mere auri- 

.mil:* ois < < grea* ac^or, A person who does not profess an 
ar ^cusaldo i( he is igiioraut <>f its principles; but if he prtfesses it, 

^ he * I hlo to the public if bo is not completely master of it both 

ji. ?/sj;r.7 aiU* ’PRACTICE* 
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$poutery the stroller^ the gagger at a fair, and through all the 
eleemoaynaiT* scenes of an actoiV up to the Manager of a 
'rheatre Royal in London. We have algo seen him out ofodl 
his troubles; given him ^ an amiable wife, with a handsome 
property; lots«of Pboteus's to <^ry on the scene in 
succession, equally hs numej^us as t^e long famed peirsonage 
of Dunstable gotonety, and likewise' enjoying all the popu- 
larity of* public favour; the deno\tefnent, therefor^, we trust, 
must be considered a happy one, Iftnd before the curtain is 
entirely down, we have only to observe, in the spirit-and words 
of Shakspeare :— 

‘ ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL! 


4 



C. HottMt, Cliiswick. 

• V' * ‘ t. 


















